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Elizabeth  C.  Eggleston,  '19 

Across  the  spaces  of  eternity  comes  day, 

The  slow  rain  drips  its  soft  accompaniment, 
And  life,  with  all  its  strange  glad  thrill  lies  spread  before. 

High  noon,  the  clouds  rush  roaring  thru  the  dusky  sky, 

The  thrill  of  life,  of  fighting  and  of  strength  intoxicates, 
And  life  with  all  its  vigour  spends  itself. 

Day  steals  away ;  the  stars  come  out  in  their  lone  calm. 

Peace  fills  the  soul  that  looks  back  o  'er  the  years, 
A  murmur  passes  over  all — life  is  spent. 
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directing  for  1917 

Emilie  W.  McVea 

Again  Sweet  Briar  gives  a  hearty  greeting  to  her  students 
old  and  new,  to  those  who  have  lived  her  life,  who  know  her 
traditions,  who  love  her,  and  to  those  who  come  from  near  and 
far  for  the  lirst  time  to  learn  the  ways  and  to  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  the  College. 

In  common  with  schools  and  colleges  all  over  our  land, 
Sweet  Briar  feels  the  thrill  of  a  great  purpose  and  a  higher 
life.  Today  as  never  before,  the  Colleges  for  Women  are  prov- 
ing the  value  of  the  education  they  offer.  Alert,  vivid,  physi- 
cally fit,  college  graduates  are  responding  by  thousands  to  the 
call  for  national  service  in  agriculture,  in  hospital  and  medical 
service,  in  ambulance  work,  in  food  conservation,  in  camp  sani- 
tation, in  actual  government  employ.  The  burning  question 
now  for  the  woman  is,  "How  much  is  it  possible  for  me  to  do 
effectively?"  In  the  colleges  themselves,  any  lingering  joy 
in  isolation  is  gone  forever.  No  matter  how  remote  from  large 
centers,  the  college  plant  may  be  located,  the  faculty  and  stu- 
dents feel  the  passionate  need  of  close  connection  with  the 
throbbing  life  of  the  nation  and  her  allies  in  this  time  of  the 
world's  desperate  need. 

Today,  to  the  old  joy  of  learning  is  added  the  greater  joy 
of  realizing  that  the  knowledge  sometimes  painfully  and  la- 
boriously acquired  may  be  of  direct  and  immediate  service  to 
the  world.  The  colleges  have  mobilized  for  service.  The  sense 
of  service  to  the  nation  lightened  the  hard  farm  labor  under- 
taken by  the  students  of  Vassar  College,  Holyoke,  and  Bryn 
Mawr.  Canning,  stenography,  bookkeeping,  ambulance  driv- 
ing have  become  extra  curriculum  subjects.  Domestic  and  col- 
1  'ge  economies  are  carried  out  with  professional  skill.  The 
thoughtless  extravagance  of  an  earlier  day  has  given  place  to 
a  thoughtful,  ardent  saving  and  giving. 
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That  these  generous  impulses,  these  sacrificial  offerings  may 
endure,  a  steadfast  loyalty  is  demanded.  Enthusiasm  must 
not  die.  The  women  of  this  year  of  our  Lord,  1917,  stand  be- 
fore the  greatest  opportunity,  ever  offered  to  women.  Theirs 
«vill  be  a  part  in  the  reorganization  of  society  that  must  come 
after  the  war,  theirs  will  be  a  part  in  a  larger,  truer  democ- 
racy. Preparation  in  the  present  will  enable  them  to  play  their 
part  nobly  in  the  future.  Their  education  must  teach  them 
that  knowledge  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  that  it  must  serve 
the  world;  that  patriotism  demands  daily  endurance  as  well  as 
high  courage ;  that  love  of  country  is  only  the  stepping  stone  to 
love  of  humanity. 


Wtkomt  to  tte  jfacto  ©irl0 

Nancy  P.  Hanna,  '20 

From  far-away  states  we  receive  you, 
And  also  from  states  that  are  near. 
And  when  at  S.  B.  we  perceive  you, 
We  rejoice  to  welcome  you  here. 

We  hope  you  may  never  repent  you 

Of  coming  to  Sweet  Briar  to  stay, 

And  we  wi?h  that  the  school  may  content  yon 

And  all  of  your  labor  repay. 

But  please  do  not  let  it  offend  you 
If,  passing  you  oft  in  the  hall, 
We  speak,  in  our  wish  to  befriend  you, 
Without  introduction  at  all. 

We  hope  you  will  not  think  us  bold  girls 
It's  just  that  we're  **old"  and  you  ''new," 
And  we  hor>p  -^^on  ""^i^i  lil^e  all  the  *'old"  girls. 
As  much  as  the  "old"  girls  like  you. 
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autumn 

HiLDEQARDE  FlaNNER,    '21 

This  evening  I  will  play  along  the  bank  beside  the  stream 
(Ah,  mortals  may  not  come  for  they  are  far  too  blind  to  see,) 
But  in  the  gilded  morning,  in  the  early  sunlight's  gleam, 
Behold  here  in  the  open  what  was  wrought  in  secrecy ! 

I  tread  upon  the  sedge — and  see  my  foot-prints  traced  in  red — 
And  dance  my  w^ay  through  envious  briars  to  where  the  wild 

grapes  hung. 
Those  crimson  leaves  beneath  the  thorn — was  it  my  hand  that 

bled, 
Or  just  a  fragment  of  my  gown  that  blowing,  tore  and  hung  ? 

I  crush  some  wild  fruit  in  my  hand  and  spill  the  trickling 

juice, 
And  laugh  to  see  it  stain  the  ground  and  with  the  brown  earth 

blend. 
It  dyes  the  ivy  garlands  there  that  cling  upon  the  spruce. 
And  joyously,  with  vanity  unto  the  water  bend. 

The  brilliant  net  of  clustered  gems  slips  off  my  loose-bound 

hair, 
And  falls  beside  an  aster  where  it  sparkles  white  and  blue. 
But  with  no  fear  or  thought  of  loss  I  leave  it  safely  there, 
For  mortals  think  it  only  flimsy  cobwebs  strung  with  dew. 

And  when  the  bright-lit,  crowded  stars  move  down  behind  the 

west, 
I  let  my  misty  scarf  slip  from  my  shoulders  to  the  grass, 
And  on  my  purple  mantle  lying,  soft  I  take  my  rest. 
And  with  the  morning  sunrise  to  another  woodland  pass. 


M 
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Clje  eternal  ;appointment 

E.  C.  Eggleston,  19 

AY  had  turned  into  February  and  the  slow  drizzling 
rain  had  made  my  little  bachelor's  ppartment  a  sin- 
gularly damp  and  desolate  spot.  The  magazines  were 
old,  the  fire  would  not  draw.  Anne's  picture  smiled  mock- 
ingly from  the  mantel.    I  rang  for  Jenkins. 

''Whiskey  and  soda,  Jenkins." 

*' Whiskey  h'and  soda,  sir,"  and  he  bowed  himself  out. 

The  fire  still  stewed  and  fretted,  the  drizzle  turned  to  a  rain. 
Anne's  picture  stared  coldly  at  me,  and,  by  George!  I  was  so 
blue  I  could  have  kissed  Jenkins  when  without  a  warning  the 
door  flew  open  and  on  the  threshold  stood  the  Captain. 

The  fire  spluttered  and  blazed,  the  murky  gas  brightened, 
Jenkins  entered  with  the  whiskey  and  soda. 

''A  jolly  wet  night,  Harry,  a  jolly  wet  night."  The  Cap- 
tain took  his  glass  and  w^ent  over  by  the  fire.  I  no  longer  felt 
the  need  of  a  whiskey  and  soda. 

He  drank  in  silence  for  a  while.  There  was  something  dif- 
ferent, indefinably  different  about  him.  The  twinkle  had 
gone  from  his  eyes.  There  were  unfamiliar,  drawn  lines 
about  his  mouth. 

"There's  something  on  your  mind,  eh,  Captain?"  He  did 
not  notice  me,  but  began  to  pace  the  floor.  Presently  he 
stopped. 

"Harry,  there  is  something  I  should  tell  you.  Here,  turn 
dowTi  the  gas.  My  head  aches  deueedly."  We  drew  close  to 
the  fire.    "You  are  in  love  with  Anne  Patton?" 

"Well,  perhaps,  what  then?" 

The  Captain  stared  steadily  at  me.  I  noticed  that  his 
eyes  were  burning  and  sunken. 

"You  will  never  marry  her." 

"Really,  my  dear  Captain,  aren't  you  presuming  a  little? 
Suppose  we  leave  that  to  Anne  herself.'* 
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The  Captain  shook  his  head.  '*It  is  eight-thirty  now.  At 
eight  o'clock — "  He  was  wrenching  the  words  out, — "at 
eight  o'clock  she  married  Eobert  Crawford." 

"You  are  mad,  Captain!"  I  shouted.  "Anne  Patton  has 
been  engaged  to  me  for  a  year ! ' ' 

"Anne  Patton  was  married  at  eight  o'clock  tonight." 

I  started  for  the  door.  He  clutched  me  with  a  vise-like 
grip.  "  Sit  down,  Harry.  It  is  eight-thirty  now.  Wait  man,  I 
must  tell  you  something. ' ' 

I  struggled  angrily.     Things  went  black  before  my  eyes. 

I  would  shoot  this  d d  Robert  Crawford,  whoever  he  was. 

Anne  was  mine,  mine,  mine !  Suddenly  a  cold  rage  came  over 
me. 

The  Captain 's  voice  interrupted,  this  time  with  an  authorita- 
tive ring. 

"Sit  down,  Harry,  sit  down!  I  think  I  am  mad."  There 
was  a  new  tone  in  his  voice.    He  looked  ten  years  older. 

"I'm  sure  I  am  mad."  He  pulled  his  chair  closer  to  the 
fire.    The  rain  was  beating  the  windows  in  torrents. 

"You've  ofter  heard  me  speak  of  my  old  chum,  John?  "We 
were  kids  together  you  know,  and  had  never  been  apart  for 
an  hour  in  our  lives.  Well,  it  was  thirty  years  ago — thirty 
years  tonight.  We  were  twenty,  both  of  us,  and — "  He  look- 
ed up,  saw  the  picture  of  Anne,  started  and  then  swayed  in 
his  chair. 

"All  right,  boy,  I'm  all  right,  just  my  nerves,  my  deuced 
nerves.    Never  had  any  before." 

"John  was  a  peculiar  chap,  dreamy,  big-eyed,  and  all  that. 
I  had  my  hands  full  most  of  the  time  keeping  the  boys 
from  plaguing  him.  No  one  ever  knew  where  he  got  his 
sense.  His  father  hunted  and  betted,  his  mother,  oh  well,  she 
had  been  a  red-cheeked  bar  woman  before  her  marrias^e — 
you  know  the  type.  John  never  had  a  chance  at  books  either. 
He  just  seemed  to  know  things,  queer  things,  that  he  didn't 
know  how  he  knew.    *0h,  I  just  feel  it,  he'd  say.' 

"Oi  f  day  he  and  I  were  strolling  together  on  the  wharf 
watching  the  foreign  sailors  and  counting  the  ships  in  the 
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harbor.  Suddenly  he  clutched  my  arm,  and  I  saw  his  face 
go  white. 

"  'She's  here.  I  must  see  her.  She  promised  to  wait  for 
me.  My  camel's  foot  is  all  right.  Ketura !  Ketura!'  He 
staggered  and  in  a  minute  was  himself. 

"  'Why  Ned,  I  had  such  a  beastly  pain  in  my  head.  Come 
let's  get  a  drink.' 

"He  never  recalled  what  he  had  said,  and  I  almost  forgot 
it  myself. 

"A  few  days  afterwards  we  were  walking  down  the  street. 
I  happened  to  notice  a  pretty  girl  come  tripping  to- 
wards us.  When  she  saw  us  she  went  white  and  staggered. 
John  lurched  forward  and  caught  her.  They  were  white 
and  wild-eyed.  'Ketura!'  'Reuel!'  they  half  shrieked.  A 
muiuto  later  they  were  natural  again. 

**  *I  beg  your  pardon,  sir.  I  must  have  fallen.'  She  blushed 
prettily,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  recognition  in  her  eyes. 
John  too  seemed  embarrassed.  I  knew  he  had  never  seen 
her  before. 

"Of  course  John  lost  his  heart  on  the  spot.  It  was  his 
first  experience  with  love.  I  paid  court  to  every  golden  curl 
and  flounced  petticoat  in  sight  but  John  was  different. 

"  'She's  not  the  right  one,  Ned,'  he  used  to  say.  'Some 
day  I'll  find  her.'  That  was  what  made  this  sudden  affaii 
more  curious. 

"Well,  within  a  week  they  were  head  over  heels  in  love  with 
each  other.  It  was  queer,  too,  the  way  they  would  act  at  times. 
John  would  go  white  and  say  : 

"  'I  sought  you  across  the  sands,  oh,  my  Ketura  !  For  many 
days  I  sought  you  !  The  sands  were  burning  !  Will  you  never 
meet  me,  Ketura?'  And  her  name  was  Mary,  and  he  had 
never  seen  a  desert  in  his  life     .     .     . 

"Or  she  would  stagger,  and  with  the  strange  look  in  her 
eyes  would  gasp, 

"  'Water,  oh  the  burning,  scorching  sands  !  Oh  Rtuel,  when 
will  I  find  you?  The  camel  stumbles!  Allah  have  mercy!  I 
swear  that  I  will  meet  you,  my  Reuel ! ' 
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''And  when  they  were  together  they  were  calm,  they  only 
seemed  to  have  a  strange  feeling  of  having  known  each  other 
always.  Yet  they  never  knew  what  they  had  said  in  these 
spells. 

''They  fell  more  deeply  in  love  every  day.  About  a  week 
later  they  were  married,  with  me  as  best  man.  That  same  day 
she  came  down  with  a  fever.  John  had  masses  said  for  her  in 
every  church  for  fifty  miles  around.  He  had  the  best  doctors 
in  the  city  to  see  her.  When  she  was  delirious  she  would  speak 
continually  of  the  deserts,  camels,  and  Reuel,  and  John  seem- 
ed to  respond  to  these  fits  and  would  talk  of  strange  Eastern 
things  of  which  he  knew  nothing.  He  never  ate  or  slept  but 
just  sat  there  by  her  bed  and  w^aited.  One  day  she  went 
to  sleep  holding  his  hand. ' ' 

The  Captain's  face  was  drawn  and  full  of  pain.  His  sunken 
eyes  were  brilliant.  Anne's  picture  smiled  weirdly  from  the 
mantel. 

"When  she  awoke,  she  sat  up. 

"  'You  will  meet  me,  my  Reuelf  We  are  far  from  the  desert. 
My  father  comes,  and  I  must  go  away.    You  will  meet  me  ? ' 

"His  voice  rang  with  an  irrevocable  oath.  'By  Allah,  I 
will  meet  you,  my  Ketura ! ' 

"She  sank  back  and  smiled  wanly.  'I  must  leave  you  for 
a  while,  my  John.    You  will  follow  me  ?    You  will  meet  me  ? ' 

"  'By  God,  I  will  meet  you,  my  Mary!' 

"Then  she  died.  In  an  hour  he  was  dead,  too.  The  physi- 
cians said  that  he  had  succumbed  to  the  strain  and  under- 
nourishment of  the  last  few  weeks  and  had  died  of  the  fever. 
I  knew  better.  He  had  gone  to  meet  Mary.  I  buried  them 
side  by  side.'* 

The  Captain  was  pacing  the  floor  now.  "Thirty  years 
ago  that  was — thirty  years  tonight."    He  choked. 

For  a  long  time  he  paced  the  room  in  silence.  The  rain 
beat  against  the  windows.  The  fire  sputtered  and  burned  low, 
Anne's  picture  could  scarcely  be  distinguished  in  the  shadow. 
"A  whiskey  and  soda,  Harry." 

I  rang,  "Jenkins,  a  whiskey  and  soda — for  two." 
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"I  passed  a  girl  on  the  street  about  a  week  ago.  When  I 
saw  her  I  was  tremendously  startled.  She  turned  white, 
and  staggered. 

**  'Where  is  my  John,  Ned?  He  said  he  would  meet  me. 
I  must  find  him,  I,  I — '  She  reeled,  *0h,  I  beg  your  pardon, 
sir,  I  must  have  stumbled.' 

"The  same  day  you  introduced  me  to — the  girl.  It  was 
Anne.    There  was  no  sign  of  recognition  in  her  eyes." 

I  was  pacing  the  floor  furiously — Strange  fears  filled  my 
heart.     The  Captain  was  speaking  again. 

"When  I  learned  she  was  to  be  your  wife  I  was  greatly 
troubled.  Her  face  haunted  me  continually  for  she  was  the 
image  of  Mary.  I  tried  to  drink  the  whole  thing  out  of  my 
mind,  but  it  was  of  no  use. 

' '  The  other  day  I  met  Robert  Crawford.  He  was  the  image 
of  John.  I  was  afraid  it  w^as  all  up  then.  I  advised  him  to 
leave  town  immediately  for  his  health,  his  business,  anything 
to  get  him  out  of  the  wav.  He  decided  to  act  upon  my  ad- 
vice and  was  to  leave  today.  Yesterday  I  was  present  when 
he  met  Anne  Patton.  Tliey  both  turned  white  and  murmer- 
ed, ' Mary ! '  '  John  ! '  'Oh,  Mary, ' ' Oh,  John,  I  knew  you  would 
meet  me!' 

"A  minute  later  there  was  not  the  slightest  sign  of  recog- 
nition between  them.  They  fell  madly  in  love.  Every  now 
and  then  they  seemed  to  become  unconscious  of  all  around 
them,  and  murmur  snatches  of  conversation,  of  which  only 
Mary  or  John  could  have  had  any  knowledge,  at  such  times 
they  would  address  me  as  Ned. 

"I  reminded  Anne  of  her  engagement  to  you.  She  seemed 
puzzled  and  hardly  remembered  jowy  name.  Suddenly  it 
came  to  me.  Mary  and  John  were  destined  for  each  other, 
and  so  were  Anne  and  Robert.  You  must  not  reproach  her. 
It  was  not  her  fault." 

Jenkins  entered  with  the  whiskey  and  soda.  The  Captain 
took  his  glass  but  left  it  untasted. 

"Thirty  years  ago  tonight,"  he  continued  "thirty  years  ago 
tonight.    Do  you  know,  Harry,  I've  been  thinking,  thinking. 
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It  seems  that  something  happened  to  Ketura  and  Reuel.  Mary 
and  John  died.    I  wonder — I  wonder — " 

A  messenger  boy  entered  unnoticed  and  handed  him  a  note. 
He  read  it,  turned  gray  and  staggered  forth  into  the  storm, 
muttering,   "Dead,  dead!" 

His  glass  lay  broken  on  the  floor.  The  fire  was  almost  gone. 
Anne's  picture  smiled  wanly  from  the  shadow.  I  took  it  and 
sadly  relighted  the  fire  with  her  smile. 
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jFragment 

As  a  bewildered  bird  within  a  room, 
Prisoned  by  chance,  strives  vainly  in  the  gloom, 
And  beats  with  frantic  wings  the  window  pane, 
And  falls  and  pants  and  flies  at  it  again ; 

And  as  it  seems  to  see  beyond  the  glass 

Beings  gay  and  care-free,  pass  and  repass, 

And  flit  mid  sun-soaked  boughs  through  cloudless  hours, 

And  drink  in  nectar  from  the  radiant  flowers ; 

Now,  and  again,  in  blind  and  heedless  flight 
Upsets  a  vase,  is  fearful  at  the  sight, 
Yet  senses  not  that  scattered,  broken  bloom 
As  kin  to  what  it  sees  outside  the  room ; 

But  still  flies  on,  mad  bird,  to  blunt  its  beak 
Against  the  cold,  unyielding  glass,  to  seek 
In  vain  an  outlet; — so  thy  soul  descries 
The  unattainable,  yet  tries  and  tries     .     .     . 
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Cl)c  Hocfeet 

Gwendolyn  Barrett,  '20 

THE  last  rays  of  sun  stole  fitfully  through  the  half-closed 
shutters,  and  a  cool  breeze  stirred  the  curtains.  It 
was  the  hushed  time  of  day  that  always  comes  at 
sundown. 

A  sick  girl  tossed  restlessly  on  a  little  white  bed  and  fret- 
ted to  herself.  ''If  she  just  would  hurry  up,  I've  been  wait- 
ing for  that  albumen  for  the  last  half  hour  and  it  hasn't  come 
yet!"  Her  indignation  got  the  better  of  her  and  raising  her- 
self on  her  elbows  she  called  lustily,  "Aunt  Lucretia!  Oh, 
Aunt  Lucretia!" 

"I'm  coming  dear,"  a  cheerful  voice  answered.  "Just  wait 
K  moment." 

Soon  a  step  was  heard  on  the  stairs  and  Aunt  Lucretia 
brought  in  a  waiter,  which  she  placed  on  a  table  by  the  bed. 

"See,  dearie,"  she  soothed,  "here  are  some  fluffy  little  cook- 
ies for  you,  and  look  I've  sprinkled  them  with  powdered  sugar 
just  the  way  you  like  them.  Oh  dear !  Just  like  me  to  forget 
to  bring  the  napkin,  but  just  you  wait.  I  '11  get  one  in  two  min- 
utes."    So  saying  she  hurriedly  bustled  out. 

Alice  detected  the  tired  little  note  in  her  Aunt's  voice  and 
she  also  noticed  for  the  first  time  since  her  illness  how  thin  and 
frail  the  other  appeared. 

"What  a  brute  I've  been !"  She  mused.  "Since  the  first  day 
Aunt  Lucretia  came  she  has  done  nothing  but  slave  for  this 
family." 

She  recalled  a  talk  with  her  father  the  night  Aunt  Lucretia 
was  expected.  "You  are  old  enough,  Alice,"  he  had  said,  "to 
help  your  Aunt  in  many  ways ;  she  is  too  frail  to  bear  the  re- 
sponsibility of  this  household  and  I  very  much  desire  that 
her  life  may  be  happy  with  us." 

' '  But  I  don 't  want  a  strange  woman  in  the  house, ' '  she  had 
defended. 
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She  remembered  it  all  now — her  father's  grave  face  as  he 
talked  to  her — all  came  back  with  sudden  force. 

''You  can't  help  but  love  your  Aunt,  my  dear" — he  urged. 
"She  is  one  of  the  most  unselfish  little  women  I  have  ever 
known."  Then  he  seemed  to  forget  her  presence.  "Poor 
Lucia,"  he  mused.  "Your  life  has  not  been  a  happy  one. 
How  bravely  you  stood  the  horrors  of  that  dreadful  war!  I 
can  see  you  now  as  you  stood  in  the  doorway  and  waved  to 
me  when  I  was  leaving  to  join  my  regiment.  You  did  not 
show  so  much  as  by  the  flicker  of  an  eyelid  what  a  battle  was 
going  on  within  your  little  heart.  You  were  but  seventeen 
then,  and  yet  you  were  head  of  the  house.  It  seemed  that 
father,  little  Betty  and  myself  always  depended  on  you  for 
everything.  Oh !  But  there  has  been  a  change  since  that  day, 
and  little  Betty  has  been  dead  for — lo,  these  many  years.  My, 
how  time  flies." 

He  was  silent  for  a  moment,  then  addressing  Alice  again,  he 
continued,  "Do  you  know  I  have  always  thought  that  some- 
thing happened  to  Lucretia  while  I  was  aw^ay  those  years? 
She  never  seemed  quite  the  same  to  me  afterw^ards.  There  was 
such  a  pained  expression  in  her  eyes  and  I  missed  her  song 
about  the  house.  I  shall  count  on  you,  my  dear,  to  make  her 
life  as  happy  as  you  can." 

Aunt  Lucretia  had  arrived  that  very  night.  It  w^as  a 
prim  little  figure  that  greeted  Alice,  a  prim  little  figure 
encased  in  black  taffeta  with  white  hair  and  a  wonderful  smile. 
The  smile  had  won  Alice  immediately.  It  was  a  smile  to  "win 
anj^one — so  gentle  and  sympathetic. 

When  Aunt  Lucretia  had  received  a  telegram  from  her 
brother,  saying  that  his  wife  had  died  and  he  and  the  children 
needed  her  she  had  packed  her  trunk  and  come  to  them  im- 
mediately. It  had  been  a  sacrifice  to  do  so  for  it  meant  that 
she  must  close  her  little  home  in  Virginia,  leave  all  her  friends 
and  life-long  surroundings,  to  go  to  the  North  among  strange 
people. 

Alice's  thoughts  w-ere  interrupted  by  Aunt  Lucretia  who 
came  back  with  the  napkin.  She  opened  the  blinds,  shook  up 
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the  pillow  and  sat  down,  chatting  merrily  all  the  while  as  Alice 
ate  her  supper. 

Alice  was  soon  through  and  for  a  while  everything  was  quiet 
in  the  room.  Far  off  in  the  distance  a  bobwhite  was  heard  and 
a  pigeon  cooed  under  the  eaves  of  the  house.  Alice  broke  the 
silence.  ''You  have  never  told  me  about  yourself  when  you 
were  a  girl,  Auntie.  Tell  me  a  story  of  the  war  and  the  big 
home  in  Virginia." 

The  little  woman  laughed  softly  and  for  a  few  moments  was 
lost  in  meditation.  She  fondled  a  locket  that  hung  around  her 
neck  and  held  it  up  for  Alice  to  see.  ''Your  Aunt  Betty  gave 
me  this  just  before  her  death  and  I  am  going  to  tell  you  its 
history. 

"Our  family,  which  consisted  of  father,  Betty,  four  servants 
and  myself  lived  at  'Round- About- Castle'  at  the  time.  The 
war  had  been  going  on  for  three  years  and  we  were  practi- 
cally penniless.  One  night  in  early  Spring  we  were  alarmed 
by  a  loud  knocking  on  the  back  door.  Our  fears  were  aroused, 
for  Jake,  an  old  servant,  had  brought  news  that  afternoon 
that  a  detachment  of  the  enemy  were  camping  a  few  miles 
away.  We  immediately  surmised  that  it  was  a  party  of  for- 
agers. Realizing  the  uselessness  of  any  resistance  my  Father 
opened  the  door  and  was  surprised  to  find,  instead  of  the  rob- 
bers as  he  expected,  only  three  men.  The  third  man  was 
supported  between  the  other  two  and  appeared  very  weak  and 
ill. 

"The  men  stated  that  their  comrade  had  been  badly  wound- 
ed and  that  unless  they  could  find  someone  to  nurse  him  they 
feared  for  the  outcome.  My  Father  at  first  blankly  refused 
to  take  him  in,  but  a  good  sum  of  money  was  offered  and  our 
needs  being  great  he  at  last  agreed  to  admit  the  sufferer.  I 
was  immediately  summoned  and  showed  the  way  to  a  room 
on  the  third  floor  called  the  'silent  room'  because  it  was  shut 
off  from  the  noise  of  the  house. 

"The  two  soldiers  put  their  friend  to  bed  and  left,  after 
having  directed  us  to  take  care  of  him  and  do  our  best  to  pull 
him  through.  The  proceedings  were  a  little  strange,  yet  the 
pay  was  ample  and  secretly  we  congratulated  ourselves  on 
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the  good  luck  of  such  a  Godsend  in  a  time  of  so  much  want 
and  necessity. 

*'I  did  not  see  the  patient  until  the  next  morning  and  was 
not  surprised  to  find  him  out  of  his  head  and  in  a  high  fever. 
His  wound  was  serious  and  we  rightly  judged  that  brain  fever 
had  set  in.  My  heart  was  filled  with  pity  when  I  looked  on 
him,  for  although  a  grown  man  he  appeared  to  be  still  a  boy. 
His  features  were  rugged  and  I  noticed  that  his  dark  hair  had 
been  cut  unevenly.  Oddly  enough,  the  whole  family  was 
strangely  drawn  to  him,  and  we  began  our  efforts  straight- 
way to  save  his  life. 

"It  was  several  months  before  the  man  was  able  to  walk 
about,  and  from  the  time  when  he  first  regained  consciousness 
he  was  unable  to  recall  anything  of  his  past  life. 

"We  observed  with  some  reluctance  that  he  and  Betty  were 
drawn  together  a  great  deal,  and  though  proud  of  the  young 
man,  we  were  not  sorry  when  one  evening  in  October  he  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  joining  his  regiment  the  following 
daj-. 

"That  night  he  and  father  had  a  long  talk  in  the  library. 
He  confessed  that  he  loved  Betty,  and  declared  that  he  was 
going  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  find  out  his  past  life. 
He  felt  so  sure  that  there  was  no  obstacle  in  it  that  he  had 
gone  so  far  as  to  ask  Betty  to  wait  for  him.  '  One  day  I  hope 
to  be  able  to  give  an  account  of  myself  that  will  leave  no  doubt 
in  your  mind, '  he  had  said.  Father  was  devoted  to  the  young 
man  and  gave  his  consent  to  the  engagement.  He  even  went 
so  far  as  to  permit  the  man  to  present  Betty  with  a  little 
golden  locket  that  he  wore  on  his  watch  chain. 

"The  following  night  just  at  sundown  the  gallant  warrior 
rode  away.  For  several  hundred  yards  dovra  the  road  I  heard 
him  singing  and  snatches  of  a  song  floated  back  to  me  on  the 
breeze.  '  'Nita,  Jaunita,  ask  thy  soul  if  we  should  part,  'Nita, 
Jau-nita — '     the  remainder  was  lost. 

"For  three  years  we  did  not  hear  from  him  and  then  one 

day  a  note  came.    It  read, 

' '  I  was  married.    Forgive  me,  dear.  ^    ,   , , 

Jack." 
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That  was  all. 

"But  what  became  of  Betty?" 

'  *  Oh !  Why,  she  married  someone  else  a  few  years  later, ' ' 
Aunt  Lucretia  said.  "But  I  have  talked  too  long.  The  rolls 
have  probably  risen  out  of  the  pan  by  this  time." 

Alice  lay  very  still  for  a  while  after  her  Aunt  had  gone.  A 
vague  suspicion  was  running  in  her  mind.  With  a  sudden  im- 
pulse she  took  the  little  locket  from  the  table  to  examine  it. 
Her  fingers  touched  a  spring  and  the  case  flew  open.  Inside 
were  these  words  which  had  evidently  been  roughly  scratched 
with  a  pen  knife:  "To  my  little  sweetheart,  Lucretia,  from 
Jack." 

She  glanced  up  quickly  to  find  Aunt  Lucretia  standing  in 
the  doorway. 
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Clje  fl^odern  TLmtxican  College  <3ixl 
and  tlje  iaeli  Cro00 

Charlotte  Seaver,  '18 

SINCE  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  especially  sincejthe 
active_particiimtion_Jn_it  ^yTthe  United  States^  the 
American  coUe^girl  has  been  vitally  interested  in  the 
Red  Cross7~~ATmost  entirely  independent  during  her  four 
years  of  study,  she  acquires  a  sense  of  her  responsibility  to 
mankind  perhaps  disproportionately,  it  being  mixed  with 
youth's  high  enthusiasm  and  emotional  sympathy,  and  per- 
haps blended  with  the  egotism  of  her  own  importance  in  the 
world,  but  still  a  responsibility  which  moves  her  to  answer 
whole  heartedly  to  the  Red  Cross  appeals.  It  is  youth  that  is 
most  quickly  touched  by  such  entreaties,  and  it  is  especially' 
the  youth  that  has  come  into  the  possession  of  a  newly- 
acquired  freedom,  such  as  that  of  the  college  girl. 

Undoubtedly,  it  is  true  that  this  fervor  of  the  college  girl 
is  apt  to  be  short-lived.  It  is  steady  plodding  that  accom- 
plishes most  in  the  Red  Cross,  and  steady  plodding  is  usually 
distasteful  to  the  young.  There  must  also  be  a  willingness  to 
submit  unquestionably  to  the  authority  of  those  in  charge,  and 
this,  also,  is  something  that  is  hard  for  the  college  girl  to 
learn.  For  these  reasons  many  people  have  discouraged  ac- 
tive work  for  American  college  girls  in  the  Red  Cross.  Un- 
doubtedly many  have  rushed  unthinkingly  into  nursing  and 
managing  societies  and  as  certainly  there  have  been  many 
failures,  w^hile  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross  is  too  vital  to  run 
the  risk  of  failing.  However,  gradually  the  American  coUege 
girl  is^  finding  her  place,  is  beginning  to  realize  that  her  fervor 
must  be  bent  on  worth-while  accomplishment.  She  is  awaken- 
ing to  a  deeper  and  more  serious  view  of  the  relative  values  in 
life  and  is  turning  her  enthusiasm  to  account  in  worth-while 
work,  so  not  losing  it.  Thus  the  Red  Cross  is  becoming  a  factor 
for  steadying,  not  checking,  the  ardor  of  the  colleee  girl,  is 
giving  her  a  better  balance,  a  saner  viewpoint,  and  is  using 
her  time  and  skill  to  a  much  more  profitable  end  than  formerly. 
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2i  Crue  (Gentleman's  Debt 

G.  Elanette  Sollitt,  '18 

THE  most  difficult  thing  in  the  world  to  do,  except  to 
end  a  story,  is  to  begin  one.  Some  writers  start  with 
a  beautiful  and  truly  touching  description  of  the 
weather  and  then  suddenly  project  their  hero  or  heroine 
into  the  midst  of  the  scene.  Others  just  let  Somebody  start 
talking  and  leave  the  reader  to  formulate  his  own  opinion 
as  to  whom  he  is,  villian  or  hero.  Play  writers  are  lazy 
duffers.  They  make  a  list  of  the  people  in  their  play  and 
put  it  at  the  front,  where  everyone  can  see  it  and  know  who 
is  who.  After  that,  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  label  the  speeches 
with  the  speaker's  name.  Any  one  could  write  a  play,  but 
we  do  hereby  affirm  that  it  takes  true  genius  to  write  a  story 
The  only  satisfactory  way  that  we  have  found  of  introducing 
the  main  characters  is  to  label  them,  like  the  jars  of  preserves 
on  Mother's  cupboard  shelf.  The  label  on  our  hero's  neck 
reads,  "Bobby,  aged  five.  True  Gentleman."  Let  it  suffice 
as  an  introduction. 

Bobby  was  in  deep  trouble.  Any  one  could  see  that  by 
noting  the  downward  curve  of  his  mouth.  Bobby's  mouth 
usually  turned  up  at  the  corners  just  enough  to  bring  into 
play  the  most  adorable  little  dimple  in  his  left  cheek.  But 
that,  of  course,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  story !  As  we  said, 
Bobby  was  in  deep  trouble.  If  he  had  known  that  it  was 
the  same  sort  of  deep  trouble  that  all  true  gentlemen  get  into 
once  in  a  while,  he  would  have  been  greatly  relieved.  Bobby 
knew  a  great  deal  about  True  Gentlemen.  True  Gentlemen 
never  begged  for  a  second  piece  of  cake  when  mother  said 
"No."  They  never  walked  into  a  door  before  a  lady.  They 
never  cried  when  they  bumped  their  heads.  They  always 
shook  hands  when  they  were  introduced  to  people.  All  these 
things  Bobby  knew,  but  he  did  not  know  that  most  True 
Gentlemen  get  into  debt.    And  Bobby  was  in  debt,  tremen- 
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dously  in  debt.  He  owed  Sumner  Smith  all  of  ten  cents. 
Ten  cents!  Did  any  one  ever  owe  so  great  a  sum  before? 
Bobby  thought  not. 

It  had  come  about  like  this.  Sumner  Smith  had  a  Pull 
with  his  mamma's  cook.  She  let  him  have  anything  he 
wanted — so  he  told  Bobby.  Of  course  it  was  better  to  get 
what  he  wanted  when  she  was  not  there,  because  no  True 
Gentleman  causes  a  Lady  any  unnecessary  trouble.  Bobby 
understood  that  matter  well.  He  wished  he  were  seven  years 
old  and  had  a  Pull  with  his  mamma's  cook  and  could  get  six 
doughnuts  at  once,  if  he  didn't  bother  her  by  asking  her 
to  get  them  for  him.  He  wished  so,  audibly,  w^hereupon  a 
Bright  Idea  found  root  in  Sumner's  brain  and  Bobby's 
trouble  started. 

The  Bright  Idea  had  to  do  with  High  Finance.  There 
was  a  certain  top  that  Sumner  craved  in  his  innermost  soul. 
It  was  a  beautiful  top,  very  red,  with  a  shiny  sharp  point 
and  a  long  black  and  white  string.  But  it  was  expensive, 
very  expensive.  It  cost  all  of  ten  cents !  Ten  cents  may  not 
seem  a  very  great  deal  of  money  to  Grown  Ups,  but  it  is  a 
truly  immense  sum  to  little  boys.  Sumner  possessed  no  such 
wealth  and  he  did  possess  one  top,  an  ugly  old  thing  he  had 
had  last  year.  He  hated  that  old  top.  He  did  not  want  to 
see  it,  ever  again.  But  ^lother  and  Father  could  not  be 
wheedled.  They  had  said  ''No!"  in  that  tone  of  voice  that 
every  one  knows  means  "No!"  Sumner  had  given  up  hope 
of  possessing  that  beautiful  top — just  about.  But  when 
Bobby  so  plainly  stated  that  he  wished  h&  could  have  all  the 
good  things  to  eat  that  he  wanted,  Sumner  saw  a  means 
of  olDtaining  his  own  heart's  desire. 

Bobby  had  truly  remarkable  parents.  To  be  sure,  they 
did  not  give  him  free  run  of  the  kitchen,  but  they  gave  him 
\vhat  was  far  more  wonderful  in  Sumner's  eyes.  They  gave 
him  an  allowance.  Anybody  with  brains  can  get  what  he 
wants  in  the  kitchen,  Sumner  knew  from  experience.  Bobby, 
who  had  never  been  to  school  and  therefore  could  not  be 
expected  to  have  brains,  did  not  know  that  fact  yet.     But 
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what  mattered  a  lack  of  Brains  when  one  had  Money?  Oh, 
Bobby  was  fortunate. 

Every  Monday  morning  at  half  past  seven  o'clock  (that 
is,  of  course,  the  breakfast  hour  in  every  respectable  home), 
Bobby 's  father  cleared  his  throat,  oh,  so  importantly  and  said : 
''Well,  my  son,  I  suppose  I  owe  you  something,  eh?" 

Then  Bobby  would  answer: 

"Yes,  sir;  fi'  cents." 

He  always  said  "Yes,  Sir,^^  because  that  was  what  a  True 
Gentleman  would  say,  you  know. 

And  then  Bobby's  father  would  shake  his  head  back  and 
forth,  very  slowly,  and  say: 

"Well,  well!  I  shall  surely  go  into  bankruptcy  with  such 
an  extravagant  son.  I  suppose  you  will  have  to  have  it;  but 
mark  my  words,  it  is  a  very  great  sum." 

And  then  Bobby  would  hold  out  his  hand  and  Father 
would  search  through  all  his  pockets — all  eight  of  them,  mind 
you! — and  in  the  very  la^t  one  he  would  find  a  nickel,  which 
he  would  put  into  Bobby's  hand,  and  Bobby  would  say, 
very  politely: 

"Thank  you.  Sir." 

That  is  what  happened  every  Monday  morning  and  always, 
just  at  that  point,  Bobby's  father  would  laugh  a  great  boom- 
ing laugh  and  would  toss  Bobby  up  hisrh  in  the  air  and  kiss 
him  right  where  his  dimple  was.  Bobby  liked  being  tossed 
up  in  the  air,  but  he  was  very  glad  Sumner  or  some  of  the 
other  boys  were  not  there  to  see  him  being  kissed.  A  True 
Gentleman  may  kiss  a  Lady  with  impunity,  but  it  is  em- 
barrassing for  him  to  kiss  or  be  kissed  by  another  True 
Gentleman.     That  any  one  could  tell  you! 

With  this  vast  sum  of  "fi'  cents"  Bobby  could  do  just 
as  he  pleased.  He  didn't  have  to  save  a  penny  for  Sunday 
School  even!  He  could  buy  candy,  or  tops,  or  anything! 
And  so  that  day  when  he  expressed  a  longing  for  doughnuts, 
Sumner  offered  to  sell  him  six  big,  fat,  round  ones  for  ten 
cents.  Is  it  a  wonder  Bobby  was  tempted?  Never  before 
had  the  possibility  of  having  six  doughnuts  at  one  time  pre- 
sented itself  to  him.    But  ten  cents !     Ten  cents !     That  was 
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a  sum  even  greater  than  fi'  cents!  Sumner,  who  was  in  the 
second  grade,  and  was  therefore  very  wise,  said  that  it  was 
two  times  as  much  as  five  cents. 

Bobby  did  not  have  ten  cents!  He  did  not  even  have  five 
cents,  for  only  that  morning  he  had  spent  his  allowance  on 
a  rubber  ball  at  the  School  Store.  He  did  not  really  want 
that  rubber  ball  any  more.  And  he  did  so  want  those  dough- 
nuts. He  came  as  near  to  crying  as  any  True  Gentleman 
ever  comes. 

Sumner  saw  the  difficulty,  but  he  had  a  plan.  Ten  cents 
was,  he  explained,  as  much  a.s  Bobby  would  get  for  two 
Mondays.  He  would  give  Bobby  the  doughnuts  if  Bobby 
would  promise  to  give  him  the  ten  cents  in  two  weeks. 

Bobby  could  scarce  believe  his  ears.  All  those  doughnuts 
at  one  time,  for  nothing — that  is,  for  nothing  for  two  weeks ! 
0'  course  he  would  give  Sumner  the  ten  cents  then.  Of  that 
fact  he  had  not  the  least  doubt.  And  so  Bobby  was  given 
the  doughnuts,  at  once,  because  Sumner's  Mother's  cook  was 
dowTi  in  the  cellar  ironing  and  he  wouldn't  bother  her  by 
getting  them,  you  know. 

Bobby  was  given  the  six  round,  fat  doughnuts !  The  first 
one  was  very  delicious  indeed,  and  the  second  one  was  good, 
but  when  he  had  finished  the  fourth  his  appetite  for  dough- 
nuts had  strangely  diminished,  as  appetites  have  a  habit  of 
doing,  and  he  hid  the  last  two  in  the  safest  place  he  could  think 
of  and  forgot  all  about  them,  for  ever  and  ever. 

But  he  didn't  forget  about  those  other  four.  No  indeed! 
For  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  when  IMother-Dear  ana 
Daddy-Man  were  wondering  what  he  could  have  eaten  to  give 
him  such  an  awful  pain,  Bobby  knew,  but  he  didn't  tell.  Of 
course,  Mother-Dear  had  never  told  him  not  to  eat  four 
doughnuts  all  at  one  time,  but  somehow  he  felt  that  maybe 
she  would  not  approve,  so  he  just  kept  still  and  swallowed  the 
medicines  Daddy-Man  said  would  make  him  all  well  aerain, 
quick!  And  after  a  while  he  went  to  sleep  and  dreamed  hor- 
rible dreams  about  millions  of  doughnuts  just  as  big  as  ele- 
phants chasing  him  along  the  road. 
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The  next  Monday  morning  at  half -past  seven  o'clock  Bob- 
by 's  father  gave  him  his  allowance,  and  Bobby  really  and  truly 
meant  to  keep  it  to  pay  his  Debt,  but  on  Tuesday  when  the 
pop  corn  man  came  along  and  showed  him  how  he  made  the 
little  hard  seeds  turn  into  snow-white  flakes,  he  forgot  all 
about  the  debt  and  bought  a  whole  nickel's  worth  of  those 
white  pop-corn  flakes.  And  on  the  second  Monday  morning 
when  he  got  his  allowance,  he  meant  to  save  it  for  the  Debt, 
but  somehow  he  forgot  that  time,  too,  and  bought  a  whole 
nickel's  worth  of  Something-or-other.  And  when  Sumner 
Smith  demanded  his  money,  Bobby  had  not  one  single  cent! 
He  was  very  sorry,  of  course,  to  disappoint  Sumner  Smith, 
but  he  had  jus'  forgot.     What  could  Sumner  do  about  it? 

But  Sumner  could  do  plenty  about  it,  it  seemed.  Not  foi 
this  had  he  gazed  into  the  School  Store  window  at  the  shiny 
red  top  every  morning  for  two  weeks!  Not  for  this  had  he 
risked  the  wrath  of  mother's  cook!  Tho'  of  course  he  did  not 
explain  that  to  Bobby !  He  told  Bobby  what  would  happen  if 
he  did  not  pay  up.  What  would  happen  was  awful.  Sumner 
would  tell  mother's  cook,  and  she  would  tell  her  gentleman 
friend  who  was  the  biggest  policeman  in  the  world,  with  shiny 
buttons  and  a  club,  and  all,  and  he  would  come  and  arrest 
Bobby  and  lock  him  up  in  jail  and  starve  him  to  death.  So 
there ! 

Bobby  did  not  want  to  be  locked  up  in  a  jail  at  all.  He  told 
Sumner  so,  but  Sumner  was  no  True  Gentleman,  for  he  in- 
sisted that  Bobby  must  be  locked  up  if  he  did  not  pay  his 
debts.  That,  he  affirmed,  was  what  happened  to  all  persons 
who  broke  their  word.  Finally,  however,  he  relented  enough 
to  promise  Bobby  one  more  day  of  grace.  One  more  day,  and 
then — 

It  was  on  the  afternoon  of  the  one-more-day  that  Bobby 
sat  on  the  steps,  looking  so  troubled.  And  who  wouldn't  be 
troubled  with  such  a  load  on  his  mind?  Where  was  the  ten 
cents  to  come  from?  He  had  asked  Mother-Dear  for  it,  but 
she  had  looked  surprised  and  said, 
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"Why,  Bobby!  You  know  you  can't  have  so  much  money 
to  spend !  True  Gentlemen  manage  to  live  within  their  in- 
comes ! " 

He  had  asked  Daddy-Man  for  it,  but  he  had  said, 

''Why,  Son!     Hasn't  P'ather  told  you  never  to  beg!" 

And  so  his  last  resources  had  failed.  In  an  hour  he  would 
surely  go  to  jail.  He  could,  of  course,  kill  the  policeman,  but 
that  would  not  be  polite.  What  could  he  do?  He  felt  very 
much  like  crying,  but  he  decided  it  would  be  better  to  say  a 
Bad  Word.  It  would,  he  was  sure,  make  him  feel  very  much 
better  to  say  a  Bad  Word,  but  he  could  not  think  of  one  bad 
enough.  "Darn"  was  out  of  the  question,  because  it  was  not 
a  Bad  Word  at  all.  Mother-Dear  had  said  so,  and  of  course 
she  knew.  Bobby  was  so  disappointed  because  "Darn"  was 
not  a  bad  word.  Percy,  the  little  boy  who  lived  next  door, 
had  said  it  was  a  very  bad  word,  and  he  had  promised  never 
to  tell  who  taught  it  to  him.  For  days  and  days  Bobby  had, 
at  intervals,  gone  off  by  himself  and  said,  "Dam."  But  one 
day  he  got  mad  at  Percy  and  when  Mother-Dear  insisted  that 
he  go  out  to  play  with  him,  he  said,  "  I  would  rathe?-  not." 

"But  why?"  Mother-Dear  had  asked. 

"Because  Percy  says  Bad  Words.  You  wouldn't  want  me 
to  plav  with  a  boy  who  says  Bad  Words,  would  you,  Mother- 
Dear?"  he  asked. 

Whereupon  Mother-Dear  had  looked  very  serious  and  said, 
"What  does  Percy  say?    Does  he  say  'Darn'?" 

Bobby  was  very  surprised  at  his  Mother-Dear's  intuition, 
but  he  answered  that  Percy  did  say  "Darn."  Think  of  that! 
And  then  Mother-Dear  had  not  looked  shocked  at  all!  She 
had  just  laughed  hard,  and  said,  "Oh,  oh,  Bobby-Boy!  'Darn' 
isn't  a  bad  word  at  all.  It's  just  a  foolish,  silly,  little-boy 
word!     True  Gentlemen  vever  say  it  because  it  is  so  silly! 

Now  what  satisfaction  could  any  one  get  out  of  saying  a  Bad 
Word  that  really  wasn't  bad?  None  at  all,  decided  Bobby. 
And  he  didn't  know  any  other  word  to  say.  He  picked  up  a 
stone  and  threw  it  at  a  bird  up  in  a  tree.  He  didn  't  want  to 
hurt  the  bird.  He  just  wanted  to  throw  the  stone,  and  he 
threw^  it  hard.    He  threw  it  so  hard  that  it  went  right  by  the 
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bird,  without  even  touching  it,  straight  into  the  street  lamp. 
Bobby  thought  he  had  better  go  inside.  Surely  now  two 
policemen  would  come  after  him.  He  just  must  do  something 
Then  suddenly,  he  thought  of  something.  He  would  go  to  the 
city  and  get  a  Job.  That  is  what  all  the  story  book  boys  did. 
Bobby  knew  that,  because  Big  Brother  had  told  him  so.  Big 
Brother,  who  was  all  of  twelve  years  old,  wanted  to  get  a  Job. 
too,  but  Daddy-Man  had  said  he  must  wait  until  he  had  long 
trousers.  But  Big  Brother's  trousers  would  be  long  on  Bobby. 
They  were  a  trifle  baggy,  to  be  sure,  but  who  minded  that? 
With  Daddy-Man's  hat  on  his  head,  no  one  could  possibly 
guess  that  he  was  not  a  grown-up !  Mother  was  not  at  home 
and  the  cook-lady  was  busy  in  the  kitchen,  so  Bobby  could  try 
on  his  costume  without  fear  of  interruption. 

He  was  well  pleased  with  the  result.  No  one,  he  was  sure, 
could  possibly  recognize  him.  Even  the  p'licemen  were  sure 
to  be  fooled !  He  was  not  quite  sure  just  where  the  city  was 
or  how  far  away  it  was.  The  place  where  Bobby  lived  was 
called  the  Suburbs.  But  Bobby  knew  it  could  not  be  far. 
Daddy-Man  had  said  it  was  a  tM^enty-minute  run,  and  there 
were  twenty-five  minutes  before  the  time  that  Sumner  Smith 
had  said  he  would  bring  the  p'liceman. 

Bobby  started  to  run  very  hard  in  the  direction  he  thought 
the  city  must  be.  He  ran  and  ran.  Everybody  on  the  street 
turned  to  look  at  him,  but  nobody  stopped  him  because  he 
seemed  to  know  what  he  was  about.  Pretty  soon  he  began  to 
get  very  tired  and  to  breathe  very  hard.  He  was  sure  he  had 
been  running  at  least  two  times  twenty  minutes,  yet  the  city 
was  nowhere  in  sight.  After  a  while  there  weren't  any  houses 
on  the  road  at  all,  except  once  in  a  while.  Bobby  was  very, 
very  tired  and  he  wished  he  were  back  in  his  own  house  an' 
that  he  had  never  seen  doughnuts.  He  didn't  like  them  at  all, 
now  that  he  thought  of  it !  But  he  must  keep  on  running,  or 
the  p'licemen  would  catch  him.  Finally  he  just  could  not 
walk  pny  more  and  he  sat  down  under  a  tree  for  the  littlest 
minute.  Mr.  Sandman  saw  him  there  and  chuckled  to  himself 
gleefully.  ''Well,  well!"  he  said,  ''Here  is  a  fine  young  gen- 
tleman who  is  quite  ready  for  a  trip  to  Slumberland ! ' ' 
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So  first  one  eye  closed,  very  slowly,  and  then  the  other  eye 
closed,  and  then  before  anyone  could  think,  Bobby  was  fast 
asleep.  The  littlest  minute  changed  into  an  hour  and  the  hour 
changed  into  several  hours,  and  Bobby  slept  on  and  on. 

In  the  meanwhile  Mother-Dear  had  come  home  and  called, 
''Bobby!    Bobby-Boy!" 

But  no  Bobby  had  answered.  Mother-Dear  was  very  wor- 
ried and  she  called  up  Daddy-Man  and  told  him  that  Bobby 
was  lost.  Then  Daddy-Man  was  worried  and  he  called  up 
everybody  he  knew  and  asked  them  if  they  had  seen  Bobby- 
Boy.  But  no  one  in  the  wide,  wide  world  had  seen  him,  ex- 
cept the  people  he  had  passed  on  the  street.  They,  of  course, 
didn't  know  who  he  was,  so  they  were  no  help  to  Daddy-Man 
at  all. 

When  it  began  to  get  dark  outside  Daddy-Man  and  Mother- 
Dear  and  lots  and  lots  of  other  people  all  took  big  lights  and 
started  out  in  every  direction  to  hunt  for  ''Bobby,  True  Gen- 
tleman— aged  five."  They  hunted  and  hunted,  and  they 
called,  as  loudly  as  they  could,  "Bobby!  Bobby!"  But  no 
Bobby  answered  their  calls. 

Suddenly  Bobby  opened  his  eyes  wide.  He  thought  he 
heard  somebody  calling  him.  But  no,  it  was  very  still.  Bobby 
didn't  know,  quite,  where  he  was.  It  was  very  black  all 
around  him  and  the  little  stars  were  twinkling  in  the  sky 
Where  was  his  nice  warm  bed  and  his  Teddy  bear  that  always 
was  by  him,  in  the  night  time,  to  guard  him  from  the  Big 
Black? 

Then  he  remembered  that  he  was  out  in  the  world.  He 
remembered  that  he  was  hunting  a  Job.  He  remembered,  too, 
that  he  was  running  away  from  Sumner's  mother's  cook's 
gentleman  friend,  the  big  p'liceman.  Even  a  grown  up,  True 
Gentleman  would  have  been  afraid  under  those  circumstances, 
and  Bobby  was  very  afraid.  A  great  big,  wet  tear  rolled 
down  his  cheek,  and  then  another  and  another  followed,  and 
Bobby  cried,  just  as  tho'  he  weren't  pretending  he  was  a 
grown  up  person.  He  cried  just  like  any  little  boy  of  five  who 
was  very  cold  and  very  'fraid,  and  who  wanted  his  ^lother- 
Dear  very  much,  would  cry.    Then,  suddenly  he  stopped  cry- 
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ing  and  listened.  Some  one  was  calling  him,  some  one  with  a 
big  man  voice. 

''Bobby!    Bobby!" 

The  p  'liceman  !  He  was  coming  for  Bobby !  But  he  must 
not  find  him  and  lock  him  up  in  the  jail.  Bobby  saw  a  big 
light  coming  towards  him,  down  the  road,  and  he  was  very, 
very  quiet.  But  it  is  most  difficult  for  a  True  Gentleman  of 
five  to  be  quite  still  when  he  is  very  afraid,  so  all  at  once  with- 
out the  least  bit  of  warning,  Bobby  screamed  as  loudly  as  he 
could.  Then  everything  happened  at  once.  Lots  of  lights 
came  towards  him  in  the  dark,  and  lots  of  voices  called  his 
name.  But  above  all  the  noise  he  heard  his  own  Daddy-Man 
saying,  "Son,  Son!  Is  it  you?  Answer  me.  Boy!  There, 
there  !    It 's  all  right !    Daddy  will  take  care  of  you ! ' ' 

And  the  next  thing  he  knew  he  was  in  his  Daddy- Man's 
arms  and  lots  of  people  were  crowding  all  around  him,  and 
his  Mother-Dear  was  crying  and  laughing  at  the  same  time, 
and  saying,  "Why  did  you  do  it,  Baby?  Why  did  you  run 
away  from  me  ? " 

Bobby  Boy  smiled  a  contented  smile  and  snuggled  down 
in  his  Daddy-Man 's  arms.  Everything  was  all  right,  now,  and 
he  was  quite,  quite  safe  from  all  the  p'licemen  in  the  world, 
for  his  Daddy-Man  would  take  care  of  him,  and  his  Daddy- 
Man  was  stronger  than  any  giant,  so  there ! 

But  before  he  went  sound  to  sleep  again  he  answered  his 
Mother-Dear's  question,  for  no  True  Gentleman  ever  is  rude 
to  a  Lady. 

"  'Cause  to  earn  ten  cents!"  he  said. 
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BlfflOReS 


Mclcome! 

We  want  to  make  the  opening  number  of  the  Sweet  Briar 
Magazine  mean  just  that,  to  you.  If  you  are  a  ''new  girl" 
we  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  tell  you  how  happy  w^e 
are  to  have  you  become  a  part  of  Sweet  Briar's  unit  and  how 
anxious  we  are  to  have  you  become  interested  in  all  of  our 
activities.  If  you  are  an  "old  girl"  we  wish  to  welcome  you 
back  to  Sweet  Briar,  and  to  impress  upon  you  just  how  much 
v^e  are  counting  u.pon  your  individual  co-operation  to  make 
1917-18  Sweet  Briar's  most  successful  year.  If  you  are  a  "for- 
mer student"  we  want  you  to  know  that  Sweet  Briar  has  not 
forgotten  you  and  is  always  eager  to  hear  of  your  progress  in 
the  great  outside  world.     So  again,  let  us  say,  "Welcome!" 

Some  later  pages  are  devoted  to  the  special  words  of  wel- 
come from  the  presidents  of  Sweet  Briar's  various  organiza- 
tions, but  these  immediate  pages  we  are  selfishly  reserving  for 
ourselves. 

S'weet  Briar  Magazine  needs  every  one  of  you !  We  cannot 
make  this  too  emphatic. 

We  are  living  today  in  a  troubled  atmosphere.  In  less  than 
a  year's  time  the  American  woman's  attitude  towards  life  has 
undergone  a  complete  change.  New  responsibilities,  hereto- 
fore undreamed  of,  are  now  upon  her.  New  and  important 
interests  occupy  her  time.  New  sorrows  are  softening  her 
nature.  Here  at  Sweet  Briar  we  feel  all  this  change  poig- 
nantly. The  very  fact  that  our  registration  for  the  year,  when 
men's  colleges  are  closing  their  doors,  has  increased  so  that 
we  are  barely  able  to  accommodate  those  whom  we  have  ad- 
mitted and  have  a  fast  growing  waiting  list,  shows  that  we 
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feel  it.  Girls  who  before  the  war  would  have  been  contented 
to  stay  at  home  and  idle  away  their  time  have  awakened  to 
the  fact  that  they  are  the  ones  who  must  be  prepared  to  take 
the  places  in  the  world  which  their  brothers  are  vacating,  and 
are  coming  to  college  to  become  better  prepared  to  meet  this 
new  responsibility.  Underneath  the  care-free  exterior  of  the 
college  girls  of  1917-18  there  is  an  earnest,  worth-while  pur- 
pose vibrating.    There  is  not  one  of  us  who  will  deny  the  fact. 

But  has  the  college  girl,  in  learning  how  to  be  a  college 
woman,  forgotten  how  to  be  a  girl  ?  That  is  a  danger  we  must 
all  be  on  the  watch  against.  In  our  earnest  enthusiasm  to 
' '  amount  to  something ' '  we  must  not  forget  the  old  ways  while 
we  are  following  the  new.  Only  by  co-ordinating  our  best 
efforts  along  our  accustomed  lines,  with  our  best  efforts  in 
our  new  interests  can  we  really  progress.  If  we  completely 
ignore  the  things  we  use  to  do  we  will  tip  the  scales  as  far 
in  one  direction  as  they  formerly  were  tipped  in  the  other. 
Only  by  striking  a  perfect  balance  can  we  fit  ourselves  to 
meet  our  new  responsibilities. 

Because  we  must  maintain  this  balance,  we  are  being  urged 
to  participate  more  than  ever  in  the  activities  here  at  college. 
The  Student  Government  Association  will  teach  us  how  to 
carry  responsibility;  the  Current  Events  Club  will  keep  us 
posted  on  what  is  happening  in  the  world  in  which  we  are 
training  ourselves  to  be  leaders;  athletics  will  keep  us  in  the 
physical  condition  necessary  to  carry  on  our  work.  Dra- 
matics will  teach  us  how  to  attain  self  expression ;  the  Young 
Woman's  Christian  Association  will  teach  us  how  to  be  chari- 
table toward  those  with  whom  we  come  in  contact. 

Too  readily  the  college  girl  learns  selfishness.  Why  is  it 
that  when  we  are  away  from  the  softening  influences  of  our 
homes  and  intimate  associates  we  seem  to  revert  to  the  pri- 
meval instinct  to  "get  there  first,"  over  the  heads  of  every 
one  else,  if  need  be?  Yes,  more  than  any  other  lesson  the 
college  girl  of  today  must  learn  to  be  charitable  if  she  would 
be  a  useful  factor  in  the  world ! 

But  what  can  the  Magazine  do  for  the  girl  of  1917-18? 
Why  need  she  keep  up  her  interest  in  it?     These  questions 
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have  undoubtedly  occurred  to  many  of  our  readers.  The 
answer 'should  be  obvious.  What  is  the  place  of  literature  in 
the  world  ?  Reflect !  Is  it  not  through  literature  that  we  have 
our  knowledge  of  the  progress  of  mankind  ?  Is  it  not  through 
literature  that  civilization  has  passed  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration? Have  we  the  right  to  neglect  our  duty  toward  lit- 
erature ? 

Many  of  our  readers  will  laugh  at  the  idea  that  they  have 
any  duty  toward  the  literature  of  today,  but  that  is  a  mistaken 
attitude.  The  things  that  are  really  worth  while  in  literature 
are  the  thoughts  of  and  the  expression  of  those  thoughts  by 
educated,  thinking  people,  and  we  are  the  educated  women  of 
our  country,  v/e  college  girls.  Of  course  we  lack  the  experi- 
ence age  brings,  but  the  reflections  and  the  vitality  of  youth 
are  often  as  important  as  that  experience  which  we  lack. 

The  Sweet  Briar  Magazine  is  offering  you  the  opportunity 
to  give  expression  to  your  ideas  and  thoughts  and  to  show 
what  you  consider  important  in  the  literary  world.  We  are 
not  endeavoring  to  be  ''high-browish."  We  are  just  trying  to 
be  a  real  magazine  and  we  need  your  co-operation  to  carry 
out  our  aims.  Every  girl  in  Sweet  Briar  is  urged  to  try  to 
''make"  the  magazine.  Can  you  write  a  story?  Have  you 
any  ideas  on  subjects  of  universal  interests?  Have  you  heard 
a  good  joke?  Can  you  write  a  "jingle"  or  a  poem?  Write 
them  down  and  give  them  to  the  magazine  !  Don 't  be  held  back 
because  you  are  a  "new  girl"  or  because  you  are  afraid  your 
contribution  will  be  rejected.  What  if  the  first  one  or  two 
attempts  are  rejected?  That  is  surely  no  disgrace  for  there 
has  never  yet  been  a  truly  great  genius  whom  the  stupid 
editors  appreciated  at  first!  And,  moreover,  when  our  new 
system  (which  is  explained  in  another  section  of  the  magazine) 
goes  into  effect  with  our  next  number,  no  one  but  you  yourself 
will  know  that  your  work  has  been  rejected.  And  remember, 
too,  that  while  it  is  no  disgrace  to  have  a  contribution  rejected, 
it  is  something  of  an  honor  to  have  one  accepted. 

One  more  word  about  the  sort  of  contributions  we  w^ant  to 
encourage.  Please,  please  forget  when  you  are  writing  for 
the  Sweet  Briar  Magazine  that  it  is  a  school  magazine.     Send 
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US  the  sort  of  contribution  you  would  send  to  any  of  what  you 
are  pleased  to  call  i^eal  magazines.  If  you  have  heard  a  humor- 
ous story  about  some  school  affair,  or  if  you  know  some  item 
of  interest  to  the  school,  write  it  for  us  by  all  means,  but  when 
you  are  writing  a  story  or  an  essay  or  a  serious  poem,  forget 
that  the  Sweet  Briar  Magazine  ever  appears  inside  a  school. 
Do  this  and  you  will  not  only  win  the  everlasting  thanks  of  the 
editors  but  will  also  be  preparing  yourself  to  write  after  you 
leave  college. 

Again  we  say,  ' '  Welcome ! ' ' 

.  G.  Elanette  Sollitt. 


The  Sweet  Briar  Magazine  takes  this  opportunity  of  wishing 
its  former  Editor-in-Chief,  Mrs.  John  Allison  Hardy  (Miss 
Genie  Steele),  every  happiness  in  her  married  life,  and  of 
assuring  her  that  the  Staff  of  1917-18  will  do  all  in  its  power 
to  maintain  the  standard  set  by  her  for  the  magazine  in 
1916-17. 
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Clje  Student  d^oternmcnt  7iss*n. 

Have  you  even  read  Kipling's  story  of  *'The  Ship  That. 
Pound  Herself?"  If  you  have  not  read  it,  begin  right  now. 
If  you  have  read  it,  you  will  remember  how  a  beautiful  new 
ship  left  the  ways.  She  was  made  of  the  best  timber,  her 
engines  were  of  the  newest  and  finest  design,  each  separate 
part  was  perfect — but  she  was  untried.  Not  until  she  had 
weathered  a  heavy  gale  was  she  herself  thoroughly  happy,  nor 
could  she  be  depended  upon  by  her  officers  and  crew. 

When  we  come  to  college,  we  too,  like  the  ship,  are  untried 
Our  college  affords  us  the  opportunity  of  "trying  ourselves 
out"  where  the  consequences  of  a  failure  will  not  be  too  dis- 
astrous. Thus  we  can  know  our  strength  and  weaknes  .  Pos- 
sibly the  Student  Government  Association  gives  girls  a  chance 
to  "find  themselves"  more  than  any  other  college  organiza- 
tion. Up  until  the  time  we  enter  college,  whether  at  home 
or  in  preparatory  schools,  we  have  had  older  people  to  defer 
to  and  to  regulate  our  conduct.  Now  we  are  thrown  on  our 
own  responsibility.  Our  ideals  have  been  high,  but  will  we 
live  up  to  them?  The  test  is  at  hand.  Here,  as  later  in  the 
outside  world,  we  must  choose  between  right  and  wrong  with 
our  conscience  for  a  guide,  and  our  sense  of  honor  as  a  motive 
force.  On  every  side  we  see  things  which  are  so  easy  and 
seemingly  harmless  to  do.  We  can  find  out  now  whether  we 
have  the  strength  to  say  "no."  Is  not  this  an  invaluable  ex- 
perience ?  Do  we  not  owe  loyalty  and  love  to  our  Association 
which  is  our  moral  laboratory?  Perhaps  we  feel  that  we  are 
only  very  insignificant  parts  of  a  large  unit.  We  must  re- 
member, however,  that  a  chain  is  no  stronger  than  any  one 
of  its  links  and  on  each  one  of  us  rests  the  success  or  failure 
of  Student  Government.  If  each  of  us  could  feel  to  the  utmost 
a  personal  responsibility  to  the  Association,  and  laying  aside 
individual  wishes,  serve  only  the  community  as  a  whole,  what 
a  wonderful  year  1917-18  would  be  for  the  Association,  for 
Sweet  Briar  College,  and  for  the  individual  student! 

]\Iarianne  ^Iartin. 
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:atl)letic0 


Athletics  for  1917-18  hopes  to  be  a  factor  in  the  life  of 
every  girl  at  Sweet  Briar.  Our  special  aim  and  ambition 
for  this  year  is  to  bring  athletics  to  the  many  as  well  as  to 
the  few.  For  that  reason  we  are  starring  two  sports  this 
fall,  Basketball  and  Hockey,  which  we  think  give  range  in 
selection.  We  want  every  girl  in  school  to  play  one  or  the 
other. 

Miss  Vivienne  Barkalow,  head  of  basketball  interests,  has  a 
very  fine  programme.  Girls  who  have  never  played  before 
are  no  less  welcome  in  her  sport  than  the  experts  of  two  oi 
three  years'  experience.  Teams  will  be  arranged  as  far  as 
possible  with  girls  who  play  abont  the  same  quality  of  game. 
Improvement  in  playing  will  be  watched  for  and  the  teams 
will  rotate  so  that  those  who  show  most  change  may  keei> 
together.  My  word  on  this  line  is  to  work  hard.  Be  a  beaver 
on  your  team. 

Miss  Delia  May  Gilmore  is  in  charge  of  Field  Hockey.  We 
realize  that  this  sport  is  comparatively  new  at  Sweet  Briar, 
so  the  good  players  will  have  their  hands  full  with  teaching 
those  who  do  not  know  Hockey  as  yet,  but  are  anxious  to 
learn.  ]\Iiss  Gilmore  says:  "Grab  a  stick  and  come  down,  try 
out,  and  maybe  you  can  make  one  of  the  marvelous  beginners' 
teams  that  I  am  planning." 

One  big  feature  for  October  is  Lake  Day.  We  have  always 
been  indeed  proud  of  Lake  Day,  and  this  year  extends  the 
following  enviable  records  to  be  matched  or  broken : 

Swim  to  Dam — Erck — 8  minutes,  33  4-5  seconds. 

Dash  to  First  Raft— McCarter— 18  seconds. 

Dash  to  First  Raft — Armstrong — 18  seconds. 

Dash  to  Second  Raft — Erck — 50  seconds. 

Boat  Race— Dam  to  First  Raft— Freshmen  '19 — 2  minutes, 
35  seconds. 

Be  very  energetic,  practice  pulling  the  boats  up  the  lake, 
and  win  your  numerals,  or  get  your  strcjke  in  order  and  break 
some  record!     The  S.   B.   award  is  waiting  for  you.     Miss 
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Dorothy  Neal  will  be  in  charge  of  the  occasion  and  will  be 
indeed  happy  to  have  some  records  smashed. 

Don't  forget  to  try  a  set  or  two  on  the  tennis  courts  and 
to  take  a  turn  at  golf  on  the  hill  toward  the  Walker's.  At  any 
rate,  remember  that  one  hour  a  day  is  very  little  to  give  to 
athletics  and  that  after  a  good  game  of  any  kind  you  can  study 
much  better.  Just  feel  that  we  want  every  girl  to  take  some 
active  part  in  athletics  and  that  once  you  begin  you  will  get 
the  athletic  habit. 

C.  Carroll, 


g.  an.  c  :a. 


College  is  not  of  value  to  the  student  simply  for  the  com- 
prehensive view  of  knowledge  which  it  gives  her  in  the  class 
room.  Its  greatest  gift  lies  in  opportunities  of  personal 
service  and  responsibility.  Opportunities  of  such  service  is 
given  in  the  Young  "Women's  Christian  Association. 

Extensive  indeed  is  the  field  for  personal  or  social  service 
at  Sweet  Briar.  The  broad  campus,  bright  with  college  life, 
holds  within  its  limits  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  a  cosmopolitan 
community.  The  little  Indian  children  at  the  Mission,  the 
silent  white  people  in  the  mountains,  the  little  pickaninnies 
in  the  cornfields,  the  Sunday  school  with  its  full  quota  of 
Sweet  Briar  children,  the  waitresses  who  toil  so  patiently 
and  faithfully  in  the  college  dining-room,  the  students  repre- 
sentative of  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union  and  some  coun- 
tries without — all  enlist  sympathy,  interest  and  the  impulse 
to  serve. 

Personal  service,  the  gift  of  self  to  others,  is  always  wonder- 
ful, but  when  it  is  bound  up  in  the  service  of  the  Master,  when 
it  is  given  to  fulfill  His  great  commission,  ''I  am  come  that 
they  may  have  life  and  that  they  may  have  it  more  abundant- 
ly," it  is  sublime.  What  could  have  greater  value  than  this 
opportunity  of  membership  and  service  in  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association  of  Sweet  Briar? 

Dorothy  Neal. 
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Wxamatit  il5ote0 


In  these  days  of  what  is  popularly  called  ''the  new  theatre 
movement"  amateur  dramatics  most  certainly  play  an  im- 
portant part.  Gradually  we  are  leaving  behind  the  era  of 
the  hopelessly  played  farces,  in  which  every  young  actor  at- 
tempted to  be  a  Montgomery  or  a  Stone,  or  the  equally  hope- 
less sugar  and  honey  love  plays.  Popular  opinion  forbade 
the  mere  amateur  to  meddle  with  any  play  which  attempted 
to  break  away  from  the  conventional.  New  scenic  effects,  new 
modes  of  costuming,  new  types  of  plays  were  only  for  the 
professionals,  and  the  latter  dared  not  attempt  too  radical 
changes  as  it  might  effect  their  pet  tyrant,  the  box  office 
receipts.  No  wonder  there  was  no  advance  in  the  American 
theatre !  The  amateurs  could  not  and  the  professionals  would 
not. 

Then  came  the  new  movement  in  the  theatre,  and  strange 
to  say,  it  came  from  the  amateurs,  or,  if  I  may  use  the  term, 
quasi-amateurs.  Perhaps  the  Washington  Square  Players 
should  have  most  of  the  credit.  At  least,  they  were  among 
the  first  to  prove  that  the  new  on  the  stage  was  desirable  and 
that  this  could  be  not  only  attempted  but  accomplished  by 
unprofessional.  The  movement  spread  wildly  over  the  coun- 
try till  now  all  amateurs  are  crying  for  the  unusual,  the 
artistic. 

Here  at  Sweet  Briar  we  most  certainly  do  not  wish  to  miss 
any  opportunity  to  improve  our  dramatics.  Here  are  no  old 
conventions  and  traditions  to  bind  us.  We  are  free  to  try  out 
the  new,  to  put  on  worth-while  plays  and  to  put  them  on  origi- 
nally. With  the  wealth  of  splendid  material  in  the  new 
girls,  their  charm  and  spontaneity  in  acting,  and  their  interest 
in  the  growth  of  Paint  and  Patches,  we  can  all  try  to  make 
this  year  an  unusual  and  a  worth-while  one  in  Sweet  Briar 
Dramatics. 

Charlotte  De  Beaumont  Seaver. 
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Current  Ctents  Club 

We  all  like  to  think  that  the  atmosphere  and  surroundings 
of  Sweet  Briar  are  ideal  for  a  college  such  a,s  ours;  and  so 
they  are  in  many  respects.  But  there  is,  at  least,  one  dis- 
advantage that  we  labor  under  which  is  not  felt  by  institu- 
tions in  or  near  large  towns  or  cities.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
in  possessing  such  a  magnificent  campus  we  mu,st  needs  be 
somewhat  remote  from  centers  of  activity  and  human  interest ; 
but  such  is  the  case.  The  danger  is  that  we  become  narrow 
and  self-centered  by  losing  our  vital  interest  and  participa- 
tion in  larger  fields,  that  we  live  too  intently  the  college  rou- 
tine and  that  our  knowledge  of  and  sympathy  with  national 
issues  decrease.  May  we  never,  in  our  perfect  security  and 
comfort,  may  we  never  forget  the  trenches  and  hospitals  in 
France ! 

With  this  in  view,  and  to  the  end  that  the  belittling  influ- 
ences of  our  isolated  environment  be  counteracted,  the  Cur- 
rent Events  Club  hopes  that  the  Sweet  Briar  girls  will  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  its  mission  and  render  their  generous  support 
throughout  the  coming  year.  Our  activities  will  conform  in 
general  to  those  of  previous  years.  That  is  to  say,  we  will 
have  our  regular  weekly  meetings  with  informal  talks  b> 
members  of  the  Student  Body,  follow^ed  by  a  general  discus- 
sion of  the  subjects.  Here  and  there  we  hope  to  have  outside 
speakers  to  supplement  our  local  talent.  As  usual,  inter-class 
debates  will  be  held  during  the  year,  and  we  hope  that  they 
may  be  the  cause  of  increased  and  livelier  class  spirit.  It 
seems  hardly  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  invaluable 
training  in  public  speaking  that  is  gained  by  those  who  are 
lucky  enough  to  make  the  teams. 

So  here's  a  welcome  to  the  new  girls  into  Current  Events. 
May  your  interest  in  the  club  result  in  our  mutual  benefit. 

Katherine  Kemp. 
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ALUMNI 

NOTES  !□□ 


Editor — Isabel  Wood 


Mary  Tyler,  '13,  was  married  to  Mr.  Edward  Hanford  Cole, 
June  twenty-second,  1916.  A  little  daughter,  Jane  Blake  Cole, 
was  born  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  August,  1917. 

On  the  same  date,  August  twenty-fifth,  Bernice  Louise  Rich- 
ardson, '13,  and  Mr.  Percy  Cheney  Campbell  were  married  in 
Leominster,  Massachusetts. 

Another  Sweet  Briar  marriage,  that  of  Jane  Snow  to  Mr. 
Howard  Douglas  Mitchell,  occurred  last  December.  Mrs.  Mit- 
chell's present  address  is  Box  945,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

Eugenia  Culberson,  of  Houston,  Texas,  is  now  Mrs.  Charles 
Fowler,  of  Galveston,  Texas. 

Mozelle  Booth,  Mrs.  Thomas  Archer  of  Houston.  Marjorie 
Mozelle  Archer  was  born  September  twenty-fifth,  1916. 

Bess  Kelb,  of  Wichita  Falls,  is  now  Mrs.  Wylie  Blair,  of 
Dallas,  Texas. 

Hester  Littleton,  of  Weatherford,  is  now  Mrs.  Marcel  Bau- 
doux.  Mrs.  Baudoux's  home  is  in  Ghent,  Belgium,  but  during 
the  present  crisis  she  is  living  with  her  husband  and  small 
son  in  Galveston,  Texas. 

Last  spring,  Marie  Downing  was  graduated  in  the  depart- 
ment of  domestic  science  at  Cincinnati  University. 

Hannah  Workum  is  specializing  in  dietetics,  and  Doris 
Lietig  is  a  senior  for  the  A.  B.  degree  in  Cincinnati  University. 

Helen  Sackett,  of  Springfield,  who  was  in  Sweet  Briar 
1916-17,  enters  Wisconsin  University  this  fall. 

Mary  Whitehead,  '17,  fills  the  position  of  assistant  instructor 
in  the  private  Blue  Ridge  School,  Charlottesville,  Virginia. 
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Helen  Sturgis  is  travelling  in  California  upon  her  wedding 
tour.  She  was  married  September  fourth,  to  Mr.  Samuel  Hen- 
ry St.  John  Pond,  of  Walton,  New  York. 

Genie  Morgan  Steele,  '17,  was  married  to  Mr.  John  AllLson 
Hardy  on  August  sixth,  1917.  She  is  living  now  on  a  large 
plantation  in  Columbus,  Mississippi. 

Mary  Pemberton,  '13,  is  now  a  member  of  the  S.  B.  A. 
faculty. 

Janetta  Fitz-Hugh,  of  Charlottesville,  was  married  to  Pey- 
ton Evans,  of  Amherst,  Va.,  on  October  sixth. 
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'CORNER 


^toeet  Briar  :atademj'  iEules 

Meta  Waring  and  Jeannette  Monroe 


I.  Board  50c.  a  square  foot.    Meals  extra. 

II.  Girls  wishing  to  get  up  without  being  called  can  have 
self-raising  flour  for  supper. 

III.  Girls  not  wishing  to  get  up  for  breakfast  can  take  a 
roll  in  bed. 

IV.  Girls  that  get  hungry  between  meals  will  find  a  cooky 
in  the  dictionary. 

V.  Girls  wishing  to  do  a  little  driving  will  find  hammer 
and  nails  in  the  closet.  Those  wishing  to  ride  will  find 
a  horse  in  the  work  shop. 

VI.  If  the  room  gets  too  warm,  open  the  window  and  see  the 
fire  escape. 

VII.  If  you  are  fond  of  athletics  and  enjoy  good  jumping, 
lift  up  the  mattress  and  see  the  bed  spring. 

VIII.  If  the  lights  go  out  while  you  are  studying,  take  a 
feather  out  of  the  pillow.  That  is  light  enough  for  any 
room ! 

IX.  Anyone  troubled  with  night-mare  will  find  a  halter  on 
the  bed  post. 

X.  Girls  desiring  to  get  a  chaperon  to  go  to  Lynchburg,  can 
take  some  cold  cream.     That  will  keep  the  chaps  away. 

XI.  If  you  have  a  pain  and  want  to  get  rid  of  it,  give  it  to 
the  window. 

XII.  When  you  get  thirsty,  take  the  spring  out  of  your 
watch. 
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Editor — Maynette  Rozelle 


Thursday,  September  20: 

Sweet  Briar  entered  upon  its  twelfth  year  with  every  room 
taken  and  with  teachers  living  in  the  practise  rooms. 

Friday,  September  21 : 

Classes  begin  in  earnest.  Juniors  serenaded  the  Fresh- 
men after  lights  to  take  away  ''that  homesick  feeling." 

Saturday,  September  22: 

The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  gave  a  reception  to  the  new  girls.  New 
stars  were  discovered  in  the  "movie"  world — Cotton  Tomp- 
son  and  Helen  Beeson.  (By  the  way,  Beeson  has  the  Crutch- 
field  agency  this  year.) 

Sunday,  September  23 : 

Song  service  to  new  girls  at  6  :00  P.  M.  Sophomores  car- 
ried golden-rod  as  class  color;  songs  fought  for  supremacy 
with  coughing  and  sneezing  of  hay-fever  victims.  The  Soph- 
omores serenaded  the  Seniors  after  lights. 

Tuesday,  September  25 : 

Jane  Henderson  returned  for  a  short  visit. 

Wednesday,  September  26 : 

Invitations  were  received  for  Janetta  Fitzhugh's  wedding. 
The  Senior  class  will  attend  in  body. 

Thursday,  September  27 : 

First  fire-drill  of  the  whole  college. 

Friday,  September  28 : 

Miss  McVea  entertained  the  whole  college  and  the  academy 
with  a  cafeteria  supper  on  the  athletic  field.    The  crowd  waj> 
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served  in  ''bread-line"  fashion  in  the  record-breaking  time 
of  twenty-five  minutes.  Every  one  voted  it  just  the  nicest 
party. 

A  hosiery  and  handkerchief  shower  was  given  to  Janetta 
Fitzhugh  in  Mrs.  Goode's  Apartment.  All  the  seniors  and 
many  of  the  juniors  were  present. 

Saturday,  September  29: 

There  was  a  dance  contest  in  the  gym.  Margaret  McVey 
and  Corinne  Gibbon  carried  off  the  cake. 

Among  the  ''old"  girls  who  have  come  back  to  visit  are 
Edith  Forbush,  Jane  Henderson,  Bertha  Pfister,  Helen  Schu- 
lofer,  Mary  Johns  and  Dorothy  Whitley. 
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CHAM 


Editor — Esther  Turk 

The  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  last  exchanges  seems  to 
be  the  lamentable  number  of  unfulfilled  opportunities  in  both 
prose  and  poetry.  In  addition  there  is  almost  an  entire  lack  of 
really  valuable  essay  work  of  any  kind.  The  few  rather  dry 
articles  such  as  that  on  the  College  Census  in  the  Mount 
Holyoke,  do  not  excite  interest  or  appreciation.  No  doubt 
they  are  quite  adequately  handled,  but  few  have  the  force  of 
character  from  which  to  find  out.  Only  the  exchange  Editor 
can  summon  courage  to  tread  the  bleak  Trail  of  the  Lonesome 
Reader  with  such  a  hope  in  view.  The  utter  lack  of  interest 
compelling  power  in  recent  college  articles  and  essays  is  ap- 
palling. Can  we  who  find  such  limitless  food  for  conversation 
find  nothing  better  to  write  of  than  these  cold  husks  oi 
thought  whose  dryness  is  only  accentuated  by  their  ultra  or- 
derly arrangement? 

The  best  offering  in  this  issue  is  an  article  in  The  Tattler 
on  the  Influence  of  Russian  Folk-Music.  Even  tho  it  is  some- 
what machine-made,  it  is  at  least  very  deftly  made,  and  shows 
extremely  careful  study  and  some  real  thought  upon  the  sub- 
ject. It's  greatest  fault  is  not  so  much  the  artificiality,  which 
characterizes  most  of  the  articles,  as  a  certain  encyclopedic 
touch  of  impersonality.  It  escapes  the  merely  statistical  by 
a  too  narrow  margin  to  be  perfectly  successful. 

Before  going  further,  it  seems  worth  while  to  comment  on 
the  general  quality  of  this  particular  issue  of  the  Tattler. 
Taken  as  a  whole  it  seems  far  below  the  ordinary  standards  in 
such  matters,  since  it  consists  merely  of  two  essays  and  two 
poems.    Yet  the  essay  mentioned  jbove  is  quite  admirable  in 
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many  respects,  and  while  the  second  essay  is  negligible,  the  two 
poems  are  excellent.  Tenebnae  is  very  well  done  tho  it  lacks 
the  potential  energy  of  the  second  poem  Habana,  a  piece  curi- 
ously suggestive  of  still  better  things  in  the  near  future. 
When  the  standard  is  so  good,  it  seems  a  pity  that  the  ma- 
terial could  not  be  amplified.  The  addition  of  a  couple  of  good 
stories  and  perhaps  an  informal  essay  would  produce  an  al- 
together admirable  magazine.  The  absence  of  the  "scrappy" 
articles  which  especially  detracted  from  the  previous  issue  is 
very  noticeable.  With  the  April  number  as  a  foundation,  it 
should  be  possible  to  create  and  maintain  a  good  standard  in 
every  respect. 

Good  poetry  even  of  the  most  amateurish  kind  is  conspici- 
ous  only  by  its  absence.  There  is  little  pretense  at  poetry  and 
w^hat  there  is  can  only  be  characterized  as  "hollow — hollow- 
hollow."  On  the  whole  the  best  poem  seems  to  be  the  quaint 
little  ballad  of  King  Richard  and  the  Priest  of  Andeli.  The 
atmosphere  of  this  poem  is  carefully  preserved  and  the  pecu- 
liar rhythm  is  exceptionally  well  imitated.  It  is  the  only  real- 
ly satisfactory  thing  in  the  Mount  Holyoke;  tho,  in  a  certain 
sense,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  good  material.  Another  poem, 
the  Escape  has  hardly  a  redeeming  feature  and  the  magazine 
shows  an  amazing  dearth  of  good  essay  material.  Several  of 
the  stories  are  not  without  interest  and  at  least  one  shows  some 
literary  skill  and  a  little  real  character  portrayal. 

Tho  it  seems  to  set  a  rather  low  standard,  it  must  be  admit- 
ted that  the  Knot  of  Blue  Ribbon  is  undoubtedly  the  best  story 
that  appeared  in  this  group  of  exchanges.  The  character  of 
'Zekial  is  really  well  drawn  with  only  a  few  deft  touches  and 
he  stands  out  as  the  only  excuse  for  the  existence  of  the  story. 
The  total  lack  of  plot  interest,  and,  what  is  more  important  in 
this  instance,  the  absence  of  any  convincing  setting,  destroy 
the  effect  of  this  story.  No  where  does  the  reader  find  any  in- 
dication of  these  two  lovely  characters  in  their  relation  to  the 
world  they  live  in.  Miss  Lucretia  suffers  from  this  defect 
even  more  for  she  ceases  to  be  convincing.  The  writer  gives  us 
no  real  explanation  for  her  faithfulness  and  her  whole  char- 
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acter  rests  on  the  one  touch  of  cleverly  indicated  rustic  super- 
stition. 

Her  Portrait  is  based  upon  a  rather  clever  idea  but  is  too 
poorly  executed  to  be  really  worthy  of  comment.  It  is  only 
one  of  the  wasted  opportunities  already  spoken  of,  altho  this 
particular  element  is  even  more  noticeable  in  the  stories  in  the 
Wells  College  Chronicle.  The  first  story,  Her  Part,  has  nar- 
rowly escaped  a  successful  interpretation,  principally  because 
of  certain  artificial  and  unconvincing  elements  in  its  develop- 
ment, while  the  second  story  of  any  note,  Ivory  Ear-Rings,  has 
nothing  to  recommend  it  but  its  clever  inception.  The  whole 
trend  of  the  story  is  wrong  and  the  structure  is  childishly 
faulty.  Yet  it  might  have  been  a  clever  story.  After  all,  it 
seems  necessary  to  stop  just  where  we  began,  for  they  all  had 
the  chance  of  being  "clever  stories." 
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Editor — Elizabeth  C.  Eggleston 


Kempie — (to  self-possessed  young  woman  descending  from 
bus) — "Freshman  or  Academy?" 

Young  Woman  (frigidly) — "I  am  Dr.  Smith." 
Kempie  evaporates. 

1st  New  Girl — ''Where  do  you  live?" 

2nd  New  Girl— "In  Manson" 

1st  New  Girl— "Oh,  I  live  in  Pittsburg!" 

New  Girl   (To  Katherine  Marshall  in  white  middy  suit)  — 
"What  is  the  future  position  of  you  girls  wearing  white?" 

Miss  Merinos — "Define  a  Plane." 

New  Girl  (frantically) — "A-a  c-circus  without  any  b-bumps" 

Judging  from  certain  rooms  in  Manson  we  are  inclined  to 
agree  with  Aristotle  that  "The  brain  is  a  gland  for  the  se- 
cretion of  tears." 

Two  new  girls  think  that  the  pond  is  "such  a  lovely  place". 

Old  Girl— "Oh,  here's  a  new  rule."  (Reading)  "Do  not 
leave  room  while  water  is  drawing." 

New  Girl — ' '  Why  isn  't  that  posted  in  the  art  room  ? ' ' 


New  Girl  (to  Johnny  Frieburg) — "Well,  where  is  the 
hawth?" 

Johnny— "Do\^Ti  the  hall." 

New  Girl  (frigidly) — "There  is  some  mistake,  I  ordered 
a  room  with  a  private  bawth!" 
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German  Teacher — *'Miss  L.,  what  are  the  three  graces?" 
Miss  L. — ** Faith,  hope  and  charity." 

We  are  glad  to  note  the  sisterly  spirit  between  the  Junior 
and  the  Sophomore  classes.  The  Juniors  even  sang  to  the 
Sophomores  on  the  night  of  Miss  McVea's  picnic! 

Did  you  know  that  the  latest  fad  for  Freshmen  is  to  order 
Juniors  and  Seniors  to  carry  their  suit  cases  to  the  station? 
G.  T.  can  tell  you  all  about  it ! 

New  girl  descends  fire  escape  frantically  clutching  a  fifty- 
cent  piece. 

Gertrude  Clark— **  What  is  that  for?" 

New  Girl — ''They  told  me  to  grab  everything  I  could,  and 
this  is  it!" 

New  Girl  (Referring  to  a  certain  well  known  Senior) — "Is 
that  girl's  name  really  Silly?" 

We  thought  we  had  come  upon  an  employment  agency  when 
we  read  such  items  as  these: 

''No  experience." 

"All  afternoons  off." 

"Nothing  bothering  me  in  the  afternoon,"  but  Vivi  assures 
us  that  they  are  merely  answers  to  her  B.  B.  questions. 
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Cftree  IBelljS 

Shelly  Rouse,  '21 


Almost  dozing  off  to  sleep, 
Roommate  wrapped  in  slumber  deep, 
Sudden  sounds  the  fire  bell 
Punctuated  by  a  yell. 

Up  you  jump   from  downy  couch. 
Land  on  tack  and  murmer, ' '  Ouch ! ' ' 
March  the  hall  in  double  rows. 
Run  some  splinters  in  your  toes. 

Now  you  reach  the  fire  escape, 
Covered  only  by  a  cape, 
You  descend  the  ladder  slim, 
In  a  silence  deep  and  grim. 

Sadly  .you  think  of  your  warm  bed, 
The  girl  above  steps  on  your  head. 
You  leave  the  ladder  with  a  bound. 
And  come  down  hard  upon  the  ground. 

You  set  off  at  a  fearful  pace. 
To  reach  the  ordained  meeting  place. 
Trip  over  stone,  and  down  you  fall 
Just  as  your  name's  read  at  roll-call. 

Get  up,  dash  madly  round  the  turn 

In  time  to  hear  Miss  Martin's  stern, 

' '  She  should  be  here,  she  knows  she  '  oughter, ' 

We  '11  have  to  fine  Miss  Blank  a  quarter ! ' ' 

The  night  is  dark,  you're  sleeping  well. 
When  sudden  sounds  a  fire  bell, 
Forced  your  warm,  soft  bed  to  leave. 
Say,  have  you  a  "special  peeve?" 
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Smportant  :annountement0 

The  Editor-in-Chief  of  the  Sweet  Briar  Magazine  announces 
that  there  will  be  a  place  open  on  the  staff  of  the  Magazine 
after  Christmas  for  a  new  girl  or  Freshman  in  the  College  who 
has  had  two  or  more  contributions  accepted  by  the  magazine 
up  to  that  time.  In  the  event  that  more  than  one  girl  quali- 
fies for  the  place  under  these  conditions,  the  editor  reserves 
the  right  to  use  her  discretion  in  selecting  the  one  from  the 
eligibles  who  appears  to  her  to  be  best  qualified  for  the  posi- 
tion on  the  staff.  This  offer  does  not  include  students  of  Sweet 
Briar  Academy. 

Academy  students  are  notified  that  we  are  introducing  an 
Academy  Corner  in  the  magazine,  in  which  one  or  two  con- 
tributions from  the  Academy  will  appear  in  every  number. 
These  contributions  may  be  poems,  stories  or  essays.  Jokes 
may  be  submitted,  and  will  appear  in  the  nonsense  department. 

The  Sweet  Briar  Magazine  has  increased  its  issue  to  six 
numbers  a  year. 

You  are  requested  to  send  all  news  about  former  students 
to  Isabel  Wood,  who  is  Editor  of  the  "Alumni  Department." 

The  staff  of  the  Siveet  Briar  Magazine  announces  prizes  of 
$5  each  to  be  awarded  at  the  end  of  the  year  for  the  best  es- 
say, the  best  story,  and  the  best  poem  that  have  appeared  in 
the  Sweet  Briar  Magazine  in  the  course  of  the  year.  The 
judges  will  be  chosen  from  the  Faculty  and  will  be  announced 
at  a  later  date. 

HOW  TO  SUBMIT  A  CONTRIBUTION 

I.  Contributions  to  the  magazine  may  be  given  to  any 
member  of  the  magazine  staff  or  deposited  in  a  box,  made  for 
the  purpose,  in  the  hall  of  the  Academic  building. 
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II.  All  contributions  must  be  written  in  ink  on  one  side  of 
the  paper.  The  pages  must  be  numbered  in  the  left  hand  cor- 
ner and  fastened  together. 

III.  No  manuscript  may  he  signed.  Accompanying  every 
manuscript  of  any  kind  must  be  a  separate  sheet  of  paper  con- 
taining : 

(1)  The  title  of  the  contribution. 

(2)  The  full  name  of  the  contributor. 

(3)  The  class,  college  or  academy,  of  the  contributor. 

(4)  The  College  address  of  the  contributor. 

This  paper  must  be  enclosed  in  a  sealed  envelope,  attached 
to  the  manuscript.  The  envelope  must  have  written  on  the 
outside  the  title  of  the  article.  If  the  contributor  wishes  to 
have  her  manuscript  returned  in  case  of  rejection,  request  ac- 
cordingly must  be  indicated  on  the  outside  of  the  envelope. 
No  manuscript  which  does  not  follow  these  directions  will  be 
considered  by  the  Editors. 

If  a  contribution  is  accepted  the  contributor  will  be  noti- 
fied by  the  Editor-in-chief  before  it  is  published.  If  notice  o'' 
acceptance  :s  not  received  at  once  there  is  no  cause  for  dis- 
euuragemer.t.  The  Editor  may  be  holding  the  article  f<»r  a  fu- 
ture number.  A  day  will  be  announced  at  the  end  of  the  year 
when  any  manuscripts  that  have  not  been  used  can  be  called 
for  in  the  Senior  Study.  All  contributions  which  cannot  be 
used  Avill  be  destroyed  unless  request  for  their  return  is  made 
on  the  envelope  accompanying  the  manuscript 

None  of  the  envelopes  accompanying  the  manuscripts  will  be 
opened  until  the  Editor  has  decided  upon  the  articles  to  be 
used  in  the  magazine.  By  this  means  we  hope  to  insure  per- 
fect fairness  in  the  selection  of  material. 

Nothing  vvill  be  printed  anonymously  except  contributions 
of  members  of  the  staff,  editorials  and  jokes.  If,  however,  for 
sufficient  reason,  a  contributor  wishes  to  have  an  article  pub- 
lished without  signature,  exception  may  be  made  in  her  case 
with  the  consent  of  the  Editor.  The  Editor  must  know  the 
author  of  everything  that  is  published  in  the  magazine. 
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If  students  will  comply  with  these  regulations,  they  will  be 
''doing  their  bit"  to  make  Sweet  Briar  Magazine  the  equal,  at 
least,  of  any  college  magazine  in  the  country. 

Extra  copies  of  the  magazine  in  limited  numbers  may  be 
bought  from  Eleanor  Smith,  for  25c  the  copy. 

Have  you  any  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  mag- 
azine? The  Editor  will  thank  you  for  them  if  you  will  tell 
them  to  her,  or  to  a  member  of  the  staff,  of  if  you  will  drop 
them  in  the  "Magazine  box". 
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a  CJ)ri0tma0  praper 

J3P,  thou  little  Christ  Jesus,  who  didst  come  unto  the  world 
to  bring  peace  and  good-will  to  men,  give  us  peace. 

2[)ur  hearts  are  broken  by  the  wars  and  hatreds  of  men. 
Give  us  peace. 

ILet  the  blood  of  the  many,  shed  in  willing  sacrifice,  for  the 
truth  as  men  see  it,  bring  the  world  to  a  knowledge  of  God's 
truth. 

jlbet  thy  glorious  Star  of  Christmas  shine  again  upon  our 
darkened  earth,  bringing  the  vision  of  a  love  that  shall  so 
fill  the  heart  of  mankind  that  peace  on  earth  shall  be  a  reality 
forever  more. 

®o  may  we  hear  again  the  song  of  the  Angels.  So  may  we 
know  again  the  joy  of  the  Christmastide. 

(©rant  us  thy  peace,  0  Jesu. 

E.  W.  M. 
J.  P.  S. 
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Cfte  iSeto  Qgotning 

Maynette  Rozelle,  '20 

When  that  new  morning  shall  awake, 
Of  peace  and  love  and  brotherhood, 
When  man's  conception  of  the  truth 
Shall  seem  as  childhood  imagery, 
And  old  ideals  shall  fade  away 
As  stars  before  the  morning  sun, 
Will  we,  the  women  of  the  race, 
Dare  claim  protection  as  our  share? 
Or  shall  we,  hand  in  hand  with  man. 
Go  forth  to  'stablish  truth  and  right. 
With  faces  toward  the  rising  sun 
Of  future  life  and  happiness? 


J 
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Central  ^axK  aajest 

K.  K. 

*'  flST  wan,  me  darlint,  plase." 

"No,  Pat,  I  won't  do  nothing  o'  the  sort,  and  you  know 
it.    Gwan  along  your  beat  or  I  '11  tell  the  chief  on  you ! ' ' 

Patrolman  Mulvaney  regained  an  upright  position  by  very 
nearly  upsetting  the  newsstand  over  which  he  had  been  lean- 
ing, and  turned  slowly  and  sorrowfully  away.  His  helmet  was 
tipped  sullenly  forward  over  his  eyes  and  his  billy  swung 
listlessly  instead  of  performing  its  accustomed  cheerful  gyra- 
tions. After  a  few  paces,  however,  an  idea  struck  him  and 
he  swung  angrily  around  and  reaccosted  the  fair  purveyor  of 
the  yellow  journal. 

"Hark  ye,  Eosie,  if  uts  that  pie-faced  young  crook  av  a 
Eyetalian  that's  shtalin'  your  affections,  there'll  be  the  divil 
an'  all  to  pay!  Till  him  fer  me,  that  if  Oi  see  his  derthy 
face  around  here  Oi'll  run  him  in.  Oi  ain't  no  arrm  av  the 
law  for  nothin'!  An  Oi  have  me  ain  suspeecions  abaht  that 
hawld-up  in  the  par-rk  last  wake, ' ' 

Rosa  Karenine  was  engrossed  in  arranging  her  wares  and 
affected  to  hear  no  syllable  of  the  foregoing,  all  of  which  ir- 
ritated her  friend  the  more.  Thus  coolly  dismissed,  he  strode 
off  along  his  beat  at  a  ferocious  pace  with  head  up,  arms  swing- 
ing and  righteous  Hibernian  wrath  gleaming  in  his  blue  eyes. 
His  way  took  him  through  the  neighboring  park  entrance  and 
out  of  sight  along  a  shady  path. 

The  late  afternoon  sun  cast  a  lingering  ray  on  the  gilt  horses 
of  the  Maine  Memorial  and  on  the  head  of  Christopher 
Columbus  on  the  summit  of  his  column,  and  then  withdrew  to 
give  the  arc  lights  and  electric  signs  their  turn  as  illuminators 
of  Columbus  Circle.  * 

"Violettas — quart — a — bunch!"  croaked  a  huckster  a^  he 
dodged  a  street  car  and  alighted  on  the  curb  in  front  of  Rosa's 
stand.  "Violetta — quart — a — bunch.  Twenty-five  centa  da 
violetta!"  and  then  modulating  his  tone,  "Rosie!    Hallo!" 
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Rosa  looked  up,  startled,  into  the  handsome,  dark  features 
of  a  swarthy  son  of  Italy,  who  took  the  least  faded  remnant 
of  his  wares  and  pressed  it  mutely  into  her  limp  hand. 

"Ah,  Pietro!  You  frighten  me  so,"  she  gasped.  "The  big 
cop  is  jealous  and  he  suspects  you  of  making  that  haul  in  the 
park  and  will  run  you  in,  and  then  perhaps  Siberia  or  Sing 
Sing!  Please  go  away  quick.  He'll  be  along  his  beat  in  a 
minute. ' ' 

' '  Go  away  queek  ?  From  you  ?  Et  ees  not  possible.  There 
ees  no  Siberia  in  Amerigo  and  Colombo  up  there"  (pointing  at 
the  colunm)  "he  will  no  let  a  da  chumsy  Irishman  catch  me. 
Seence  da  other  night  in  da  park,  I  have  plenty  theeng  for 
two  peopla.    Rosa,  mia?    Weel  you  come?" 

But  a  block  up  the  avenue,  she  had  seen  a  policeman's 
helmet  pass  under  a  lamp.  Pietro  saw  it  too,  and  murmur- 
ing "Adio,"  slipped  around  the  Subway  kiosk  and  sank  into 
obscurity  in  a  dense  shadow  behind  the  park  wall.  The 
wearer  of  the  helmet  approached,  passed  by  and  disappeared 
into  the  Subway.  It  was  not  Patrolman  Mulvaney.  In  an- 
other instant  Rosa  heard  again  that  pleading  voice  at  her 
elbow. 

"Rosa,  weel  you  come?  We  will  go  away  to  Rome  or  Mos- 
cow— wer  da  are  no  Irish — an — " 

"Ah,  Pietro,  you  are  still  the  immigrant.  Wen  you  be 
American  like  me  for  five  year,  you  think  no  more  of  Rome — 
or  Moscow." 

"Then  come  weeth  me  to — to — Brooklyn!  No  more  da 
newspapper  or  da  violetta,  an'  I  weel  braka  da  bank  safe  an' 
we  weel  be  reech  an  go  hear  my  fraud,  da  gret  Etaliano  to 
sing  in  da  opera." 

' '  Yes,  but  you  forget  the  little  brother.  I  cannot  leave  him. 
He  is  not  yet  old  enough  to  sell  the  papers  for  himself." 

' '  Ah,  da  leetla  fella  !    We  tak '  heem,  too. ' ' 

"All  right,  Pietro,  I " 

"Ow,  ye  derthy  shcoundrel,  ye!"  roared  Patrick  Mulvaney 
suddenly  appearing  from  nowhere  in  particular  and  diving  at 
his  rival 's  head  with  brandished  night  stick.  But  his  prey  was 
the  slighter  and  more  agile  of  the  two.     Dodging  through  a 
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crowd  of  pedestrians,  he  turned  a  handspring  over  the  park 
wall  and  disappeared  in  the  shadowy  undergrowth.  The  more 
corpulent  administrator  of  justice  clambered  laboriously  over 
the  parapet  and  went  crashing  in  x>ursuit,  not  jjausing  in  the 
excitement  of  the  chase  to  summon  assistance,  but  thinking  to 
capture  the  fugitive  single-handed  like  the  noble  Gaelic  war- 
rior he  was. 

The  chase  led  through  those  parts  of  Central  Park  leasi 
frequented  in  the  evening,  along  bridle  paths,  around  the 
lake,  through  the  grotto  and  among  the  rhododendrons.  At 
length,  completely  winded,  Officer  Mulvaney  found  himself  in 
a  secluded  sylvan  nook,  on  his  knees,  undignifiedly  peering 
into  the  mysterious  intricacies  of  a  clump  of  shrubbery  where 
he  had  last  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  quarry.  Busily  probing 
the  bushes  with  a  stick,  he  was  making  just  enough  disturbance 
not  to  see  or  hear  the  lithe,  snake-like  figure  that  was  crawiing 
towards  him  along  the  ground  about  ten  feet  in  the  rear. 

''Bedad,  if  Oi  doan't  think  he's  climbed  the  thr^e!" 
mutttered  the  son  of  Old  Erin  crossly  and  squatted  back  on  his 
heels  perplexedly  scratching  his  head.  The  figure  behind  him 
stiffened  into  rigidity  and  waited. 

*'Ar-re  ye  up  in  the  tree,  now?"  the  officer  growled,  rising 
wearily  to  his  feet  and  shaking  a  menacing  fist  at  the  dim 
branches.  "If  ye  doan't  come  dowTi,  Oi'll  shoot  ye  full  oi 
holes,  that  Oi  will ! ' '  and  a  stray  beam  from  a  distant  lamp 
glimmered  on  the  barrel  of  his  colt.  But  the  figure  behind 
him  had  sprung  to  life.  The  man  in  uniform  heard  a  sharp, 
metallic  click,  he  tried  to  jump  around  and  meet  his  assailant, 
but  stumbled  and  fell  forward,  flat  on  the  ground. 

Meanwhile,  the  other  party  to  the  affair  was  making  rapid 
progress  away  from  the  scene.  In  a  short  time  he  emerged 
from  the  seventy-second  street  exit,  and  summoned  a  south- 
bound Eighth  Avenue  surface  car  to  stop.  Pietro  smiled 
graciously  at  the  sleepy  conductor  as  he  paid  his  fare,  and  in- 
quired solicitously  if  he  thought  it  would  rain. 

"Gwan!"  said  the  henchman  of  the  traction  company 
peevishly  and  jerked  the  bell  rope.  The  Italian  sat  down  in 
the  car  and  appeared  deeply  interested  in  the  frieze  of  ad- 
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vertisements  of  which  he  could  read  not  a  single  syllable.  At 
sixtieth  street  he  debarked. 

"Pietro!"  gasped  the  agitated  Eosa,  as  she  saw  him  step 
nonchalantly  to  the  curb,  "I  thought — what!" 

*'Nothin',  nothin'/'  be  answered  carelessly,  "we  can  now 
get  da  leetla  brother  an'  go  to  Kome,  Moscow  an'  Brooklyn,  an' 
brake  da  bank  safe." 

Back  in  the  dark,  interior  recesses  of  the  park  Mr.  Mulvaney, 
late  of  Ireland  and  private  in  the  New  York  Police  Depart- 
ment, had  regained  a  sitting  posture  and  was  contemplating 
his  ankles  with  a  countenance  indicative  of  profound  medita- 
tion. Now  Pat  was,  by  nature,  a  trifle  vain  and  thought  him- 
self, on  the  whole,  a  rather  fine  looking  fellow.  He  had  even 
been  known  at  times  to  indulge  in  trifling  bits  of  ornament 
calculated  to  embellish  his  person.  Masculine  jewelry  was, 
therefore,  not  an  unexplored  field,  in  view  of  the  numerous 
rhinestone  stick-pins,  cuff-links,  rings  and  watch  charms  of 
which  he  was  the  proud  possessor.  But  anklets !  The  word 
suggested  something  pertaining  essentially  to  scantily  clothed 
South  Sea  Islanders,  and  his  nose  curled  up  in  disgust  as  he 
gazed  at  the  beautiful,  shiny,  bracelet-like  affairs  that  tenderly 
embraced  his  ankles.  Then  as  the  stunning  force  of  his  fall 
began  to  wear  off  and  his  mind  cleared,  he  leaned  forward 
and  felt  the  silvery  bangles  with  an  explorative  forefinger. 
"Begorra!"  he  exploded  at  last  as  full  realization  dawned, 
"ut's  a  pair  av  thim  new  spring-lock  hand-cuffs,  ut  is !  That 
blithering  Eyetalian ! "  he  groaned. 

A  few  frantic  attempts  convinced  him  of  the  hopelessness 
of  trying  to  break  the  lock  without  proper  implements,  so  he 
rose  with  difficulty  to  his  feet  and  essayed  hopping  as  a  mode 
of  locomotion.  Alas,  poor  Yorick!  He  had  had  no  training 
in  interpretative  dancing.  He  tottered,  beat  the  air  frantically 
with  his  hands  and  then — great  was  the  fall  thereof.  There 
was  nothing  left  for  him  to  do  but  crawl  along  the  sodden 
turf  on  his  hands  dragging  his  manacled  feet  behind  him. 

Inconveniently  for  himself,  Patrick  was  proud  as  well  as 
vain.  He  would  sooner  die  than  have  a  member  of  the  force 
humiliated  before  a  civilian.     Thus,  two  possible  rescuers  in 
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the  person  of  nocturnal  pedestrians  he  avoided  instead  of 
summoning  to  his  aid.  But  fortunately,  it  did  not  occur  to 
him  how  very  like  a  stranded  mermaid  he  appeared.  Or 
rather,  not  to  libel  the  graceful  daughters  of  Neptune,  one 
might  say  that  some  latent  propensities  of  Mr.  Mulvaney's 
evolutionized  ancestors  of  the  genius  gastropoda  were  op- 
portunely coming  to  the  fore.  At  any  rate  that  part  of  his 
anatomy  termed  by  his  mates  on  the  force  his  "bay  window'' 
was  requisitioned  into  service.  Painful  and  depressing  was 
the  journey,  the  more  so  in  that  Pietro's  apprehensions  re- 
garding rain  appeared  to  be  well  founded. 

Wriggling  over  sodden  leaves,  sliding  across  mud  puddles, 
struggling  through  dripping  hedge-rows,  at  length  in  the  cold 
grey  light  of  early  dawn  this  benighted  soul  arrived  at  the 
frontier.  And  straightway  a  certain  colleague,  as  he  patrolled 
his  beat,  was  startled  to  see  a  haggard  countenance,  similar 
to  that  of  the  immortal  Pecksniff,  rise  uncertainly  from  behind 
the  park  wall,  and  hear  it  hoarsely  demand  assistance. 
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^is  ^Letter  J^ome 

G.  Elanette  Sollitt,  '18 

"Oh,  Mother  Dear, 

It 's  Christmas  night !     To  think  I  didn  't  know ! 

No  wonder.    Last  December  seems  at  least  ten  years  ago. 

Remember  how  the  folks  came  up  ?    Gee,  what  a  feast  we  had, 

I'he  Aunts  and  Uncle  Jack  and  Sis  and  me  and  you  and  Dad ! 

We  had  a  tree — Remember?    And  we  sat  around  the  fire. 

You  ought  to  see  me  now,  all  covered  up  with  dirt  and  mire. 

I  have  just  come  in  from  duty.    We  were  up  behind  the  guns 

All    this  freezing    Christmas  morning,    shooting  up  a    few 

damned  Huns. 
We  lost  some  good  men,  Mother.    My  pal,  young  Jack  McKee, 
The  finest  fellow  that  I  knew,  fell  down  'long  side  of  me. 
He  didn't  die  right  off,  but  God,  I  wish  he  had! 
I  never  in  my  life  have  seen  the  courage  of  that  lad! 
His  blood  gushed  like  a  fountain  and  it  stained  the  ground  all 

red. 
But  not  until  the  very  end  did  he  go  off  his  head. 
He  just  lay  there  a-dyin',  with  a  smile  that  cut  my  heart, 
For  he  knew  as  well  as  I  that  they  would  put  him  in  the  cart 
And  take  him  for  his  last  ride,  'fore  tomorrow's  sun  would 

rise. 
His    lips  were  smiling.    Mother,    but  Hell's  fire    was  in'  his 

eyes ! 
Then  just  before  he  went  there  came  a  look  upon  his  face 
Like  the  rowers  wore  at  school  when  they  just  had  won  a  race, 
An'  he  sort  of  gasped  and  whispered,  'Say  Dickie,  listen  here. 
Will   you  write   to  the  home  folks,    pal,  and  try  to   make  it 

clear 
That  I  thought  of  them  on  Christmas,  and  I  surely  meant  to 

write. 
But  the  Great  Commander's  ordered  that  I  pack  my  grip 

tonight. 
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Say  I  wish  I  could  have  sent  them  some  gift,  or  just  a  card, 
But  when  one  is  in  the  trenches,  Christmas  shopping's  rather 

hard! 
Tell  Mother  that  I  love  her — and  Dad — and,  well,  Marie! 
And  wish  them  Merry  Xmas  and  a  glad  New  Year  for  me ! 
Say,  make  that  strong  to  them,  old  pal,  for  it's  gladly  that  I 

pay 
For  the  the  one  gift  I  am  giving  upon  this  Christmas  day ! 
I  had  dreamed  of  a  big  diamond — three  carats — for  Marie, 
But  she  understands  I  had  to  sort  of  help  humanity!' 
And  that  was  all.    Oh,  Mother,  this  is  not  a  "merry"  day. 
But  say,  if  I  go  too — Tho'  of  course  I  w^on't! — I  pray 
I'll  go  the  way  that    Jack  did.     And  I  ivill,  without  regret. 
So  Mother,  don't  be  sad  if     .     .     .     And  don't  ever  forget 
That  I  mean  to  come  back  to  you,  but  I  may  not.    We  can't 

tell. 
That  fellow  knew  his  alphabet  who  said  that  ' '  War  is  Hell ' ' ! 
But  it's  Heaven  that  we're  fighting  for — or  so  it  seems  to 

me — 
There's  not  a  thing  that  matters  save  our  gaining  victory! 
Well,  Merry  Christmas,  Mother!    I  will  say  it  anyway. 
I'm  off  to  sleep  now,  Honey,  for  I've  had  a  busy  day." 
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%\tt  €\ixi6tianitv  of  Ittntoln 

Catharine  Towne,  '19 

SINCE  eighteen  sixty-five,  when  one  of  Lincoln's  bio- 
graphers put  forth  the  claim  that  he  was  a  devout  believer 
in  Christianity,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
on  the  subject.  But  all  who  have  studied  the  life  of  Lincoln 
to  any  great  extent,  have  realized  that  it  would  have  been 
practically  impossible  for  Lincoln  to  be  what  he  was  without 
Christianity.  Evidence  shows  us  that  the  claims  of  Stephen 
Logan,  John  Stewart  and  William  Herdon,  who  were  at  one 
time  law-partners  of  Lincoln,  are  false.  Lincoln  was  not  a 
member  of  any  religious  body  and  he  himself  declared  that  he 
was  somewhat  of  a  fatalist,  but  notwithstanding  the  fact,  he 
had  a  firm  conviction  of  the  protecting  power  of  God  and  of 
the  great  value  of  special  prayer. 

The  conditions  under  which  Lincoln  was  reared  were  not 
favorable  to  a  life  of  profound  Christianity.  His  parents  were 
poor  and  uneducated,  and  their  religion  was  of  an  unen- 
lightened nature,  tinctured  with  superstition  characteristic  of 
the  backwoods,  but  Lincoln  overcame  this  one,  as  he  did  all 
the  other  obstacles  in  his  life. 

One  book  which  he  obtained  in  his  youth  and  made  great 
use  of,  was  the  Bible.  Furthermore,  he  continued  his  helpful 
use  of  the  Bible  all  through  his  life,  receiving  particular  aid 
from  his  reading  during  his  career  as  president.  It  was  at 
this  time,  too,  that  his  belief  in  prayer  was  very  strongly  de- 
veloped. Both  in  his  proclamations  and  in  many  private  in- 
terviews, he  expresses  himself  clearly  and  emphatically  on  the 
subject. 

The  very  characteristics  of  the  man  bring  forth  his  deeply 
religious  nature  and  make  his  Christianity  evident.  He  loved 
manliness,  truth  and  justice.  He  despised  trickery  and  selfish 
greed.  His  patience  was  inexhaustible  and  he  was  as  tender- 
hearted as  a  woman.  He  was  simple,  direct,  void  of  the  least 
affectation,  and  was  naturally  of  cheerful  and  sunny  temper. 
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He  was  firm  in  principle  and  his  faith  could  not  be  shaken. 
**Let  us  have  faith,"  he  said,  "that  right  makes  might,  and 
in  that  faith  let  us  to  the  end  dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we 
understand  it."  Who  but  a  believer  in  Christianity  could 
have  said,  "It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the 
great  task  remaining  before  us  .  .  .  that  this  nation 
under  God  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom."  Or,  again, 
at  the  close  of  the  second  inaugural  address,  was  Lincoln  in- 
sincere in  his  world-wide  humanity  and  deep  reverence  when 
he  said,  "With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  toward  all, 
with  firmness  in  the  right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right, 
let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in "  ? 

No  one  who  really  understood  this  humble  inan,  this 
capable  president,  could  ever  say  that  he  lacked  Christianity. 
For  without  the  guiding  power  of  God,  Lincoln  conld  never 
have  accomplished  what  he  did  accomplish. 
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a  ®irr$  anistoet 

D.  Cerf,  '21 

The  guns  are  calling  me    .     .     .1  hear  them  in  my  dreams- 

" Across  the  sea  there  lie  the  fields  of  France." 

How  can  I  live  in  peace,  when  there  are  screams 

Of  dying  men     .     .     .     ?    This  is  a  trance, 

This  life  about  me.    We  will  wake  too  late. 

But  now  my  soul  cries  out  above  the  guns, 

' '  Oh  God !  if  I  could  go  ! "    But  I  must  wait. 

The  chains  of  duty  hold  me  from  the  Huns     .     .     . 

I  cannot  flee  this  peace  for  close  ties  bind. 

Oh  guns  of  France,  be  still,  be  still,  be  still ! 

I  cannot  flee  this  peace.    My  part  to  find, 

Help  me,  Oh  God !    Strengthen  my  will ! 

The  guns  still  call     .     .     .     But  answering  now,  I  dare 

To  cry  ' '  Oh  France,  fight  on,  nor  strength  abate ! 

But  in  my  native  land  I've  found  my  share. 

They  also  serve,  who  only  stand  and  wait." 
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Frances  Helmick,  '21 

*f   I  1WAS  Christmas  eve,  but  the  true  spirit  of  that  joyous 

I    time  had  not  come  to  Dorothy  Burns.     She  sat  alone 

•*•  before  on  open  wood  fire  in  the  living  room  of 
Mrs.  Cook's  beautiful  Argentine  home.  The  lamp  on  the 
table  was  unlit  and  the  flames  of  the  fire  brought  into  relief 
a  face  whose  haunting  eyes  seemed  to  be  thoughtfully  pene- 
trating into  the  innermost  depths  of  the  coals. 

Dorothy  re-read  a  very  business-like  letter  which  had  lain 
^,arelessly  in  her  lap,  and  as  she  did  so,  her  lip  quivered  and 
her  features  became  tense.  Presently  the  great  disappoint- 
ment which  the  letter  brought,  caused  silent  tears  to  flow. 

' '  Dorothy,  oh  Dorothy ! ' '  sounded  faintly  from  the  end  of 
the  main  hall.  The  words  were  repeated  but  more  distinctly, 
and  Dorothy  quickly  controlled  her  emotion,  for  she  knew 
by  the  approaching  voice  that  Helen  Cook,  her  ray  of  sun- 
sine,  was  coming  to  her  for  a  goodnight  story. 

Helen  was  never  tired  of  Dorothy's  stories  and  even  now 
though  she  was  nearly  sixteen  she  nestled  down  in  the  arm- 
chair with  Dorothy  in  eager  anticipation  of  the  tale  ahead. 

"Well,  dear,  shall  tonight's  story  be  a  Christmas  one?" 
asked  Dorothy  as  she  drew  the  girl  closer  to  her. 

''Oh,  but  you  promised  that  on  some  important  evening 
you  would  tell  about  that  rabbit's  foot  in  your  memory  book, 
and  something  makes  me  feel  a  little  creepy  about  what  will 
happen  tonight!" 

''Very  well,"  laughed  Dorothy,  ''but  that  little  token  is 
concerned  with  Christmas  so  both  of  us  will  be  satisfied." 

' '  Oh,  how  lovely !    Do  hurry  up  ! " 

"That  rabbit's  foot  is  only  a  symbol  I  adopted  for  a  very 
foolish  superstition  which  some  of  my  friends  and  I  followed 
while  in  college.  One  of  the  'freshies'  told  us  that,  if  on  the 
first  day  of  the  month  before  getting  out  of  bed.  we  would 
say, 'rabbit'  and  meantime  make  a  wish  to  ourselves,  the  wish 
would  come  true. 
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''Since  it  was  Hallowe'en,  we  believed  all  of  this  and 
agreed  that  the  next  morning  we  would  try  the  charm.  Like 
many ,  other  foolish  things,  however,  it  passed  quickly  from 
our  minds  and  we  forgot)  to  perform  the  due  rites  for  No- 
vember the  first.    But  when  December  came  we  did  not  fail. 

"Many  of  the  wishes  were  for  good  times  during  the 
Christmas  vacation.  Mine  was  so  in  part  but — . "  As 
Dorothy  faltered  a  strange  look  stole  into  her  countenance. 

"What  was  your  wish,  Dorothy?  I  know  it  must  have 
been  a  wonderful  one." 

"No  Helen,  it  was  very  foolish,  and  since  all  of  it  has 
never  come  true,  I  don't  want  to  tell  it  all  to  you.  But  one 
part  of  it  was  that  I  should  some  day  live  in  South  America. ' ' 

"Oh,  but  that  has  happened.  How  interesting!  Won't  the 
rest  of  the  wish  ever  come  true  ? " 

"No,  it  will  nev ." 

Since  the  tale  was  not  continued,  Helen  at  once  turned  to 
her  companion  who  sat  very  white  and  still  as  if  in  a  trance. 
Very  much  frightened,  the  girl  rose  to  get  some  water  for 
Dorothy,  and  as  she  did  so  she  was  brought  face  to  face  with 
a  tall  and  handsome  young  man  whose  entrance  she  had  not 
noticed. 

Helen  wanted  very  much  to  run  away  but  she  was  detained 
by  the  gentleman  to  help  restore  their  friend  who  had  lost- 
consciousness.  Then  hearing  her  father  calling,  she  withdrew 
from  the  living  room. 

Dorothy,  slowly  becoming  conscious  again  of  her  surround- 
ings, faintly  whispered,  ' '  George,  is  it  possible  that  it  is  really 
you!'' 

' '  Not  only  possible,  but  true.      Thanks  to  your  editors ! '  * 

"My  editors?" 

"Yes,  your  editors.  It  is  a  long  story,  but  let's  not  talk 
of  it.    Won't  you  forgive  me?" 

"You  never  answered  my  letters  and  no  one  has  heard  of 
you  for  nearly  three  years." 

"I  suppose  a  reason  must  be  presented  if  I  am  to  convert 
your  high-minded  soul  to  my  cause  ? ' ' 
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She  silently  nodded. 

"The  last  letter  I  wrote  you  was  from  Now  York.  You 
know  its  contents.  You  were  to  wire  me,  but  ill  luck  for  me, 
I  never  heard  your  answer.  The  day  after  the  dispatch  of 
that  letter  I  was  inspecting  some  of  the  company's  recent 
work  when  I  fell  from  a  piece  of  scaffolding  and  struck  my 
head.  That  was  on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  I  remember 
nothing  that  happened  immediately  after. 

"Six  weeks  ago  I  was  playing  golf  with  a  friend  on  his 
private  links  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  when  I  was  accidentally  hit 
by  a  golf  ball.  For  a  time  I  was  unconscious.  When  I  came 
to  I  remembered  all  that  had  happened  and  I  realized  that 
for  three  years  I  had  been  living  as  another  man  and  under 
a  name  not  my  own. 

"While  at  the  home  of  this  friend  there  came  into  my 
hands  a  copy  of  the  'National  Geographic  Magazine,'  and  as  1 
glanced  through  it  my  attention  was  caught  by  an  article  on 
'South  America,  The  Awakening  Country'  by  Dorothy  Burns. 
Can  you  imagine  my  confusion,  when  I  saw  this  ?  Then  seek- 
ing advice  I  went  to  my  friend  and  told  him  the  story  of 
my  past  life, 

"He  was  much  surprised  and  concerned  with  what  I  told 
him,  and  suggested  that  your  whereabouts  could  be  learned 
from  your  editors.  So  it  was,  I  cabled  to  them,  and  by  a 
return  letter  which  I  received  several  days  ago,  I  found  that 
you  were  so  near  and  yet  so  far. 

' '  When  I  told  my  friend  that  you  were  in  Buenos  Aires,  he 
handed  me  a  letter,  which  he  had  received,  asking  him  to 
send  an  efficient  member  of  the  South  American  division  to 
the  firm's  headquarters  in  New  York,  and  bade  me  God 
speed." 

' '  My  article  was  not  a  failure  then  ? ' '  asked  Dorothy  as  she 
handed  him  her  letter. 

' '  On  the  twenty-sixth  I  leave  for  the  States.  If  that  article 
has  done  nothing  else  it  will  bring  the  greatest  happiness  to 
one  person  if  you  consent  to  accompany  me." 

"It  has  made  tw^o  persons  happy,"  she  said  with  glad  tears 
in  her  eyes. 
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On  Christmas  night  an  entirely  different  Dorothy  sat  in 
front  of  the  fire  with  Helen.  Her  face  was  radiantly  happy 
as  she  finished  telling  Helen  a  true  story  and  showed  her  a 
beautiful  ring. 

'  ^  He  has  come,  dear,  and  this  is  my  Christmas  present.  To- 
morrow we  will  leave  for  the  States." 

"Oh,  how  thrilling!"  exclaimed  Helen  as  she  hugged  her 
friend  tightly.  "The  rabbit  wish  has  come  true.  I  know 
now  what  it  was!" 
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HiLDEGARDE    FlANNER,     '21 

The  night  is  a  spotted  panther, 

Black  and  gold  he  steals  o'er  the  hills, 

And  his  breath, 

Coming  sharp  and  short, 

Withers  the  grass. 

He  creeps  up  from  the  east 

And  roams  over  the  land 

Until  morning  lashes  him,  hot  and  panting, 

Down  in  the  west. 

The  night  is  a  beautiful  woman, 

AH  silver  and  grey, 

With  a  pale  diamond  at  her  throat. 

When  day  drags  its  gaudy  train 

Over  the  hill, 

She  moves  out  from  the  forest. 

And  the  stone  at  her  throat 

Glitters  cold  and  wan. 

As  she  walks  upon  the  chill  grass, 

The  sounds  in  the  darkness  slip  after  her. 

Almost  silently. 

Like  a  trailing  scarf. 

When  the  sun,  coming  warily 

Thru  the  curtains  of  the  mist 

Would  gaze  upon  her, 

She  shakes  the  dew  from  her  hea\y  skirts 

And  slips  into  the  forest. 
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Dorothy  Job,  '21 

MRS.  ARNOLD  sat  on  her  high  veranda,  looking  down 
upon  the  winding  road.  Her  thoughts  drifted  to  the 
terrible  war  conditions  in  Europe.  The  newspaper 
which  she  had  been  reading  dropped  to  the  floor.  She  glanced 
down  the  road  just  in  time  toi  see  her  son,  Lee,  in  his  red 
Stutz  roadster  turn  the  curve  in  the  road.  Her  eyes  followed 
the  machine  through  the  fresh  green  leaves  of  the  trees  until 
it  stopped  in  front  of  the  house. 

Lee  jumped  out  of  the  car  and  as  he  glanced  at  his  mother, 
he  smiled.  After  a  word  of  greeting,  he  began  to  whistle,  for 
the  lack  of  anything  to  do. 

''Mother,"  he  began  to  speak  in  a  light  tone,  "this  war  is 
going  to  touch  us  now  so  that  we  will  feel  it.  The  boys  down 
street  are  talking  of  enlisting  for  the  training  camps  which 
begin  about  the  first  of  May.  They  may  soon  be  in  France 
after  they  receive  their  training." 

Mrs.  Arnold  bore  a  pleasant  expression  on  her  face.  She 
seemed  pleased  to  think  that  her  son  should  be  interested  in 
the  war  at  all. 

"Yes,  indeed,  Lee,  I  feel  sure  it  will  strike  us  all  personally 
before  long." 

She  was  going  to  approach  him  on  the  subject  of  going  to 
the  training  camp  with  the  other  boys,  when  Nancy  Taylor, 
a  pretty  young  lady  of  the  community  came  out  of  the  house 
across  the  street  and  greeted  them.  In  a  second  Mrs.  Arnold 
suggested  to  Lee  that  he  might  drive  Nancy  home.  Lee  being 
a  regular  lady's  man,  was  upon  his  feet  in  a  minute. 

'  *  Nancy,  do  you  want  to  take  a  little  spin  ? "  he  called. 

She  nodded  approval,  and  the  two  chatted  merrily  as  they 
drove  off  together. 

Mrs.  Arnold  watched  the  two  in  the  car  until  it  passed  out 
of  sight.     Then  the  question  came  to  her,  "Shall  I  ask  Lee 
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to  go  to  the  training  camp  or  not?"  She  hated  to  think  of 
how  lonely  she  would  be  without  him,  and  she  knew  he  would 
be  sent  to  France  after  he  received  the  training.  But  still, 
above  all  these  things,  something  seemed  to  tell  her  to  make 
the  request.  Of  course  he  would  go  at  her  wish.  He  was 
twenty-five  and  he  would  likely  have  been  engaged  in  business 
lever  since  he  had  been  out  of  college,  had  it  not  been  for  his 
mother  and  father. 

Mr.  Arnold,  who  had  been  dead  three  years,  never  wanted 
the  boy  to  be  away  from  home.  He  was  the  only  child. 
Mr.  Arnold  had  enough  money  to  keep  them  all  the  remainder 
of  their  lives.  But  at  her  husband's  death,  ]\Irs.  Arnold, 
whose  mind  was  somewhat  broader,  realized  that  the  boy 
should  not  be  idle  all  of  his  days.  Indeed,  it  was  a  pity  for 
such  a  promising  young  man  to  waste  his  time. 

Just  as  it  was  growing  dark,  she  came  to  her  conclusion. 
She  would  ask  him  the  first  thing  at  the  dinner  table.  In  a 
few  minutes  she  heard  him  close  the  garage  door,  and  she 
entered  the  house  to  avoid  him  until  the  meal. 

At  the  dinner  table  the  conversation  once  again  drifted  to 
the  boys. 

"Suppose  iwe  travel  this  summer,  mother,"  Lee  Isaid. 
"Nearly  all  my  friends  will  be  gone  and  there  will  be  no  way 
for  me  to  spend  my  time  here  in  Ripley.  In  fact,"  then  he 
hesitated,  but  soon  went  on,  "I  wish  I  could  be  going  to  the 
camp,  too,  but  of  course,  I  wouldn't  think  of  leaving  you  here 
alone  for  three  months." 

All  this  time  ]\Irs.  Arnold  had  been  trying  to  gain  courage 
enough  to  ask  him  to  go  and  now,  he  had  saved  her  the  effort. 
"Lee,''  she  began,  "I  had  just  decided  this  evening  that  I 
would  ask  you  to  enter  the  training  camp,  and  I  knew  you 
would  want  to  go." 

Lee  was  astonished.  Never  before  had  his  mother  asked 
him  to  do  anything  like  that. 

"Why,  mother,  you  have  always  wanted  me  to  be  at  home 
and  I  have  so  many  times  wanted  to  be  working  like  other 
men,  and  now  you  ask  me  to  go  to  the  camp!"  Then  he 
paused  and  added,  "But  what  would  you  do?" 
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It  took  courage  for  her  to  answer.  ''Ah,  never  mind  about 
me,  I  shall  spend  the  summer  in  the  mountains  with  friends. 
And  then  if  you  should  be  in  service  in  the  winter,  I  could 
still  busy  myself  with  by  club  work  and  in  the  Red  Cross. ' ' 

The  meal  being  over,  they  at  once  went  to  the  library  where 
he  wrote  his  application  for  admission  to  the  training  camp. 
Having  had  military  experience  in  college,  he  did  not  for  a 
minute  fear  that  he  would  fail  to  be  accepted.  Mrs.  Arnold 
then  went  calling  at  a  neighbor's,  and  Lee  went  down  street 
to  mail  the  letter  and  to  tell  his  friends  that  he  too  was  going 
to  camp. 

At  about  ten  o'clock  Lee  called  for  his  mother  at  the  Ben- 
ton 's  home,  and  as  they  walked  home  silently  on  that  beautiful 
spring  night  each  was  happy.  Here  was  a  young  man  who 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life  was  planning  to  do  his  part  in 
the  world,  and  a  mother  who  was  sacrificing  her  only  son  to 
help  the  great  strife  for  democracy. 

The  days  which  followed  were  anxious  ones  for  Lee.  Every 
mail  he  awaited  to  see  if  the  message  should  come  that  he  had 
been  approved.  Some  of  his  friends  had  already  been  notified 
to  appear  on  the  second  Monday  in  May.  As  the  days  rolled 
by,  he  began  to  fear  that  he  had  been  rejected.  But  at  last 
the  letter  came,  only  two  days  before  the  camp  opened.  He 
made  hasty  goodbyes  and  departed. 

During  the  first  week  after  his  departure  Mrs.  Arnold  was 
very  lonely.  A  letter  came  from  him  which  made  her  very 
happy.     How  proud  she  was  when  she  read  it! 


Camp- 


"  Saturday  Afternoon. 

"Dear  Mother: 

''This  is  the  first  spare  moment  I  have  had  to  write  to  you 
in  since  I  arrived  here.  We  are  kept  busy  all  the  time  and 
though  I  have  been  fatigued  many  times,  I  did  not  give  up. 
It  has  been  so  hard  to  get  accustomed  to  the  heavy  work. 
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''When  we  arrived  at  the  station,  the  first  thing  we  had  to 
do  was  to  walk  three  miles  to  the  camp,  each  man  carrying 
all  his  own  belongings.  How  I  wished  that  I  had  left  my 
suitcase  at  home  and  only  brought  a  small  traveling  bag ! 

"Every  day  from  six  in  the  morning  until  ten  at  night, 
we  are  kept  busy  either  drilling  or  attending  lectures.  When 
night  comes  we  are  all  so  sleepy  that  we  go  to  bed  as  soon 
as  we  can.  Every  Saturday  afternoon  is  a  vacation,  and 
so  I  am  taking  my  leisure  time  to  write  letters.  I  feel  sure 
that  I  shall  obtain  either  a  second  or  first  lieutenancy.  I 
have  not  seen  the  boys  from  home  to  talk  to  them.  You  know 
I  am  in  a  different  company.     .     .     . 

''Your  Devoted  Son, 

"Lee." 

As  the  summer  passed  on,  Mrs.  Arnold  noted  the  changes 
taking  place  in  her  son  by  his  letters.  His  body  was  becoming 
used  to  the  heavy  work  imposed  upon  him.  When  the  first 
of  August  came,  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant  was  given  to 
Lee.    Imagine  for  yourself  the  joy  of  his  mother. 

His  company  was  granted  a  two-week's  furlough  before 
being  transported  for  active  service.  With  much  excitement 
Mrs.  Arnold  prepared  for  the  homecoming  of  her  son.  At 
the  station  she  eagerly  awaited  his  arrival.  Being  a  broad 
shouldered  man,  he  looked  well,  indeed,  in  his  regimentals. 

The  vacation  days  passed  happily,  and  when  he  departed 
for  active  service  they  were  both  sad  but  still  happy. 

After  staying  a  few  weeks  in  this  coimtry,  the  company 
sailed  for  France. 

Mrs.  Arnold  did  not  allow  herself  to  worry  about  Lee. 
She  wrote  to  him  but  at  all  other  times  she  busied  herself  in 
Red  Cross  work  and  community  life.  She  was  making  a 
great  sacrifice  for  her  country  but  she  did  not  falter.  During 
the  fall  months,  she  prepared  his  large  Christmas  box  which 
contained  knitted  garments  and  all  the  personal  things  she 
could  think  of  making.  She  knew  Avell  it  would  be  a  lonely 
Christmas  for  both  of  them. 
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Mrs.  Arnold  had  a  lovely  invitation  to  visit  friends  on 
Christmas  Day.  But  upon  receiving  a  letter  from  Lee  she 
decided  not  to  accept  the  invitation. 

"Dear  Mother: 

"Here  we  are  in  France.  I  am  not  kept  so  busy  as  I  was 
when  in  training.  But  soon  the  commander  intends  to  send 
some  of  the  men  in  our  company  into  a  swampy  forest  nearby 
to  do  some  special  work  and  then  I  expect  to  be  kept  very 
busy.  .  .  .  Christmas  is  approaching.  You  will  be  lonely 
I  know,  but  I  think  you  are  happy  and  I  am,  too.  Of  course, 
it  will  be  so  strange  to  spend  Christmas  away  from  home, 
but  it  must  be  so.     .     .     ." 

Mrs.  Arnold  thought  it  best  to  spend  her  Christmas  alone, 
because  her  son  would  be  lonely.  Christmas  morning  dawned. 
It  was  not  a  pretty  white  Christmas,  instead  it  was  a  dark 
and  dreary  Christmas.  A  few  flakes  of  snow  whirled  in  the 
air,  but  none  seemed  to  want  to  stop  long  enough  to  lie  on 
the  gray  ground. 

I\Irs.  Arnold  shuddered  as  she  looked  out  of  her  window. 
"How  shall  I  ever  stand  it!"  she  asked  herself. 

The  morning  passed  quickly,  however.  She  opened  a  few 
gifts  and  cards  that  had  come  from  friends  and  then  took 
her  gifts  around  to  the  poor  and  needy  people  of  the  little 
town. 

She  came  back  home  about  half  an  hour  before  dinner. 
She  tried  to  put  in  the  time  by  reading  a  magazine,  then  she 
knitted  a  few  minutes,  but  she  twitched  and  turned  as  she 
did  so.  As  soon  as  she  took  up  one  thing,  she  was  ready  to 
put  it  down.  When  dinner  was  served  she  ate  all  alone. 
Nothing  had  a  relish  for  her. 

She  was  startled  when  the  door  bell  rang.  Her  eyes  fol- 
lowed the  maid  to  the  door.  It  was  a  messenger  boy  with  a 
cablegram.  She  supposed  it  was  a  Christmas  greeting  from 
Lee.  But  when  she  read  it,  she  turned  white.  The  maid 
once   thought  she   would  faint.     But   overcoming   some   im- 
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pulse  within  her,  Mrs.  Arnold  gradually  regained  her  usual 
color. 

Immediately  she  went  into  the  library  and  sat  in  front 
of  the  fire.  Silently  tears  rolled  down  the  side  of  her  face. 
She  re-opened  the  cablegram,  and  read  it  again. 

''Mrs.  Arnold: 

"Your  son,  Lieutenant  Arnold,  was  killed  last  night  in  an 
attack  made  upon  him  and  a  small  number  of  his  men.  He 
fought  unto  the  last. ' ' 

A  verse  of  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  First  Corinthians  came 
to  her  mind,  "Beareth  all  things,  believeth  all  things,  hopeth 
all  things,  endureth  all  things." 

Through  the  Christmas  message  she  read  her  future  life  in 
the  work  of  war  relief  ahead. 
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J^i0torp  mepeats  Mstlt 

Virginia  J.  Merrell,  '20 


T] 


«r-|-^HE  Nations  at  War"  is  a  topic  of  all  interest  today. 
France  and  Germany  have  met  in  battle  before,  the 
Balkans  have  fought  for  years,  England  and  America 
have  had  hard  struggles,  but  what  is  it  all  compared  with  the 
fact  that  a  world  conflict  is  now  at  its  highest?  Although 
the  fiery  cross  has  been  replaced  by  the  telegraph  system 
and  catapults  by  machine  guns,  war  is  war  the  world  over, 
and  its  horrors  terrify  the  land.  Historians  are  better  able 
to  understand  the  World  War  if  they  compare  the  battles 
to  those  of  the  past.  Just  so  it  will  help  the  historical  knowl- 
edge of  the  general  public  to  realize  in  how  many  ways  history 
repeats  itself. 

First,  may  be  considered  the  Wars  of  Cagsar,  who  came  and 
saw  and  conquered.  The  indirect  and  direct  causes  of  our 
present  war  differ  according  to  the  attitude  of  the  speaker. 
Cgesar  wished  to  extend  his  empire  and  succeeded.  No  doubt 
the  nations  of  today  have  such  an  idea  in  view.  Caesar 
conquered  the  barbarians  to  educate  them,  and  spread  the 
Roman  civilization  throughout  the  colonies,  not  unlike  the 
propositions  put  forth  in  the  present  time.  It  is  true  that 
we  cannot  imagine  Germany  going  to  war  that  we  may  reach 
a  higher  stage  of  civilization,  still  we  proclaim  that  we  enter 
this  conflict  to  drive  barbaric  Prussianism  from  the  hearts 
of  the  Germans,  and  to  gain  the  freedom  of  the  world. 

In  54  B.  C,  the  Sequani  found  their  German  ally  more 
oppressive  than  their  Gallic  enemies.  If  the  stories  of  German 
military  discipline  are  true  there  may  be  some  resentment 
against  Germany  among  the  Austrian  forces. 

In  58  B.  C,  the  Helvetii,  Swiss,  wearied  of  the  German 
raids,  and  determined  to  desert  their  country  and  seek  a 
new  home  in  southern  Gaul.  How  much  more  will  they 
stand  from  the  Germans  now?  There  is  no  place  for  them 
in  south  Gaul,  Italy,  which  perhaps  is  the  thing  that  is  urging 
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them  most  to  hold  their  lofty  position  as  a  neutral  power 
rather  than  to  plunge  into  the  abyss  of  the  world  conflict. 

Is  Belgium  always  to  receive  the  brunt  of  war?  Caesar 
threatened  the  Belgae  clans.  They  offered  him  friendship  at 
Rheims.  The  terms  were  accepted  only  until  he  could  gather 
reinforcements  to  conquer  them.  It  seems  as  if  peace  f'f 
Belgium  is  not  to  be  permitted.  Not  even  as  a  neutral  is 
she  safe  from  the  ravages  of  war. 

The  policy  of  Britain  today  is  not  the  same  as  in  tliose 
days.  The  poor  barbarians  cow^ering  before  the  Roman  war- 
riors is  a  spectacle  which  does  not  resemble  the  powerful 
Empire  of  Great  Britain  holding  the  enemy  at  bay  in  France. 

Csesar  conquered  as  he  went,  always  leaving  behind  friendly 
nations  so  that  he  could  get  supplies  easily.  He  does  not 
speak  of  food  conservation,  but  we  fancy  that  at  times  the 
ration  w^as  low^  as  it  is  now,  although  the  Allies  have  a  great 
,many  resources. 

About  the  year  1814,  Napoleon  was  on  the  retreat  tow^ard 
Paris,  hotly  persued  by  the  Germans  and  Russians.  At 
Leon  the  Prussians  were  forced  to  retire  but  received  rein- 
forcements and  soon  continued  the  attack  more  vigorously. 
Napoleon  began  to  strengthen  his  position  at  Soissons  when 
the  tidings  came  to  him  that  Rheims  had  been  captured  by  a 
French  emigrant  with  an  army  of  Russians.  After  a  hurried 
march  Napoleon  attacked  at  midnight  and  retook  the  place. 
He  now  stood  like  a  lion  at  bay,  not  knowing  which  way  to 
turn  first.  His  army  w^as  small  and  there  was  the  danger  of 
one  foe  marching  on  Paris  while  he  was  engaged  with  an- 
other. Therefore  he  remained  in  the  rear  and  by  marching 
and  eounter-marching  distracted  their  attention  from  Paris 
for  some  time.  All  the  while  terror  reigned  in  Paris,  and 
there  was  confusion  throughout  the  city  as  the  enemy  ad- 
vanced daily.  In  just  such  a  state  of  affairs  was  Paris  in 
1914  as  September  first  approached.  The  day  was  a  decisive 
one  in  the  battle  of  the  Marne. 

France  and  Germany  have  never  been  on  the  most  friendly 
terms  as  neighbors,  and  Germany  attributes  the  hostile  re- 
lationship produced  by  the  Franco-German  War  to  the  fact 
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that  France  was  only  too  eager  to  find  cause  for  war  against 
Germany.  Before  the  war  of  1870,  France  had  followed  a 
policy  of  repression  of  the  states  which  lay  beyond  the  Rhine, 
and  treated  them  treacherously.  Resentment  of  the  treat- 
ment caused  the  Germans  to  rebel,  and  with  the  Prussians  in 
the  lead  they  attacked  France.  After  the  war,  Germany  was 
the  strong  oppressor,  restraining  all  the  French  influence  in 
Alsace-Lorraine  and  provoking  French  indignation  in  various 
ways.  In  1870,  the  Emperor  prepared  to  cross  the  Rhine 
before  the  Germans  could  gather  force  to  prevent  him.  The 
Germans  lost  no  time  in  beginning  the  invasion  of  French 
territory.  The  Crown  Prince  crossed  the  Lanter  at  "Weissen- 
burg  and  defeated  the  French.  At  Spercheur  the  French 
occupied  impregnable  heights  but  the  Germans  scaled  them 
and  drove  the  French  away  with  great  slaughter  on  both 
sides.  From  Chalons  the  French  retreated  toward  Paris  for 
the  protection  of  the  capital.  Near  the  River  Meuse  they  were 
attacked  unawares  by  the  Germans  and  forced  northward  to 
Sedan. 

Sedan  was  the  spot  of  the  crowning  agony  of  the  career  of 
Napoleon  III  and  France.  The  French  were  tragically  de- 
feated and  the  Germans  had  a  straight  road  to  the  capital. 
This  disgrace  has  made  a  lasting  enmity  between  the  two 
nations  which  were  never  friendly. 

No  doubt  the  fact  doubled  the  joy  of  September  1st,  1914, 
when  the  Germans  were  repulsed  in  the  battle  of  the  Marne. 
Sedan  Day  in  1914  marked  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  Ger- 
man triumph.  On  that  day  the  German  advance  was  halted 
so  near  Paris  that  the  city's  church  bells  could  be  heard 
breaking  the  lulls  of  the  clatter  of  musketry  along  the  oppos- 
ing lines.  The  German  halt  was  so  sudden  that  even  Paris 
was  dazed  by  the  abruptness,  and  the  whole  world  was 
amazed.  Up  to  this  time  it  looked  as  if  Paris  would  be  taken 
within  six  week,  as  had  been  the  case  in  1871.  When  the 
check  was  sustained  the  Germans  held  a  line  over  one  hundied 
miles  long,  reaching  from  Amiens  in  the  west  through  Meaux 
and  eastward  to  Verdun  and  Toul.     The  battle  of  the  Marne 
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therefore  ensued  for  a  week  over  the  country  that  had  been 
ravished  by  war  so  many  years  before  at  various  times. 

Will  the  outcome  be  as  in  the  Franco-German  War  or 
Napoleonic  War?  That  no  one  can  tell.  The  strength  of 
Germany  is  still  amazing.  It  is  obvious  that  but  for  her 
marvelous  military  and  material  resources  the  whole  fabric 
of  the  Teutonic  Alliance  would  have  long  ago  gone  to  pieces 
before  the  assaults  of  the  Allies.  It  suffices  to  say  that  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year  of  the  war  Germany  was  virtually  vic- 
torious. Today  confidence  rests  with  the  Allies.  If,  as  Na- 
poleon cynically  said,  ''God  is  on  the  side  of  the  heaviest 
battalion,"  the  issue  of  the  war  cannot  remain  in  doubt 
much  longer. 

The  French  troops  now  rushing  to  the  aid  of  the  Italians 
are  entering  on  historic  ground.  In  1796,  Napoleon  won  his 
first  victory  over  the  Austrians  near  Piave.  The  Napoleonic 
War  reached  north  to  the  Trentine  hills  wherefrom  Austrian 
armies  came  to  the  relief  of  Mantua.  Mantua  is  the  scene  of 
one  of  Napoleon's  failures  but  he  redeemed  himself  in  1797 
at  Arcolo  and  Rivoli  where  he  won  such  victories  that  the 
Austrians  were  forced  to  surrender  IMantua.  Napoleon's 
great  attack  for  Italian  unity  was  made  at  Solferino  in  1859. 
Within  this  famous  territory  the  Allies  and  German  troops 
are  preparing  for  a  great  conflict  which  will  determine 
whether  Italy's  supplies  are  to  be  turned  over  to  the  enemy 
or  kept  to  distract  once  more  the  powders  of  the  Germans.  In 
September  the  advanced  Italian  position  was  at  Yal  Sugano 
in  the  Trentino,  from  which  they  were  forced  into  retreat. 
The  Trentino  is  now  a  place  of  much  action  as  the  Allies  must 
guard  it  cautiously  in  fear  of  another  heavy  Teutonic  attack. 

This  small  territory  of  Europe,  equal  to  about  one-third  of 
the  United  States  has  been  the  scene  of  so  many  battles,  of 
so  many  victories  and  defeats  of  armies,  of  so  many  triumphs 
and  failures  of  makers  of  history. 
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Yarn's  S^illion 

Beverley  M.  Hall 

THE  day  was  unusually  hot  and  Sam  and  Bill  were  very 
tired.  The  two  little  boys  had  driven  their  joggling 
donkey  cart  through  every  dusty  street  in  town,  and 
although  they  had  worked  hard  all  morning,  five  unsold 
Saturday  Evening  Posts  still  lay  in  the  bottom  of  the  cart. 

Sam,  who  was  pretending  to  drive  the  patient  old  donkey, 
suddenly  drew  up  the  reins  and  uttered  a  loud  "  Whoa." 
The  tired  animal  willingly  stopped,  and  stood  in  the  middle 
of  the  road,  head  hanging  down  and  long  ears  drooping. 

"How  much  money  have  we  made  this  morning,  Bill?" 
Sam  asked  of  his  gloomy  companion. 

''We're  'bout  sixty  cents  in  the  hole,"  was  the  answer, 
given  in  a  mournful  tone  of  voice.  "Miz.  Parson  ain't  paid 
for  three  weeks,  an'  Miz.  Jones  she  ain't  never  home,  an' 
Miz.  Sheet  she  always  says  she  just  paid  out  her  last  change. 
Ain't  no  use  Sam,  we  'bout  ruined.  What '11  we  do?"  Bill 
propped  his  chin  on  his  fist  and  stared  ahead  of  him. 

''You  right,  Bill,  we're  ruined,  an',"  here  Sam  turned  a 
grieved  and  bitter  look  upon  his  younger  brother,  "it's  all 
your  fault,  too." 

"How  you  get  that,  Mr.  Sam  Younger?  Ain't  no  more 
my  fault  than  it's  yours,  ain't  nobody's  fault  'cept  them  ol' 
ladies  what  won't  ever  pay  for  nothing." 

"Bill  looked  so  hurt  and  mad  over  the  false  accusation  that 
Sam  thought  better  of  making  further  remarks  on  the  subj'ect 
and  turned  his  attention  to  the  donkey. 
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''Well,  it  ain't  doing  nobody  no  good  a  sittin'  hero  in  the 
middle  of  the  road  arguin',''  Sam  grumbled.  "Go  'long, 
Gesse,  you  about  the  dad-gummed  laziest  animal  in  this 
town. ' ' 

But  Gesse  was  not  to  be  so  rudely  awakened  from  his 
slumber.  He  turned  his  head  slowly  and  looked  at  the  boys, 
winked  his  eyes,  flapped  his  left  ear,  and  budged  not  an  inch. 

Sam's  temper  began  to  rise  when  Gesse  refused  to  move 
after  coaxing  and  threatening,  and  it  rose  and  rose  until  Sam 
was  in,  a  fury.  Finally  he  turned  to  Bill  for  assistance,  and 
found  this  young  financier  still  deeply  engrossed,  and  paying 
no  attention  to  his  partner's  troubles. 

''Wake  up,  you  ijet,"  Sam  howled.  "Can't  you  see  this 
ol'  fool  mule  ain't  movin'  an  inch,  an'  ain't  mother  tol'  us 
we  was  goin'  to  get  licked  next  time  we  was  late  for  meals?" 

Bill  looked  bored  with  life.  Ignoring  Sam  he  got  slowly 
to  his  feet  and  dropped  from  the  cart  to  the  ground.  "I  am 
a  goin '  to  walk  home,  Sam  Younger, ' '  he  said.  ' '  You  can  sit 
here  all  day  if  you  want  to.  I  ain't  going  to  ride  nowhere 
with  a  person  as  calls  a  poor  little  donkey  a  fool  mule. ' '  And 
Bill  patted  Gesse  on  the  forelock  lovingly. 

Sam 's  face  was  a  blank.  He  could  not  believe  his  own  ears. 
Surely  Bill  was  not  going  to  leave  him  like  this,  and,  as  for 
calling  Gesse  a  fool  mule,  he  had  often  heard  Bill  call  him 
far  worse  things  with  much  less  provocation.  But,  no  matter 
what  Sam  thought,  there  went  Bill,  marching  down  the  road 
homeward. 

Sam  was  afraid  to  leave  the  donkey  and  cart  standing  in 
the  road.  After  casting  one  disgusted  and  threatening  look 
after  his  brother,  he  got  to  the  ground  and  began  pushing 
and  pulling  at  Gesse.  He  kept  this  up  for  ten  minutes,  first 
calling  the  donkey  pet  names,  and  then,  going  from  bad  to 
worse,  finally  ending  by  calling  him  a  fool  mul^  again. 

While  Sam  worked  a  crowd  of  small  boys  had  gathered  to 
offer  advice  and  assistance.  In  desperation,  Sam  took  up 
the  seldom  used  whip  and  gave  Gesse  a  whack  across  the 
back.  This  was  the  first  time  Gesse  had  taken  any  interest  in 
the  affair.     Suddenly  he  awoke  to  action,  and  opening  his 
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mouth,  sent  forth  a  loud  ge-ye-ow  and  switched  his  tail.  The 
audience  laughed  loudly,  and  Pete  Jones  begged  Sam  to  let 
him  try. 

Sam  did  not  really  like  to  see  Gesse  hurt,  but  he  saw  a 
possibility  ahead  and  at  once  improved  his  chance. 

''I'll  let  you  whack  him  for  a  cent,"  said  he,  and  held  out 
his  hand  to  receive  the  pay.  Pete  considered  a  moment  and 
then  put  a  bright  new  penny  into  the  out-stretched  hand. 

Pete  had  his  whack,  and  so  did  Johnnj^  Sullivan,  and  all 
the  rest  who  could  put  up  the  required  penny.  Gesse  de- 
veloped more  and  more  tantalizing  manners  as  the  whacks 
continued,  and  Sam's  pockets  were  beginning  to  fill  slowly 
but  surely. 

Gesse,  at  last  tormented  beyond  endurance,  set  off  down 
the  road  at  a  flying  speed,  leaving  Sam  to  toil  slowly  after 
him. 

Sam  reached  home  at  a  quarter  to  five,  hungry,  but  rolling 
in  wealth.  He  looked  around  the  yard  for  Bill,  but  finding 
him  nowhere,  went  into  the  house,  prepared  to  take  what  he 
felt  was  coming  to  him. 

The  first  thing  he  saw  to  his  amazement  on  entering  his 
bedroom,  was  brother  Bill  lying  in  bed  with  a  drawn  white 
face.  "What's  matter.  Bill?"  he  politely  inquired,  as  if  it 
made  little  difference  to  him  what  the  matter  was. 

"Ain't  nothing  the  matter,"  was  all  that  Bill  had  to  say, 
and  no  amount  of  talking  could  make  him  reveal  more. 

Sam  discouraged  started  to  find  his  mother.  On  turning 
around  he  saw  her  standing  in  the  door.  "Bill  got  a  stomach 
ache  ? "  he  asked. 

"Yes,"  said  his  mother,  "but  that  is  not  the  question. 
Where  have  you  been,  Sam?" 

Sam's  brain  worked  quickly.  "I  jus'  been  a  makin'  a 
little  money  to  fill  in  what  me  and  Bill  lost  on  the  business," 
was  his  ready  answer  "an',"  he  continued,  "I  been  think- 
ing for  a  long  time  as  that  Bill  ain't  been  doing  his  fair  share 
of  the  work,  an'  now  I  got  enough  of  my  own  money  to  buy 
over  his  part,  an'  run  this  Post  business  myself." 
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Bill  sat  up  in  bed  with  surprise.  The  usually  ag^reeable 
Sam  had  revolted. 

"I  shall  not  punish  you  this  time,  Sam,"  Mrs.  Younger 
was  saying,  "as  I  see  you  really  have  been  working.  Come 
on  and  have  Mary  give  you  something  to  eat."  With  this 
she  went  out  the  door. 

Sam  lingered  a  minute  jingling  the  coins  in  his  pocket, 
then  winking  at  his  brother,  he  sarcastically  remarked,  "Uh- 
uh,  Mr.  Bill,  some  stung,  ain't  you?  Thought  you'd  come 
home  to  dinner  and  leave  me  to  pull  that  fool  mule  out  of  the 
road,  didn't  you?  Good  little  boy  wouldn't  ride  with  any- 
body as  would  say  fool.  Come  home  an'  ate  so  much  you  got 
a  stomach  ache.  Smart  little  boy,  Mr,  Bill  Younger,  gave 
Sammy  a  chance  to  make  a  million  dollars,  an'  then  went 
an'  got  a  stomach  ache.  Good  little  boy  didn't  like  the  fool 
mule. ' ' 
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ALUMNI 
NOTES 


Editor — Isabel  Wood 


The  New  York  chapter  of  the  Alumna  Association  held 
their  first  meeting  of  the  season,  November  the  fifteenth. 
Only  four  girls  arrived.  The  suggestion  was  made  that  great 
emphasis  be  given  to  paying  dues  and  to  sending  in  registra- 
tion cards  rather  than  to  raising  money. 

Catherine  Hall  Bragg  (Mrs.  Lawrence  Bragg)  is  now  living 
on  Arlington  Avenue,  in  East  Orange. 

Marian  Phillips  is  teaching  in  Birmington,  Alabama. 

"Peg"  Engelhardt  is  taking  a  nurse's  training  course  in 
Chicago. 

Helen  Thorpe  is  studying  for  library  examinations  in 
Detroit. 

Ruth  Maurice  has  returned  from  China  and  holds  a  position 
that  claims  three  hours  a  day. 

Miss  Gascoigne,  former  physical  instructor  at  Sweet  Briar, 
sailed  for  England  early  in  October  to  resume  her  massage 
work  in  a  convalescent  camp. 

A  son,  James  Ely  Bradfield,  was  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Gibson  Bradfield,  September  twelfth. 

Marian  Yerkes  (Mrs.  Edwin  Barlow)  has  a  daughter, 
Mary  Florence  Barlow. 

Nanette  Burton  and  Dorothy  Whitly  are  at  Fairmont 
Seminary,  "Washington,  D.  C. 

Eudalia  White  has  been  elected  chairman  of  the  Comfort 
Kit  Committee  in  East  Orange. 

Sue  Slaughter  is  studying  at  the  New  York  School  of 
Philanthropy. 
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Mary  Tyler  Cole  has  a  young  daughter,  Jane  Blake,  born 
August  twenty-fifth, 

Nell  B.  Tandy  was  married  to  Mr.  James  B.  Winfree,  on 
November  the  fifteenth.  The  address  is  129  East  >Sixteenth 
Street,  Hopkinsville,  Kentucky. 

Bernice  Richardson  was  married  to  Mr.  P.  C.  Campbell 
during  the  summer;  Eugenia  Buffington  to  Mr.  Russell  Wal- 
cott,  October  the  twelfth;  Margaret  Grant  to  Mr.  Albert 
March ;  Eugenia  Grifiin  to  Mr,  Charles  Bumette,  October  the 
eighth ;  Clarissa  Starling  to  Mr.  A.  B.  Peterson ;  Mildred  Cobb 
to  Mr.  Dudley  Rich,  and  Marjorie  Moss  to  Mr.  James  Talia- 
ferro. 

We  wish  to  correct  a  typographical  error  in  our  last  issue. 
It  is  Miss  Mary  Pinkerton,  '12,  who  is  at  present  holding  a 
position  on  the  Sweet  Briar  Academy  Faculty. 
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BIPIIRKSS 


G.  Elanette  Sollitt 


''Merry  Christmas."  Do  those  words  ring  hollow  to  you? 
Do  they  seem  to  mock  you  with  their  futility?  Or  do  they 
seem  still  to  have  the  same  glad  cheer  that  they  had  in  former 
years  ? 

We  are  in  need  of  a  new  Christmas  greeting  this  year. 
The  spirit  of  Christmas  must  live  and  must  be  felt  more  than 
it  has  ever  been  felt  before,  but  the  spirit  of  Christmas  cannot 
be  expressed  by  that  light-hearted  adjective,  "merry." 
We  can  make  this  the  happiest  Christmas  of  our  lives,  we  can 
make  it  the  most  Christian  Christmas,  but  Heaven  forgive 
us  if  it  is  the  "merriest."  There  is  no  happiness  equal  to 
the  happiness  of  giving  to  the  point  of  extreme  self  sacrifice. 
There  is  nothing  that  expresses  true  Christianity  more  than 
suffering  for  Humanity's  cause.  But  there  is  nothing  more 
contemptibly  selfish  than  to  be  so  blind  that  one  can  be  merry 
in  the  midst  of  this  sacrifice  and  suffering !  So  don 't  let  your 
greeting,  this  Christmas^  be  merely  "Merry  Christmas." 
Make  it  mean  something — that  greeting — make  it  mean  the 
best  you  have  in  you! 

Here  at  Sweet  Briar  we  are  doing  what  the  women  in  all 
the  colleges  are  doing,  sacrificing  all  the  little  pleasures  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  humor  ourselves  in,  in  order  to 
make  the  camps  of  our  soldiers  a  little  cleaner  and  more 
pleasant  than  they  would  otherwise  be;  in  order  to  "do  our 
bit"  in  making  bandages  for  the  wounded  men,  and  sweaters 
for  the  ones  we  are  praying  may  never  he  wounded;  in  order 
to  lighten  a  little  the  starvation  and  misery  of  the  children 
who  are  crying  out  to  us  from  across  the  water.    Many  girls 
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are  doing  without  things  they  have  formerly  considered  neces- 
sities because  they  have  been  touched  by  the  spirit  of  giving. 
Many  are  planning  to  eliminate  entirely  their  customary  ex- 
change of  Christmas  gifts  in  order  to  put  the  money  they 
would  otherwise  have  spent  into  some  war  relief  fund.  The 
Christmas  card  will  mean  more  than  it  has  even  meant  before. 
The  Christmas  letter  will  replace  "that  gift"  whose  use  ever 
remains  a  mystery. 

This  is  all  as  it  should  be — I  would  be  the  last  to  deny 
that  fact!  But  will  we,  in  our  enthusiasm  for  doing  our  bit 
for  the  soldiers  and  the  war  orphans,  forget  our  duties  to 
those  close  at  hand?  That  is  a  danger  that  is  threatening  us. 
For  example,  here  at  Sweet  Briar  there  are  two  groups  of 
people  who  are  depending  upon  us  to  supply  their  Christmas 
for  them.  The  most  important  of  these  is  the  Indian  mission. 
Can  we  squeeze  a  few  more  dollars  from  our  purses  to  give 
the  little  children  at  the  mission  the  Christmas  that  our 
former  liberality  has  led  them  to  expect?  It  will  be  a  crime 
against  childhood  if  we  can't!  These  children  are  in  need — 
in  almost  as  great  need  as  the  children  across  the  water.  If 
we  neglect  them  this  year  we  will  deprive  them  of  their  only 
gala  occasion  and — worse — of  some  real  necessities.  The 
second  group  that  is  looking  to  us  for  its  Christmas  is  the 
Sweet  Briar  Sunday  School.  Our  gifts  to  it  need  not  be  as 
liberal  as  they  were  in  former  years,  perhaps,  but  we  must 
not  neglect  the  giving  of  something.  The  children  in  the 
Sunday  School  are  not  dependent  upon  us  alone  for  their 
Christmas,  as  are  the  children  at  the  mission,  but  we  have  no 
right  to  deny  them  at  least  part  of  their  customary  Christmas 
presents.  To  small  children,  the  meaning  and  love  of  Christ- 
mas is  expressed  in  the  single  word,  presents.  To  older 
people  Christmas  has  a  different  meaning  and  presents  are 
only  secondary,  but  we  would  be  little  less  than  criminals  if 
we  denied  them  to  the  children.  Therefore,  we  are  asking 
you  not  to  forget  the  children — any  children  who  are  looking 
to  you  for  "a  present."  We  are  asking  you  to  squeeze  that 
old  purse    tighter  until  it  must  drop  a  few  more  dollars. 

G.  Elanette  Sollitt. 
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November,  1917 

The  most  outstanding  events  in  the  United  States  during 
the  past  month  have  been  the  Second  Liberty  Loan  and  the 
New  York  mayoralty  election.  The  subscription  to  the 
Second  Liberty  Loan  represents  an  overwhelming  success.  It 
far  surpasses  the  achievements  of  any  other  nation  in  that 
line  since  the  war  began.  The  result  of  New  York's  mayoralty 
election,  on  the  other  hand,  is  considered  by  some  to  be  a  most 
lamentable  defeat  for  all  the  forces  of  good  in  this  great  land 
of  ours.  The  Nation  takes  a  more  cheerful  view  of  the  matter, 
pointing  out  that  although  ex-Mayor  Mitchell  undoubtedly 
represents  a  better  type  of  government  than  the  newly-elected 
Hylan,  his  campaign  methods  were  not  deserving  of  success. 
Muckraking  and  vilification  do  not  appeal  to  the  American 
people. 

Senator  La  FoUette's  views  on  the  war  and  the  horse- 
whipping of  the  pacifist  Bigelow  have  caused  much  discussion 
pro  and  con.  The  government  has,  much  to  its  credit,  taken 
a  stand  against  the  latter  outrage ;  but  the  case  of  La  FoUette 
still  hangs  in  the  balance. 

Columbia  University  has  been  the  scene  of  another  "loy- 
alty" contest.  The  Board  of  Directors  dismissed  certain  of 
the  teaching  force  on  the  grounds  of  their  having  made  dis- 
loyal statements.  The  student  body  objected  to  this  "curtail- 
ment of  the  right  of  free  speech." 

On  the  eastern  front  decided  gains  have  been  made  by  the 
Allied  armies.  United  States  troops  have  come  under  fire 
and  have  conducted  themselves  creditably. 

In  Italy  affairs  are  not  so  cheering.  Much  ground  has  been 
lost  by  the  Italians.  After  the  first  panic,  however,  the  re- 
treat was  orderly.  An  Allied  conference  is  now  considering 
the  best  means  of  checking  the  German  drive  in  this  quarter 
and  of  regaining  the  lost  territory. 
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Russia  is  in  a  most  uncertain  condition.  The  counter- 
revolution by  the  Bolshevik  party  has  not  been  an  unqualified 
success ;  yet  Kerensky  has  so  far  been  unable  to  regain  control. 

The  many  rumors  that  Germany  is  upon  the  point  of  an 
internal  revolution  do  not  seem  to  be  well  founded.  It  is  true 
that  Michelais  has  been  forced  to  resign ;  but  there  is  little 
cause  to  hope  that  his  successor  will  prove  to  be — from  the 
Allies'  point  of  view — a  better  man. 

V.  M. 

NOTICES 

Exchanges  from  the  other  colleges  may  be  found  on  a  shelf 
reserved  for  them  in  the  library. 


All  contributions  to  the  Sweet  Briar  Magazine  may  be 
brought  to  228  Carson. 


Your  attention  is  called  to  the  announcements  at  the  back 
of  the  November  issue. 


You  have  one  more  chance  to  try  for  the  place  on  the  Staff. 
Will  you  take  it?  The  Winner  will  be  announced  in  the 
January  issue. 
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C.   DE  B.   S. 

On  Thursday  evening,  November  15,  the  Senior  Class  pre- 
sented ' '  The  School  for  Scandal ' '  with  the  following  cast : 

Sir  Peter  Teazle Margaret  McVey 

Sir  Oliver  Surface Eleanor  Smith 

Joseph  Surface Charlotte  Seaver 

Charles  Surface Cornelia  Carroll 

Crabtree Jane   Pratt 

Sir  Benjamin  Backbite Marianne  Martin 

Rowley Louise  Case 

Moses Corinne  Gibbon 

Trip Vivienne  Barkalow 

Snake Corinne  Gibbon 

Careless Ida  Walker 

Sir  Harry  Bumper Cilia  Guggenheimer 

Lad}^  Teazle Esther  Turk 

Maria Catharine  Marshall 

Lady  Sneerwell Elanette  SoUitt 

Mrs,  C andour Iloe  Bowers 

Servants Betty  Lowman  and  Mary  Reed 

Saturday  evening,  November  the  seventeeth,  the  old  mem 
bers  of  "Paint  and  Patches"  presented  two  one-act  plays,  "A 
Pot  of  Broth"  by  W.  B.  Yeats,  and  "Helena's  Husband,"  a 
Washington  Square  Play,  by  Phillip  Moeller.  In  the  first 
Delia  May  Gilmore  took  the  part  of  the  "Beggarman,"  Kath- 
arine Block  of  "John  Coneely,"  and  Iloe  Bowers  of  "Sibby 
Coneely."  In  the  second,  Marianne  Martin  took  the  part  of 
"Helena,"  Virginia  Merrill  of  "Tsumie,"  Corinne  Gibbon 
of  "Agamemnon,"  Cornelia  Carroll  of  "Analytikas"  and 
Helen  Beeson  of  "Paris." 

Before  the  plays  the  following  new  girls  were  invited  to 
join  "Paint  and  Patches": 

Rippler  Chapter — Florence  Ives,  Virginia  Miller,  Mary 
Jones  Nixon,  Katherine  Taylor,  Olivia  Klingelhoffer,  Dorothy 
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Pryor,  Ruth  Gladfelter,  Laura  Thompson,  Miriam  Thompson, 

Dorothy  Powell,  Claire  Taylor. 

Merry  Jester  Chapter — Rhoda  Allen,   Genevieve   Brosius, 

Josephine  Ahara,   Dorothy   Cerf,  Mildred  Ellis,  Ilildegarde 

Planner,  Francis  Helmick,  Lucile  Warwick,  Ernestine  Shayler, 

Emma  Smith,  Marian  Lincoln,  Betty  Lowman. 

Wizzard  Chapter — Marjorie  Abraham,  Jean  Blair,  Virginia 

Carmichael,  Hazel  Guggenheim,  Jeanne  Lowry,  Eoline  Har- 

kin,  Louise  Hilton,  Stanley  Miller,  Jeanette  Monroe,  Dorothy 

Nicolson,  Margaret  Peterson,  Ruth  Richards,  Lilias  Shepherd, 

Louise  Wolfe. 

Saturday,  November  24,  the  Junior  Class  presented  "The 

Poor  Little  Rich  Girl,"  by  Eleanor  Gates  with  the  following 

cast  : 

Gwendolyn Martha  Darden 

Father Katherine  Block 

Mother Mary  Jones  Nixon 

Nurse D  elia  May  Gilmor e 

Footman Florence  Ives 

Butler Hildegard  Flanner 

Governess Carrie    Sharpe 

German  teacher Mabel  Cato 

French  teacher Russe  Blanks 

Dancing  master Marian  Lincoln 

Music  teacher Mildred  Thompson 

Organ  grinder Ruth  Gladfelter 

Plumber Genevieve    Brosius 

Bear Betty  Ertel 

Doctor Dorothy  Neal 

.    King 's  English Virginia  Miller 

The  Little  Bird Virginia  Miller 

Society  women Dorothy  Cerf, 

Elizabeth    Claxton,    and    Isabel    Wood 
Society  men, 

Helen  Shepherd,  and  Florence  Scoville 
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THE  STUDENTS'  FRIENDSHIP  CAMPAIGN 

The  Students'  Fund,  the  gift  of  American  students  who 
must  stay  on  this  side  to  those  who  have  gone  across,  has 
awakened  a  keener  realization  of  war  in  the  student  bodies 
of  this  land  than  had  yet  been  aroused.  Sweet  Briar,  too,  has 
caught  the  spirit — the  spirit  of  giving  all  for  democracy's 
sake — giving  it  gladly,  eagerly ! 

When  report  was  brought  from  the  Richmond  conference 
and  vague  rumors  circulated  about  the  campus  as  to  Sweet 
Briar's  probable  share  in  the  fund,  wise  heads  shook  soberly, 
young  ones  wavered,  and  all  agreed  that  the  scheme  was  noble 
but  too  fanciful  to  take  root  in  so  small  a  college.  Five  thous- 
and dollars !  Why  colleges  with  five  times  the  enrollment 
were  not  attempting  more  !    Impossible ! 

But  the  Promotion  Committee  would  not  be  silenced.  If 
Sweet  Briar  couldn't  give  five  thousand,  it  must  realize  the 
need  and  give  to  its  utmost.  The  Publicity  Committee  kept 
the  Friendship  bulletin  board  the  most  attractive,  most  allur- 
ing spot  in  the  Academic  building.  Students  could  not  close 
their  eyes  but  they  heard  it,  their  ears  but  they  saw  it,  and 
then  if  they  closed  both,  the  very  air  they  breathed  was 
burdened  with  it.  The  students '  fund  permeated  Sweet  Briar. 
The  Students  began  to  see. 

And  when  Mr,  George  Irving,  the  national  executive,  came, 
the  field  was  ploughed  and  harrowed.  That  the  seed  of  the 
glorious  message  of  the  world  he  brought,  took  root,  is  easily 
manifested  by  the  fact  that  in  the  hour  following  his  talk, 
pledges  passed  the  five  thousand  dollar  mark,  and  in  a  day, 
seven  thousand  was  attained. 

Sweet  Briar  leads  the  women's  colleges  of  Virginia.  That 
is  something  to  be  proud  of,  but  now  is  not  the  time  for  pride. 
Sweet  Briar  has  given  all  it  could,  it  wishes  that  it  might 
have  been  more.  But  it  gave  what  it  could  and  it  is  happy,  for 
it  has  realized,  as  a  whole  campus,  the  message  of  the  Christ, 
''It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." 

D.  N. 
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As  we'  all  know,  Athletics  play  a  very  important  part  in 
the  life  at  Sweet  Briar.  Owing  to  our  especially  favorable 
situation,  we  are  able  to  enjoy  unusual  advantages  in  the  way 
of  out-door  sports.  At  present,  basket-ball  and  hockey  are 
the  principal  sports. 

The  out-door  basket-ball  series  is  over,  and  the  Freshman 
team  is  the  victor.  The  scores  of  the  games  are  as  follows: 
Seniors  vs.  Juniors,  won  by  Seniors  (20 — 9)  ;  Sophomores  vs. 
Freshmen,  won  by  Freshmen  (26 — 7)  ;  Seniors  vs.  Freshmen, 
won  by  Freshmen  (14 — 9).  The  Varsity  team  has  defeated 
the  Academy  team  twice  (12 — 9)  and  (13 — 12).  The  Junior- 
Freshman  team  defeated  the  Senior-Sophomore  team  in  one 
game  (17 — 11),  and  received  the  other  game  of  the  series  by 
default. 

The  hockey  season  is  now  in  full  swing.  The  following  cap- 
tains have  been  chosen :  for  the  Senior-Junior  team,  Delia  ]\Iay 
Gilmore ;  for  the  Sophomore  team,  Maynette  Rozelle ;  for  the 
Freshman  team,  Elizabeth  Claxton,  and  for  the  Academy  team, 
Douglas  Chelf.  In  a  practice  game,  the  Academy  defeated 
the  College  (3 — 2).  In  the  first  match  game  which  has  been 
played,  the  Sophomores  defeated  the  Freshmen  (3 — 1). 

Owing  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  Lake  Day  has  been 
postponed  until  next  spring. 

N.  H. 
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Now  that  America  is  finally  into  the  great  war  and  our 
troops  are  really  in  the  trenches,  everyone  feels  that  it  is 
even  more  imperative  that  she  do  her  best  for  the  war  relief 
work.  Last  year  at  Sweet  Briar  there  were  classes  on  First 
Aid  held  by  Dr.  Harley,  and  the  girls  worked  on  bandages 
and  a  few  simple  things  for  hospitals.  This  year  everyone 
realizes  that  such  work  is  not  enough.  Miss  Johnston  secured 
the  services  of  a  teacher  from  Washington,  Mrs.  Littell,  who 
gave  a  course  of  eight  lessons  on  surgical  dressings  to  th<s 
students.  "When  this  course  was  completed  it  was  followed 
by  another  course  the  completion  of  which  entitles  the  student 
to  become  an  instructor.  Almost  half  the  college  has  enrolled 
in  the  class  and  all  seem  very  anxious  to  begin  work.  The 
classes  are  to  be  held  every  day  for  a  period  of  two  hours. 
This  seems  a  long  time  to  take  away  from  the  few  hours  of 
the  day  when  there  are  so  many  lessons  to  be  done,  but  every- 
one is  ready  to  sacrifice  her  recreation  hours  for  the  sake 
of  learning  something  which  may  benefit  the  sick  and 
wounded. 

Besides  these  classes,  weekly  collections  are  taken  and 
many  entertainments  are  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  Red 
Cross.  There  is  also  a  supply  of  wool  for  the  students  to 
knit  into  sweaters,  mufflers,  helmets  and  other  articles  to  keep 
the  men  in  the  trenches  and  training  camps  from  feeling  the 
cold.  Everywhere  one  goes,  one  sees  the  students  knitting 
on  khaki,  blue  or  gray  yarn,  which  shows  that  they  are  em- 
ploying their  spare  moments  to  good  advantage.  Everyone, 
as  well,  is  giving  either  money  or  gifts  for  kits  to  be  sent  as 
Christmas  presents  to  the  soldiers  in  the  trenches. 

Never  before  have  the  students  taken  so  much  interest  in 
one  work  as  they  have  in  the  war  relief  work.  They  all  pull 
together  and  are  doing  everything  in  their  power  to  ac- 
complish as  much  good  as  they  possibly  can  in  such  a  short 
time. 

D.  Valentine. 
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College  Calendar 


Tuesday,  October  2 : 

We  were  aroused  from  our  dreams  by  the  gong  of  fire- 
drill — br-r-r-r-r-r-r ! 
Friday,  October  5 : 

Mrs.  Beatrice  Forbes-Robertson  acquired  many  new  ad- 
mirers by  addressing  us  in  the  afternoon  on  "The  Woman 
Movement,"   and   in    the    evening   on   "The   Drama   as   a 
Social  Force." 
Saturday,  October  6 : 

Janetta  Fitzhugh  and  Peyton  Evans  were  joined  in  mar- 
riage, at  Charlottesville,  Virginia. 
Monday,  October  8 : 

"The  Wearing  of  the  Green." 
Friday,  October  12  : 

All  the  girls  lost  their  hearts  when  John  Powell  gave  a 
piano  concert. 
Saturday,  October  13 : 

We  parted  with  our  cash.     In  the  evening  the  Juniors 
entertained  the  Freshmen  across  the  Lake. 
Monday,  October  15 : 

Mr.  Oldys  gave  a  talk  in  the  morning  on  ' '  Food  Conserva- 
tion" and  in  the  evening  on  "Birds." 
Wednesday,  October  17: 

Virginia  Sandmeyer,  alias  "Sandy,"  returned  to  visit 
her  former  playmates. 
Friday,  October  19 : 

The  Juniors  serenaded  "Sandy." 
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Monday,  October  22 : 

The  Senior  basket-ball  team  defeated  the  Junior  team, 
20—9. 
Friday,  October  26: 

There  was  a  tacky-party  in  the  gymnasium  for  the  benefit 
of  Red  Cross.    Prize  for  individual  tackiness  won  by  Helen 
O'Ferroll.     Sophomores  won  the  prize  for  the  class  stunt. 
Saturday,  October  27 : 

Freshmen  demonstrated  oratorical,  musical,  terpsichorean 
and   athletic   ability   before   an   audience   of    Seniors   and 
Sophomores,  in  Room  2,  Academic. 
Sunday,  October  28 : 

The  Sophomores  and  Freshmen  have  come  to  an  agree- 
ment at  last,  on  one  subject;  they  both  sing  songs  with  the 
same  tune. 

Kempie  abducted.      (Note — If  it  takes  six  Freshmen  to 
abduct  one   Sophomore,  perhaps  the  numbers  are  not  so 
much  against  the  Sophomores  after  all.) 
Friday,  November  2 : 

Varsity  basket-ball  team  defeated  Academy  team,  12 — 9. 
Saturday,  November  3 : 

Senior-Sophomore  basket-ball  team  defeated  by  Junior- 
Freshman  team,  17 — 11. 
Tuesday,  November  6 : 

Senator  Bankhead  addressed  us  in  behalf  of  a  delegation 
of  Pathfinders  in  the  morning. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  Freshmen  defeated  the  Sophomores 
at  basket-ball,  26—7. 
Thursday,  November  8 : 

Freshmen  won  the  out-door  series  of  basket-ball,  by  de- 
feating the  Seniors,  14 — 9. 
Friday,  November  9 : 

Varsity  defeated  Academy  at  basket-ball,  13 — 12. 
Saturday,  November  10: 

Senior-Sophomore  basket-ball  team  defeated  the  Junior- 
Freshman  team. 

The  new  girls  entertained  the  old  girls  in  the  refectory 
with  a  delightful  party. 
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Thursday,  November  15 : 

Sophomores  defeated  the  Freshmen  in  hockey,  3 — 1. 
Seniors  presented  "A  School  for  Scandal." 
Friday,  November  16 : 
Founder's  Day. 

The  Seniors  appeared  in  caps  and  gowns  for  the  first  time. 
We  enjoyed  an  address  by  Dean  Lois  Matthews,  from  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  on  "Women  of  Today  and  To- 
morrow," preceded  by  a  talk  by  Sweet  Briar's  best  friend, 
Mr.  Manson. 

Informal    dance    in   the    gymnasium    in   the    afternoon. 
Founder's  Day  dance  in  refectory  in  the  evening. 
Saturday,  November  17: 

Paint  and  Patches  presented  "The  Pot  of  Broth"  and 
"Helena's  Husband." 

New  members  of  Dramatic  Clubs  were  announced,  and 
invited  to  sit  "up  front." 
Tuesday,  November  20 : 

We  were  "pacified"  (?) 
Friday,  November  23: 

The  Academy  danced  while  the  College  pretended  it  did 
not  want  to,  anyway! 
Saturday,  November  24: 

The  Junior  Class  presented  ' '  The  Poor  Little  Rich  Girl ' ' 
with  Martha  Darden,  '17,  in  the  title  role. 
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CHAH 


Editor — Esther  C.  Turk 


Let  us  hope  that — as  a  thing  well  begun  is  half  done ;  so  a 
thing  ill  begun  is  half  ''done  for"  may  not  prove  painfully 
true  this  year.  If  the  toil  of  the  Editor  who  cannot  find  any 
material  for  the  magazine  be  equal  to  the  toil  of  the  Exchange 
Editor  who  must  read  what  she  did  find,  then  shall  the  toil 
of  each  be  equal  to  their  mutual  reward  in  heaven,  for  things 
which  are  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  each  other 
and  vice  versa.  The  reward  then  will  be  commensurate  with 
the  toil.     It's  a  cheering  prospect. 

Excellent  is  the  trusion  !  There 's  no  cloud  without  a  lining 
— certainly  not !  Fashion  is  paying  a  great  deal  of  attention 
to  linings  nowadays  and  always  demands  that  they  be  in  con- 
trasting color.  Let  us  look  for  silver  and  hope  for  gold.  For- 
tunately we  are  not  compelled  to  go  far  from  hope  to  find  some 
alleviating  gleams.  The  first  page  of  the  Tattler  offers  a  very 
attractive  poem,  the  best  on  the  whole  in  this  month's  mag- 
azines. Whatever  one  may  find  to  criticize  in  its  free  form,  the 
restraint  in  the  use  is  admirable  and  the  verse  reads  pleasantly. 
The  picture  in  the  first  verse  is  vivid  and  convincing.  The 
writer  has  secured  the  contrast  upon  which  the  poem  depends 
for  its  effects  and  the  last  line  by  its  very  simplicity  and 
directness  gives  force  and  inspiration  to  the  whole  thought  of 
the  poem.  In  the  same  magazine  the  Mother  of  It  has  some 
good  lines  though  the  thought  is  a  conventional  one  that  still 
seems  new  to  us.  Though  one  must  condemn  the  ridiculous 
improbability  and  the  awkward,  sentimental  style  of  When 
Love    Goes  to  War,    another  story,  Names,    makes  up  for  it 
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by  a  simple  style,  good  development  and  an  amasing  idea  as 
a  basis.     It  is  only  a  slight  story,  but  the  most  in  made  of  it. 

The  Ilollins  Magazine  has  some  clever  little  sketches  in  the 
"Contributors  Club,"  especially  Miss  Fanny  and  Patience  and 
the  Dentist.  Tiaras  and  Traditions  is  extremely  weak  in 
structure  and  lacks  any  redeeming  novelty  of  plot,  but  there 
are  some  good  character  touches  in  Sentimental  Fools^  es- 
pecially in  Nel's  readiness  to  agree  with  her  father's  con- 
demnation of  her  own  sex.  Forgotten  Gods  is  stiff  in  form, 
but  it  is  fully  redeemed  by  its  really  original  content.  As 
the  editorial  work  is  good  the  only  real  criticism  must  be  that 
this  magazine  shows  the  prevalent  dearth  of  good  essay  ma- 
terial. It  would  be  an  interesting  psychological  experiment  to 
figure  out  the  reason  for  the  sporadic  outbursts  of  good  poetry, 
good  fiction  or  good  essays  w^ith  an  entire  lack  of  other  forms 
in  the  same  number. 

In  passing  we  wish  to  congratulate  the  "  Westhampton  Col- 
lege Department"  of  the  Richmond  College  Messeyiger.  Al- 
though it  has  not  much  material  and  unfortunately  contains 
no  poetry,  the  other  w^ork  is  very  good.  The  article  on  Veiled 
Ladies  is  interesting  and,  though  the  style  is  rather  amateurish, 
Grandfather  Mountain  has  an  unusual  subject.  The  Clock 
Struck  Three  is  an  even  better  storj^,  though  it  has  to  sur- 
mount the  difficulty  of  a  well-worn  'movie'  plot  and  it  does 
hold  attention.  Parenthetically,  we  might  mention  that  we 
were  a  little  puzzled  to  account  for  the  introduction  of  the 
clock;  doubtless  it  was  very  effective,  but  we  missed  the  effect. 

In  the  Wells  College  Chronicle  there  are  some  excellent 
stories  and  one  good  article  on  War  Poetry  though  it  is  far 
below. the  level  of  the  stories.  31  on  Fits,  Georges  is  extremely 
well  told  though  it  repeats  a  familiar  theme.  On  to  F ranee ^ 
though  it  is  similarly  without  plot  well  interprets  the  character 
of  the  child  with  her  hero-worshiping  aspirations.  But  the 
best  stor}^  this  month  is  the  short  tale  called  Snowshoe  Tracks. 
The  stolid,  pathetic  little  boy  is  very  convincing  when  we  leave 
him  sitting  in  the  fire  light  forgetting  in  his  dreams  the  dead 
w^oman  and  the  dead  fox,  his  first  and  vain  triumph. 
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M 


Editor — Elizabeth  C.  Eggleston 


Biology  Instructor — "What  is  the  scope  of  biology?" 
H.  B.   (blandly) — ''The  miscroscope. " 

D,  M.  G.  (to  K.  M.) — "Someone  had  that  watch  before 
you.    I  see  its  second  hand." 

Physics  Instructor — "What  effect  does  the  moon  have  on 
the  tide?" 

N.  H.  (pensively) — "None — it  only  affects  the  untied." 

He  (proudly,  at  Founder's  Day  dance) — "Yes,  I  was 
rather  successful  at  college.    Was  on  the  eleven,  you  know." 

She  (brilliantly) — "Oh  yes!  You  were  one  of  the  draw- 
backs, weren't  you?" 

English  Instructor — "Who  was  Homer?" 
Any  Freshman — ' '  Oh,  a  blind  poet  who  went  about  writing 
what  he  saw. ' ' 


Miss  S.    (in  Psych,  class) — "What  is  the  first  noun  that 
occurs  to  you  when  I  say  the  adjective  'rough'." 
Eggie    (completely  demoralized) — "Party." 
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Cfte  ®ra00!)opper* 

Rev.  Carl  E.  Grammer 
About  my  path  across  the  meadow  rise 
The  grasshoppers,  in  sudden  winged  flight, 
They  mind  me  of  a  medieval  knight, 
Who  sallies  out  on  lofty  enterprise. 
Like  him  in  bearing  high,  in  armor  clad. 
Like  him  in  gayety  of  gleaming  vest, 
They  plunge  forth  headlong  on  some  airy  quest, 
Spurning  the  common  earth,  adventure  mad. 
So  Nature  holds,  preservative,  the  type 
Of  vanished  customs,  and  in  hum-drum  daj^s 
Pictures  the  manners  formed  by  love  of  praise 
In  ages  when  no  gold,  nor  rank  could  wipe 
Away  the  stain  of  cowardice  or  greed, 
And  glory  was  the  goal  in  word  and  deed. 
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3n  t\ft  Spring 

Mary  Jones  Nixon,  '19 

SPRING  was  coming !  In  fact,  it  had  almost  arrived.  The 
day  was  bright  and  sunny,  and  now  and  then  a  breeze, 
gentler  and  warmer  than  its  fellows  stirred  the  curtains. 
Busy  little  Mrs.  Carey  paused  a  moment  by  the  window,  in- 
haling the  warm  air  deeply  as  if  to  catch  the  scent  of  coming 
flowers  and  green  things.  A  little  thrill  ran  through  her,  for 
in  the  Spring  a  woman's  fancy  lightly  turns  to  thoughts  of 
house-cleaning.  Lightly? — Well,  not  exactly.  There  was  a 
bustle  and  stir  in  the  neighborhood  which  betokened  much 
energy  and  determination.  Other  windows,  screeching  their 
annoyance  on  being  disturbed  from  a  long  winter's  rest,  were 
thrust  up,  doors  were  banged,  now  and  then  a  mop  or  dust 
cloth  was  thrust  out,  danced  energetically  in  the  breeze  and 
suddenly  was  drawn  in. 

Many  colored  quilts  and  winter  clothes,  enjoying  an  airing 
before  being  carefully  packed  away  in  attic,  created  a  riot  of 
color  in  the  otherwise  sombre  back  yard,  full  of  brown  grass, 
bare  trees  and  tattered  shrubs  and  vines.  Nature  was  not  so 
quick  to  respond  to  the  appeal  of  Spring,  to  renew  and  to 
beautify  as  were  the  busy  housewives. 

Mrs.  Carey,  running  out  on  the  porch  to  dust  a  velvet  hat, 
saw  her  neighbor  on  the  porch  opposite,  in  the  act  of  sorting 
various  kinds  of  bulbs  from  a  rough,  wooden  box  which  gave 
evidence  of  having  just  been  brought  up  from  the  cellar. 
' '  This  is  a  perfectly  wonderful  day ! ' '  Mrs.  Carey  hailed,  em- 
phasizing her  words  by  vigorous  strokes  of  the  hat-brush. 

"Oh,  I  never  saw  such  fine  weather  for  house-cleaning  in 
March  before,"  Mrs.  Willis  replied,  with  enthusiasm,  rising 
up  from  the  bulbs.  "The  air  is  so  warm  that  we  can  have  all 
the  windows  open.  How  I  love  the  Spring !  It  gives  one  such 
a  sort  of  thrilly  feeling.  I  guess  that  was  what — er — oh,  who 
was  it? — meant  when  he  said. 
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'  'Tis  easy  now  for  the  heart  to  be  true, 
When  the  sky  is  green  and  the  grass  is  blue.'  " 

Mrs.  Carey  overlooked  any  incongruities  of  the  situation. 
' '  I  should  just  adore  to  get  out  some  bulbs,  myself, ' '  she  said, 
"but  I  just  haven't  time.  You  know  Jack  is  going  to  bring 
one  of  his  old  college  friends  out  to  lunch.  He  has  never  been 
to  see  us,  didn't  much  approve  of  Jack's  getting  married,  I 
think,  and  has  lots  of  queer  ideas,  but  he 's  a  perfect  dear  from 
Jack's  description.  I  must  hurry  to  get  everything  spick  and 
span,  and  make  myself  presentable  before  they  come.  I  know 
I'm  a  perfect  fright  now.  One  gets  so  mussed  up  doing  house- 
cleaning.  Good  heavens!  There  comes  a  book  agent  down 
the  street.  I  can  tell  them  a  mile  off.  I  simply  won't  be 
bothered. ' ' 

Mrs.  Carey  disappeared  in  the  house,  shutting  the  door  with 
emphasis.  She  rushed  into  the  hall  and  pulled  the  shade  down 
over  the  leaded  glass  door.  In  doing  so  she  was  aware  that 
the  curtain  was  hanging  a  little  awry,  and  decided  to  remed> 
the  difficulty  at  once,  as  Jack's  friend  would  be  sure  to  notice 
every  little  thing.  It  was  getting  late,  too,  she  observed  in 
passing  the  clock  as  she  came  back  with  a  hammer,  some  tacks 
and  a  step-ladder. 

She  w^as  perched  on  the  ladder  busily  hammering  away 
when  she  heard  steps  on  the  walk.  She  waited  silently. 
"That's  the  peddler,  he  is  coming  here.  I  don't  want  any- 
thing, and  besides  I  haven't  any  time  to  fool  away  looking  at 
canned  fruit,  soap  or  alluminum  contraptions,  guaranteed  to 
cook  seven  vegetables  at  once.  I  look  a  fright  and  I  simply 
won't  see  him.    I'll  just  be  quiet  until  he  leaves." 

During  the  soliloquy  the  peddler  with  his  light,  easy  step 
had  reached  the  door  sooner  than  she  expected.  The  bell  rang 
suddenly  with  much  vigor  and  confidence.  Mrs.  Carey  had 
never  before  come  into  such  close  contact  with  the  resounding 
bell.  She  gave  a  sudden  start,  the  ladder  swayed,  and  she 
clutched  frantically  at  the  shade  which  gave  way.  Great  was 
the  astonishment  of  the  man  outside,  when  the  shade  was  tora 
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hastily  away  and  woman,  step-ladder  and  curtain  fell  to  the 
floor  in  a  heap. 

Conscious  of  the  gaze  of  the  man  through  the  glass  which 
she  had  uncovered  in  her  fall,  and  of  her  own  extremely  undig- 
nified position,  she  remained  motionless.  Her  head  was  covered 
by  the  curtain,  and  like  the  ostrich,  she  felt  some  security  in 
the  fact.  But  then  she  realized  that  the  curtain  was  compara- 
tively small.  Why  didn't  he  have  sense  enough  to  leave,  and 
not  stand  there  staring  at  her?  At  last  she  could  stand  it  no 
longer.  She  ventured  to  peep  timidly  out  and  encountered 
the  startled  gaze  of  the  man  through  the  glass  door,  she  was 
furious,  so  furious,  that  she  overcame  her  embarrassment.  De- 
ciding to  make  short  work  of  him,  she  rose  hastily  and  threw 
open  the  door. 

"Er — er — are  you  Mrs.  Carey,  or,  I  mean,  may  I  see  her?" 
he  stammered. 

"I  am  Mrs.  Carey,"  she  replied,  growing  more  and  more 
indignant,  "and  I  have  no  time  to  look  at  Filipino  embroid- 
eries, floor  mops  or  Hawaiian  musical  instruments.  Our  attic 
is  stored  full  of  vacuum  cleaning  paraphernalia.  "We  have  no 
room  for  any  more  Self-Interpreting  Bibles,  encyclopedias, 
dictionaries  or  books  of  any  kind,  and  we  have  no  possible  use 
for  the  latest  design  in  mouse-traps,  bottle-washers  or  hair 
restorers. ' ' 

She  stopped  breathless  and  leaned  against  the  door  for  sup- 
port. He  should  have  been  overcome  by  the  harangue.  She 
expected  him  to  fly,  but  such  was  not  the  case.  He  did  look 
considerably  taken  back  but  he  seemed  determined  to  stand 
his  ground  and  now  that  he  had  a  chance  to  get  a  word  in 
edgewise,  he  seized  it.  "I  am  extremely  sorry  to  have  dis- 
turbed you  so,  Mrs.  Carey,"  he  said,  "I  am  Frank  Curtis,  a 
college  friend  of  your  husband.  I  saw  him  down-town  and 
as  he  was  busy,  decided  to  walk  over  the  city.  We  arranged 
to  meet  at  twelve  o  'clock,  but  somehow  I  missed  him. ' ' 

The  usually  gracious  and  hospitable  Mrs.  Carey  was  over- 
come by  her  realization  of  the  unprecedented  manner  in  which 
she  had  received  the  dignified,  critical  Mr.  Curtis,  her  hus- 
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band's  best  friend.  Tier  first  impulse  was  to  vanish  from  the 
scene  as  quickly  as  posible,  but  she  could  not  summon  the 
energy.  As  she  was  trying  to  decide  upon  the  course  of  action 
to  pursue,  she  again  heard  steps  on  the  walk.  It  was  Jack! 
He  would  make  it  all  right,  he  always  knew  just  what  to  do. 
She  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  as  he  came  up. 

"Alice,"  Jack  began,  observing  their  evident  discomforture, 
"this  is  my  old  friend,  Frank  Curtis;  Frank,  my  wife,  ^Irs. 
Carey.  I  am  glad  you  didn't  drive  him  away  before  I  arrived, 
Alice.  You  looked  exceedingly  inhospitable,  standing  there 
barring  the  door,"  he  continued,  laughing. 

Mrs.  Carey  reassured  by  her  husband's  presence  began  to  re- 
cover, "Indeed,  you  arrived  just  in  time,  for  I  had  absolutely 
refused  him  admittance  or  even  five  minute's  time  to  hold 
forth  on  the  merits  of  the  particular  article  he  wished  to  sell. 
You  see,  Mr.  Curtis,  in  what  stern  disfavor  agents  are  held 
when  one  is  all  in  a  flutter  over  the  coming  of  Spring  and  a 
husband's  friend  at  the  same  time." 
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"1918" 

Shelley  R.  Rouse,  '21 

This  time  last  year,  was  when 

Raymond,  Jack,  Tom,  Ned,  Ben, 
Acting  like  grown-up  men 

Made  ns  all  laugh ! 
Oh,  that  last  holiday 

Seems  now  so  far  away, 
When  Jack,  Tom,  Ned,  Ben,  Ray, 

"Weren't  men  by  half! 

Fullback  Ray,  bruised  all  brown, 

Ned's  voice  all  up  and  down, 
Jacky's  poetic  frown, 

Ben 's  mighty  sneeze ; 
Tommy's  long  legs,  his  struts, 

Oh,  how  we  called  them  * '  nuts ' ' ! 
Oh,  our  mean  jibes  and  cuts ! 

How  we  did  tease  ! 

Holidays  here  once  more: 

Jack's  captain  of  his  corps, 
Neddy 's  somewhere  off  shore — 

Mosquito  fleeting ; 
Lieutenant  Ben's  at  Lee, 

Tom  at  Fort  Myer,  he 
Hopes  soon  with  Ray  to  be, 

The  Boches  beating. 

These  were  our  comrades,  who 
Flamed  into  heroes  !    Grew 

To  such  stature — true 
Knights  of  romance ! 
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We've  put  our  jests  away; 

In  the  quiet  chapel  gray, 
Kneeling,  for  them  we  pray — 

Champions  of  France: 

God  save  our  splendid  men. 

Send  them  safe  home  again, 
God  hless  our  men! 

Keep  them  victorious, 
Patient  and  chivalrous. 

They  are  so  dear  to  us, 
God  save  our  men! — Amen!^' 
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Cl)e  fl^oDern  ^ntZtt  ^lav 

Charlotte  DeBeaumont  Seaver,  '18 

THE  one-act  play  is  just  beginning  its  era  of  greatest 
popularity.  It  was  found  to  be  sure,  in  the  very  be 
ginning  of  drama,  in  England,  as  the  Miracle  play  ' '  The 
Sacrifice  of  Isaac,"  and  the  morality  play  "Every  Man." 
Later,  as  far  as  into  Elizabethan  times,  the  Interlude  was 
popular.  In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  France, 
wo  also  find  such  delightful  bits  as  ' '  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules, ' ' 
by  Moliere.  But  not  until  the  twentieth  century  has  the  one- 
act  play  really  become  prominent  and  taken  its  rightful  place 
in  dramatic  writings. 

Today  in  narration  the  popularity  of  the  short  story  is  at 
its  height.  Its  unity,  its  sustained  interest  and  its  form  ap- 
peal widely  to  the  average  reader,  who  is  so  harassed  by  the 
complexity  of  present  day  life,  that  even  his  reading  takes  on 
a  quickened,  yet  short-lived  pace.  He  reads  intermittently, 
at  short  intervals.  There  is  little  time  for  the  comfortable 
browsing  through  the  books  on  the  library  shelves  that  our 
grandfathers  used  to  enjoy.  Reading  has  become  a  relaxation 
for  many.  The  mind  mast  rest  from  the  strenuous  activities 
of  the  day,  or  from  the  monotonous  routine  of  work.  There  is 
only  a  short  time  to  devote  to  reading — so  what  shall  the  choice 
be?  History? — Few  people  bother  with  former  history  these 
day^,  when  they  are  reading  so  much  history  in  the  papers 
and  periodicals.  Shall  he  turn  to  a  novel  and  read  inter- 
mittently? Some  will  do  so,  perhaps,  but  usually  the  hand 
will  pass  to  the  short  story,  because  the  form  happens  to 
satisfy  present  day  methods  of  reading. 

Directly  comparable  to  the  short  story  is  the  one-act  play. 
It  satisfies  the  same  need,  for  it  is  planned  and  written  on  the 
same  fundamental  principle.  As  the  longer  five-act  play  with 
its  definite  rules  for  unravelling  intricate  plot  is  similar  to 
the  novel,  so  the  one-act  play  is  related  to  the  short  story. 
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There  is  the  same  element  of  unity,  of  oneness  of  effect.  There 
may  be  the  thinnest  thread  of  plot  with  the  general  impression 
and  color  holding  the  interest,  or  there  may  be  quick  movinj> 
action,  leading  to  a  sudden  climax.  Interest  is  easily  sus- 
tained. The  situation  is  apparent  at  a  glance,  and  there  is  no 
lack  of  action.  Endless  opportunities  are  offered  to  the  writer. 
The  field  is  varied  and  wide.  Anything  can  be  dealt  with 
in  almost  any  way.  It  may  be  a  sketch  filled  with  local  color 
which  stimulates  the  imagination,  which  suggests  rather  than 
portrays,  with  little  plot,  with  only  effect  and  general  im- 
pression, as  ''The  Land  of  Heart's  Desire."  It  may  be  a  story 
of  rapid  movement,  filled  with  action,  claiming  interest 
through  the  very  breathlessness  of  its  action,  as  "Helena's 
Husband,"  by  Phillip  Moeller. 

Granville  Barker,  perhaps  the  greatest  of  our  truly  modem 
playwrights  and  leader  in  ' '  the  new  movement  in  the  theatre, ' ' 
defines  a  play  as :  "  Anything  that  can  be  made  effective  upon 
the  stage  of  a  theatre  by  human  agency."  In  reference  to 
writing  a  play,  he  says :  "We  must  go  on  breaking  new  ground, 
enlarging  the  boundaries  of  the  new  drama,  fitting  it  for 
every  sort  of  expression.  When  we  deserve  it,  a  new  dramatic 
genius  will  arise.  He  will  neither  break  laws  nor  obey  them. 
He  will  make  laws  and  there  will  be  happily  no  questioning. ' ' 
At  present,  one  can  hardly  say  that  such  freedom  applies  to 
modem  three-act  plaj^s,  but  it  most  certainly  does  apply  to 
the  one-act  play. 

The  modern  one-act  play  writer  is  creating  a  new  form  of 
drama  which  is  individual.  He  is  bound  by  no  restrictions, 
and  so  originality  is  given  free  play.  Certainly  good  plays 
should  result,  and  they  are  resulting.  Synge,  W.  B.  Yeats 
and  Lady  Gregory  have  developed  true  characteristic  Irish 
plays.  Playwrights  in  other  countries  are  doing  the  same, 
notably  the  Russians.  We  are  in  need  of  a  distinctly  American 
drama,  and  it  certainly  seems  to  be  forming  through  the 
pliable  one-act  play. 

Short,  concise  form,  appeals  to  the  modem,  keyed-up,  busy 
theatre-goer  or  writer.     He  finds  that  much  sought  after  ele- 
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ment,  novelty,  now  something  different,  because  of  the  wide 
scope  in  material  and  manner  of  treating.  Surely  no  writei 
could  ask  for  a  more  unrestricted  field  in  which  to  please  the 
reader.  He  may  practically  choose  whatever  subject  his 
fancy  pleases,  treat  it  in  any  way,  and  produce  it  in  any  way. 
In  the  latter  possibility  we  find  many  variations  and  new 
effects  introduced.  When  breaking  away  from  the  older 
dramatic  laws,  it  seems  easy  also  to  break  away  from  the  stage 
laws.  New  effects  in  scenerj^,  often  suggestive  rather  than 
realistic,  are  used.  New  ways  of  lighting  add  greatly  to  the 
imaginative  method.  There  have  developed  as  many  forms  of 
producing,  in  fact,  as  there  are  kinds  of  plays.  Elaborate 
scenery  is  used,  pantomimic  effects  are  resorted  to,  and  often 
very  successful,  mere  screens  with  various  lights  are  employed. 
Gordon  Gray  has  developed  this  last  method  of  producing 
with  some  very  fine  and  novel  effects.  Undoubtedly  the  new 
stage-craft  has  gained  much  through  the  one-act  play.  It 
lends  itself  to  experiment  exceedingly  well. 

There  are  great  possibilities  in  this  form  of  play  but  will 
they  be  realized  and  developed  by  the  producers  ?  Is  the  one- 
act  play  to  reach  a  climax  of  popularity  consonant  with  that 
the  short  story  has  attained?  To  do  so,  its  adaptability  and 
possibilities  must  be  shown  to  the  public.  The  amateur  in 
theatricals  has  done  much  to  stimulate  interest  in  this  form. 
Realizing  its  suitability  to  his  limitations  he  has  quicklj^ 
seized  on  it  and  exploited  it.  The  play  with  its  necessarily 
concentrated  form  practically  carries  the  actor.  The  actor 
very  seldom  has  to  carry  the  play.  The  amateur 's  spontaneity, 
imagination,  and  freshness  are  also  well  suited  for  use  in 
these  original  plays.  His  very  lack  of  stage  tricks  give  him  a 
charm  not  possessed  by  the  professional.  The  difficult}^  of 
sustaining  a  part  through  three  or  even  five  acts  is  not  present. 
Everything  is  working  in  his  favor.  Either  the  rapidity  and 
quickness  of  the  action,  or  the  concentration  in  order  to  gain 
the  single  effect  desired,  carries  the  actor  along.  Realizing 
the  suitability  of  the  form,  the  amateur  has  accepted  it 
eagerly,  and  has  been  exceedingly  successful  in  producing  it. 
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Amateur  performances  are  taking  on  a  new  meaning,  are  be- 
coming decidedly  worth  while.  Very  seldom  do  we  find  senti- 
mental, sugar-sweet  parlor  plays  produced  nowadays.  The 
very  daring  and  egotism  of  the.  new  form  often  brings  quite 
worth-while  results. 

Above  the  amateurs  are  what  I  may  call  the  quasi-amateurs, 
groups  of  players  intent  on  drama  for  drama's  sake.  Among 
these  may  be  classed  such  players  as  those  in  the  Court  theatre, 
in  England,  in  the  Repertory  theatre,  in  Ireland,  and  the 
Washington  Square  players,  in  America.  To  them  we  practi- 
cally owe  the  success  of  the  one-act  play.  They  have  realized 
its  art,  introduced  it  to  the  public  in  their  varied  repertories, 
and  have  given  it  its  rightful  place  in  the  drama  of  today. 
The  box-office  receipts  do  not  trouble  them.  They  are  sup- 
ported by  people  who  realize  the  worthiness  of  their  aims,  and 
theii^  very  worth-while  efforts  are  appreciated  by  the  public 
They  are  continually  striving  to  produce  the  best  and  to  pro- 
duce it  in  the  best  way.  In  their  repertories,  we  find  a  large 
percentage  of  one-act  plays.  Through  their  intelligent,  artistic 
and  original  representation  of  them,  they  have  stimulated  a 
universal  liking  and  appreciation  for  them. 

This  class  of  quasi-amateurs,  however,  is  so  smaU  that  the 
real  awakening  of  the  public  to  the  worth  of  one-act  plays 
must  be  done  by  the  professionals.  It  is  being  done  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  but  as  yet,  the  American  public  is  not  ready  to 
cede  to  the  type  its  rightful  place.  Not  until  it  pays  finan- 
cially, will  it  be  proved  that  the  goal  is  reached.  When  a 
representative  public,  made  up  of  members  from  all  classes, 
support  this  form  of  play,  it  will  really  have  succeeded.  By 
starring  well-known  actors  in  parts,  the  interest  of  the  general 
public  can  be  aroused  and  the  play  made  to  paj"  financially  to 
produce  it.  This,  however,  ought  not  to  be  necessary,  and  in 
the  future  it  undoubtedly  will  not  be.  People  will  recognizs 
in  the  one-act  play  a  form  of  drama,  just  as  indi\'idual,  as  the 
longer  three-  or  five-act  plays.  The  play  will  cease  to  revolve 
about  a  well-known  star,  for  usually  all  characters  are  neces- 
sarily important  in  the  form,  and  the  play  will  be  attended 
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for  its  own  merits.  The  public  will  realize  that  it  fills  a  need 
in  modern  life,  and  will  accept  as  a  worthy  art  form.  Perhaps 
it  will  become  as  popular  as  the  short  story  in  its  line. 


Dolore 

G.  Elanette  Sollitt,  18 

Francesca,  maid  immortalized  by  Dante's  magic  pen, 

No  more  does  pity  wring  us  at  jour  fate. 

You  suffered  with  your  Paolo — That  were  joy 

Tc  us,  who  suffer  far  from  those  we  love. 

** There  is  no  greater  grief" — Such  were  your  words, 

"Than  to  recall,  in  mis'ry,  hours  more  glad." 

Ah,  you  were  wise,  Francesca,  but  your  lips 

Framed  words  of  one  who  loved,  herself  well  loved. 

There  is  no  greater  grief?    Knew  you  the  pain 

Of  musing,  heart-sore,  o  'er  what  might  have  been  ? 

Saw  you  your  lover  parted  far  from  you 

By  War 's  red  walls  ?    Had  you  a  brother  dear. 

Whose  life  was  giv'n  to  feed  a  cannon's  lust? 

You  read  and  blushed — Sev'n  centuries  afterward 

We  read,  alone,  and  tremble  as  we  read, 

Not  knowing  what  our  searching  eyes  may  see. 

They  may  be  dead — our  Paolos — in  that  land 

Across  Atlantic's  threatening  width  from  us. 

For  Mankind's  cause,  gladly  give  they  their  all 

And  we  are  proud  and  glad,  yet  know  a  grief 

More  poignant  far  than  any  pain  you  felt 

When  Grotto,  with  one  straight-aimed  thrust  of  knife 

Fated  that  you  and  Paolo,  traitors  both 

To  him  in  that  sweet  stolen  hour,  must  fly 

Eternally,  and  yet  feel  naught  of  tire. 

Since  it  was  willed  you  ne  'er  should  parted  be. 

Your  monument  endures  thru  endless  years ; 

When  soft  stone  crumbles,  then  will  oiir  names  die ! 
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JLittU  Had? 

Dorothy  Neal,  '19 

THE  little  house  on  South  Fourth  Street  was  a  scene  of 
disorder  and  excitement  on  that  calm  May  evening  when 
little  Mary  McLean,  in  a  matter-of-fact  way,  announced 
that  she  had  ''given  her  promise"  to  Bill  Regan. 

Bill  was  a  newspaper  reporter,  the  youngest  reporter  on  the 
staff  of  the  "Morning  Sun."  Every  morning  for  a  year  he 
had  taken  the  seat  in  the  street-car  just  across  from  the  blue- 
eyed,  business-like  stenographer  of  Rainier 's  Wholesale  Com- 
pany. Sometimes,  but  only  a  very  few  times  in  the  first 
months  of  the  year,  Mary  had  permitted  herself  a  scrutinizing, 
curious  survey  of  the  reporter,  whose  black  hair  was  alone 
visible  above  the  broad  sheets  of  the  "Sun."  Sometimes,  but 
only  a  very  few  times,  he  had  taken  a  sharp,  critical  glance  at 
the  soft-haired,  merry-eyed  girl,  who  seemed  to  enjoy  more 
than  anything  else  the  pranks  of  the  street  urchins  and  howl- 
ing newsboys.  One  morning,  a  Spring  morning,  w^hen  the 
warm  sunlight  bathed  the  dusty  car  in  golden  brightness  and 
the  w^arm  breezes  played  mischievously  with  the  little  curls 
01.  Mary 's  neck,  the  manly  eyes  of  the  reporter  met  the  glance 
of  the  merry,  straight-forward  eyes  of  the  stenographer,  and 
the  owner's  smiled  a  welcome  to  each  other.  Smiles  soon  gave 
way  to  greetings,  and  mere  "Good  mornings,"  coaxed  closer 
acquaintance.  In  July,  they  sat  beside  each  other,  and  before 
the  Autumn  rains  and  Winter  snows  brought  cold  to  the  w^ait- 
ing  world,  Bill  and  Mary  were  old,  old  friends. 

The  announcement  of  that  May  evening  was  not  a  surprise, 
not  exactly  a  surprise,  to  the  house  on  Fourth  Street.  The 
little  mother  of  the  home  was  happy  for  Mary's  sake  but  she 
dreaded  the  long  days  of  loneliness  for  herself,  when  there 
would  be  no  bright  smile,  no  cheery  kiss  after  the  day's  end- 
less monotony  of  hems,  tucks,  gathers,  a  fitting,  a  little  ripping, 
more  hems,  tucks,  another  fitting,  a  few  gathers,  one  dress 
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ccmpleted  and  another  begun,  on,  on,  unceasing,  almost  use- 
lessly. 

"Sandie"  McLean  loved  his  wife  and  pretty  daughter,  but 
he  loved  his  ''spirits"  better.  In  a  fit  of  drunkenness  he  was 
like  a  wild  lion  that  had  been  caged  and  had  broken  loose 
from  forced  captivity  and  knew  not  how  to  enjoy  its  liberty 
save  by  rending  and  destroying  all  its  paws  could  tear.  The 
soft  voice  of  Mrs.  McLean  was  like  the  prick  of  a  keeper's 
goad,  the  scared  look  in  Mary's  eyes  only  enraged  him  more. 
In  sober  moments  he  had  resented  the  attentions  of  the  re- 
porter, in  drunken  moments  he  hated  him  with  such  frenzy 
that  even  to  kill  would  scarce  have  satisfied  his  rage.  An  old 
friend  of  the  saloons  had  coaxed  him  to  take  a  drink,  and  then 
another,  that  evening  after  he  received  his  week's  pay  en- 
velope from  the  manager  or  head  stone-cutter.  Mary's  calm 
statement  of  her  coming  marriage  with  the  hated  reporter, 
gave  excuse  for  the  venting  of  such  dreadful  blasphemy, 
profanity  and  reckless  abuse  that  she  was  forced  to  make  her 
decision  at  once  and  for  all  time. 


Happiness  reigned  supreme  in  the  little  apartment  Bill  was 
able  to  rent  and  furnish  for  Mary.  Each  day  seemed  to  fill 
their  cup  of  happiness  to  the  brim,  but  each  day  there  was 
room  for  a  little  more  happiness.  The  relentless  nature  of 
Mr.  McLean,  his  obstinate  and  continued  refusal  to  see  or 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  young  people,  was  the  only 
sorrow  in  their  life  of  joy.  It  was  hoped  for  and  almost  ex- 
pected that  the  advent  of  the  baby  would  bring  reconciliation. 
But  Baby  Marjorie  was  already  taking  her  first  wee,  uncertain, 
toddling  steps  and  calling  insistently  and  often  "want 
Mamma,"  "papa  up,  up,"  before  she  made  the  unwilling  ac- 
quaintance of  her  grandfather. 

It  was  another  calm  evening  in  May.  The  day  had  been 
unusually  warm,  and  Baby  had  been  placed  on  the  little  porch 
to  play  with  her  doll  and  wooly  dog  while  the  clear  fullness  of 
Bill's  rich  tenor  spent  itself  on  the  lingering  notes  of  "A 
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Perfect  Day,"  played  by  Mary's  uncertain  and  faltering 
fingers. 

"Oo,  pitty,  pitty — Baby  want,"  softly  called  the  child  a.s 
she  pressed  her  chubby  face  against  the  porch  screen  and 
stared  wide-eyed  at  a  passing  organ-grinder  with  his  withered 
monkey  and  shrunken  gypsy  wife.  As  quickly  as  the  bright 
red  and  yellow  coloring  of  their  attire  attracted  the  baby's  at- 
tention, so  quickly,  so  compellingly  did  the  child's  voice  at- 
tract them. 

''Had  Tony  but  lived,  Andy,"  whispered  the  woman,  '*he 
would  have  been  just  that  size  now." 

''I  know,"  the  man  replied  gruffly,  as  he  gave  an  unusually 
vicious  jerk  to  the  strap  about  Jumbo's  neck.  "I  know  and  I 
hate  that  baby  because  it  plays  and  laughs,  and  Tony  can  play 
and  laugh  no  more." 

The  "dog-days"  of  summer  brought  malaria  to  Bill,  who 
was  working  over-time  to  secure  the  luxury  of  a  short  trip  to 
the  beach  for  Mary  and  the  baby.  Wearily,  faithfully,  he  re- 
ported for  duty  each  day,  until  one  afternoon  his  sentences 
seemed  all  to  run  together. 

"A  man  knocked  down  by  a  bicycle  on  Fifth  Street,  or  what 
was  knocked  down?  Oh — a  dog — not  a  little  white,  wooly 
dog  like  Margy  plays  with." 

"  It 's  no  use,  I    can 't  make  this  come  straight. ' ' 

''Old  fellow,"  said  the  city  editor,  who  had  watched  him 
curiously  for  several  minutes,  "go  home.  You  need  a  rest. 
I'll  tell  the  Big  Man  when  he  comes  and  I  know  it  will  be 
O.  K.  with  him." 

The  rest,  which  Bill  needed  did  not  come  that  night  nor  for 
many  nights  after.  Weary  with  all  night  watches,  Mary  went 
through  the  routine  of  each  day's  work.  Sometimes  Mrs.  Mc- 
Lean would  slip  away  from  her  husband  to  rock  the  Baby  to 
sleep,  and  to  watch  a  few  hours  by  the  sick  bed  while  Mary 
snatched  a  few  moment's  rest.  The  days  seemed  endless,  and 
had  not  Baby  kept  well  and  been  content  to  amuse  herself 
with  toys  and  dolls,  Mary  would  have  exhausted  her  strength 
long  before  the  crisis  in  Bill's  fever  was  past. 
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On  a  warm  evening  in  August,  the  door  of  the  little  screen 
perch  was  left  open,  and  Marjorie  pattered  her  way  down  the 
steps  to  the  side-walk.  Her  prattle  and  clatter  on  the  porch 
was  not  missed,  for  Mrs.  McLean  was  preparing  a  light  lunch 
in  the  kitchen,  and  Mary  was  sitting  beside  the  sick  man's 
bed  breathlessly  waiting  for  the  first  gleam  of  returning 
consciousness.  The  doctor  had  left  an  hour  ago ;  the  crisis  was 
successfully  past  and  unless  a  relapse  occurred,  Bill  would  be 
himself  in  another  month. 

As  Mary  smiled  and  dreamed  of  her  strong,  handsome  re- 
porter, little  Marjorie  rolled  her  ball  along  the  smooth  walk. 
Andy,  the  old  Italian,  came  along  with  his  organ.  Jumbo,  his 
old  companion,  was  gone.  He  was  lonesome,  heart-sick  and 
the  sight  of  the  baby  only  aroused  his  enmity. 

As  once  before,  Marjorie  cooed  and  stretched  her  chubby 
hands  toward  him.  Unaware  of  the  sorrow  in  the  lower  flat 
of  the  apartment,  Andy  knew  only  that  he  was  heart-hungry 
for  companionship,  and  that  he  hated  the  comfortable  state  of 
the  baby  at  his  feet.  He  stopped  before  the  child,  but  he  did 
not  grind  out,  ''The  Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me."    Instead 

"Little  'un,  do  I  look  pretty?  Does  my  old  red  bandana 
look  good  to  you?" 

Marjorie  just  laughed  a  little  more  and  stretched  out  a 
little  further  her  tiny  hands. 

"Baby  want,  Baby  want,"  she  called  a  little  more  deter- 
minedly. 

"Baby  shall  have  what  Baby  wants,"  muttered  the  man, 
as  with  a  quick,  stealthy  glance  all  about  him,  he  hoisted  the 
baby  to  his  shoulder  and  ran  desperately  in  the  direction  of 
the  river  where  the  gypsies  were  camping  for  a  time. 

The  organ  was  left  standing  forlorn  and  dilapidated  on  the 
street. 

"Time  for  Marjory  to  go  to  sleep,"  called  grandmother,  as 
she  peered  short-sightedly  into  the  Baby's  usual  corner  of  the 
porch.     ' '  Baby. ' ' 

She  received  no  answer. 

"Baby,  where  are  you?" 
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Still  no  answer. 

* '  I  must  turn  on  the  light.  The  little  mischief  has  probably- 
hid  in  the  dark  corner." 

The  electric  light  showed  no  baby  but  a  porch  door  wide 
open,  a  ball  and  a  battered  doll  on  the  walk  at  the  foot  of 
the  steps,  and  in  the  street,  a  deserted  organ. 

Quickly  she  called  up  the  police  station,  told  them  the 
details,  and  started  search  for  the  child. 

When  the  police  squad  reached  the  apartment  to  enquire 
into  the  circumstances,  the  old  organ-grinder  had  already 
slunk  around  the  block,  and  taken  his  organ  home  with  him. 
A  passerby,  gazing  into  his  face,  would  have  noted  a  peculiar 
expression  of  hate,  desperation,  thwarted  desire,  and  treacher- 
ous intrigue.  As  he  dashed  down  the  dark  and  narrow  alleys 
to  his  tent  on  the  river  side,  the  swaying  bulk  of  a  drunken 
man  had  blocked  his  passage.  As  he  attempted  to  push  the 
old  man  roughly  aside,  a  spark  of  intelligence  appeared  in 
the  bleared  eyes  of  the  sot  and  muttering  something  under  his 
breath,  he  tripped  the  Italian.  As  the  kidnapper  fell,  he 
gave  him  a  deadening  blow  in  the  face,  and  snatched  from  his 
arms  the  screaming  baby. 

When  Andy  returned  to  consciousness,  the  drunkard  and 
the  baby  were  gone  and  there  was  not  the  slightest  clue  as  to 
the  probable  route  they  had  taken.  He  sneaked  back  to  the 
organ  and  picked  it  up,  ran  quickly  with  it  for  a  few  blocks, 
then  began  again  his  grinding,  grinding  under  the  windows  ot 
the  semi-rich.  ''The  Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me"  was  a  general 
favorite,  so  he  played  it  more  assiduously  than  ever,  in  the 
hope  that  he  might  make  up  for  lost  time,  and  buy  an  orange 
for  the  mother  of  Tony,  who  lingered  in  the  tent,  oppressed 
with  an  endless,  hacking  cough. 

"We  will  send  out  detectives,  but  as  a  body,  we  can  do 
nothing.  There  is  no  evidence  to  convict  or  to  give  a  clue  to 
conviction  or  even  a  trace  of  the  criminal.  We  will  put  a  plain- 
clothes man  on  the  track  of  the  Dago,  who  seems  to  have  acted 
strangely. ' ' 
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With  this  hope  gone,  Mrs.  McLean  called  Mary  from  the 
sick-room,  and  told  her  of  the  suspected  kidnapping  of  the 
child. 

"Dear,  I  will  go  home,  and  if  your  father  has  a  heart  in 
his  body,  and  is  not  too  overcome  by  liquor,  I  think  he  can  do 
something  at  least  in  following  up  the  case  against  the  organ- 
grinder.  Call  up  all  the  neighbors  and  Bill's  people.  It  is 
just  possible  someone  may  have  coaxed  her  into  the  house. 
Don't  worry  any  more  than  you  can  help,  and  don't  on  any 
account,  tell  Bill  of  the  trouble.  I  will  be  back  in  an  hour's 
time." 

The  house  on  South  Fourth  Street  was  lighted  throughout 
and  very,  very  cheery  looking,  when  Mrs.  McLean  wearily 
climbed  the  steps.  She  listened  with  astonishment  to  her 
husband's  voice,  low  and  pleading.  "Come  here  now.  That's 
right.  Just  one  more  step  and  up — up — ^up  the  lady  goes,  and 
down — down — down. ' ' 

What  could  her  husband  be  doing  with  another  person  in 
the  house?  Strange,  she  did  not  hear  the  other's  voice  in 
reply,  and  stranger  still,  "Sandie's"  voice  was  not  thick,  harsh 
and  guttural,  but  low,  well-controlled  and  persuasive! 

She  opened  the  door  very,  very  quietly.  She  wanted  to 
surprise  him  in  the  midst  of  his  revelry.  Perhaps  he  would 
be  ashamed  of  himself.  Indeed,  he  must  be  very,  very  drunk, 
for  never  before  had  he  brought  a  pal  to  their  home,  and  never 
before  on  pay-day  had  he  maintained  a  clear,  pleasant  voice. 

With  trembling  and  shame  Mrs.  McLean  hesitated  after  the 
door  was  closed  behind  her.  "The  other"  and  her  husband 
were  having  a  merry  time  in  the  next  room.  She  was  eaten 
with  curiosity  and  righteous  anger.  But  she  could  not  look. 
She  crept  close  to  the  door  and  listened,  but  though  it  was 
half  open,  she  dared  not  look. 

"Come,  dearie,  come  to  me.  Little  Lady  want  another  kiss 
and  squeeze  'em  tight  ?    She  shall  have  it. ' ' 

Horrified  at  the  suggestion,  the  little  seamstress  drew  back. 
Her  ' '  Sandie  ! ' ' — but  it  couldn  't  be  he  !  Some  other  man  had 
crept  into  her  house.     "Sandie"  would  come  home  in  a  few 
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moments,  his  thoughts  so  clogged  with  drink,  that  he  could 
scarcely  find  his  way  to  bed.  That  was  another  man  in  there, 
another  with  the  sober  voice  of  "Sandie." 

' '  Little  Lady  can 't  have  that. ' ' 

She  had  asked  him  for  another  kiss,  and  he  had  thought  of 
her,  and  refused !    But  would  he  refuse  when  she  asked  again  ? 

''Little  Lady,  can't  have  that." 

His  voice  was  a  little  more  determined  than  before.  A  cry, 
a  little  plaintive  cry  followed. 

"Baby  want.  Baby  want." 

" 'Sandie,'  you've  found  her!  I  knew  you  would!" 
Suddenly  unafraid,  unabashed,  the  little  woman  confronted 
her  husband. 

''Yes,"  he  replied,  "I've  found  her,  and  I  shall  not  give 
her  up." 

"  'Sandie,'  you  won't  have  to  give  her  up.  It's  Mary's 
baby." 

"Mary's  child?     It  cannot  be!     Take  her  away!" 

"Baby  want  up — up,  down — down." 

' '  Sandie ' '  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then  seized  his  baby 's 
baby  in  his  arms.  "I  can't  give  her  up  !  I  found  her !  She's 
mine  !  Telephone  Mary  that  if  she  wants  her,  she  '11  have  to — 
to come  after  her. ' ' 
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Elizabeth  C.  Eggleston,  '19 

There's  the  soft,  grey  blue  of  the  mountains, 

And  the  streaky  grey  of  the  sky, 
And  the  murky  white  of  the  silent  lake 

With  its  skaters  flitting  by. 

There  are  patches  of  snow  on  the  rough,  red  ground, 

And  the  purpling  trees  are  still, 
And  one  by  one  the  skaters  come 

Up  the  winding  path  of  the  hill. 

Out  doors  fairly  aches  with  the  beauty. 

In  the  calm  of  the  waning  light. 
The  mountains  fade  in  the  dying  sky. 

And  the  earth  is  alone  with  the  night. 
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Clje  J0earl  anti  i^carl  fisl^txits 

Catherine  Towne,   19 

ACCORDING  to  the  superstition  of  the  ancients,  the 
pearl  was  believed  to  be  a  rain-  or  dew-drop,  or  pos- 
sibly a  tear.  This  theory  held  from  very  ancient  times 
has  been  proved  false  only  in  recent  years.  It  is  believed 
today  in  Arabia  that  the  pearl-oyster  comes  to  the  surface 
every  morning  and  sucks  in  a  drop  of  moisture.  It  is,  how- 
ever, now  an  established  fact  that  a  bit  of  mud  or  sand, 
sucked  in  by  an  oyster,  is  often  the  nucleus  from  which  a  pearl 
is  formed.  But  if  the  supply  of  pearls  depended  on  the  num- 
ber of  particles  of  foreign  matter,  which  accidentally  enter 
the  oyster  shell,  there  would  be  no  need  of  the  industry  of 
pearl  fishing.  It  was  not  until  1857-9  that  a  suggestion  was 
made  that  the  pearl  originated  from  another  source  than 
particles  of  mud  or  dew-drops.  The  suggestion  was  made  by 
a  man  named  Kelaart  in  his  reports  to  the  Government  of 
Ceylon.  Kelaart  brought  forward  the  theory  that  the  large 
crop  of  pearls  was  due  to  a  minute  parasitic  body  which  passes 
part  of  its  life  within  the  shell  of  the  oyster.  This  theory  has 
in  recent  times  been  proved  to  be  true.  After  the  parasite 
has  entered  the  shell,  it  soon  becomes  imbedded  in  the  tissue 
of  the  oyster,  and  within  a  short  time  is  covered  by  a  brittle 
coat.  The  animal  then  dies  and  its  body  becomes  carbonate 
of  lime.  This  small  amount  of  calcareous  substance  increases 
in  size,  in  accordance  with  the  oyster  shell,  until  it  has  reached 
its  full  growth. 

The  pearl  oyster,  as  we  have  been  calling  it,  is  in  reality 
not  an  oyster,  but  is  more  nearly  related  to  the  mussel.  It 
differs  from  the  latter,  however,  in  that  it  possesses  a  bundle 
of  tough  fibers,  by  which  it  may  fasten  itself  to  the  bottom 
of  the  sea.  There  are  various  kinds  of  these  pearl  oysters, 
as  we  shall  continue  to  call  them  after  explaining  what  they 
really  are.     Some  of  them  are  thin-shelled,  weighing  only  a 
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few  ounces,  while  others  are  thick-shelled  and  much  heavier. 

Just  as  there  are  various  kinds  of  pearl  oysters,  so  are  there 
many  varieties  of  pearls.  The  smallest  pearls  are  found  along 
the  coast  of  Ceylon,  and  seldom  weigh  over  ten  grains.  Be- 
tween this  pearl  of  Ceylon  and  "La  Pellegrina"  or  the  most 
perfect  pearl  in  existence  weighing  twenty-eight  carats,  there 
are  Taany  sizes.  The  most  common  pearl  is  white,  but  some 
are  found  which  shade  into  cream,  pink  and  even  yellow.  In 
jeweler's  language,  a  pearl  of  the  first  water,  must  have  a 
perfect  skin  and  fine  orient.  In  other  words,  the  pearl  must 
be  of  delicate  structure,  must  be  free  from  speck  or  flaw  and 
must  be  of  a  clear,  almost  translucent  white  with  a  dull  ir- 
rcdescent  sheen. 

Daniel  Brewster  has  shown  us  that  the  irredescence  of  the 
pearl  is  an  optical  phenomenon,  due  to  the  interference  of 
rays  of  light  reflected  from  microscopic  corrugations  on  the 
surface  of  the  shell.  When  the  inner  portion  of  a  nacreous 
shell  is  placed  in  acid,  the  calcareous  layers  are  dissolved, 
leaving  a  thin  membrane,  which  will  retain  irredescence  as 
long  as  it  is  not  stretched  or  pulled. 

A  perfect  pearl  must  also  have  symmetry.  The  value  of 
many  pearls  is  greatly  lowered  because  the  symmetry  has 
been  spoiled  by  the  pearl  being  cemented  to  the  shell.  In 
this  way  the  pearl  button,  as  it  is  called  by  jewelers,  is 
formed.  It  is  in  the  shape  of  a  hemisphere  when  cut  from 
the  shell — convex  on  one  side  and  flat  on  the  other.  A  blister 
pearl  is  formed  by  the  deposit  of  a  nacreous  substance  made 
by  the  mussel  at  the  point  of  invasion  of  some  boring  parasite. 
This  blister  is  formed  for  protection  from  the  intruding 
body.  The  pearl  differs  from  other  precious  stones  in  that 
it  exists  only  as  long  as  the  creature  which  makes  it.  If  the 
pearl  is  not  gathered  when  ripe,  it  drops  to  the  bottom  of 
the  sea  and  quickly  loses  its  value. 

Pearl  fishing  is  a  very  difficult  process,  but  it  is  one  that 
pays  extremely  well.  It  has  been  carried  on  by  many  countries 
since  the  earliest  times.  The  chief  sources  from  which  the 
ancients  obtained  their  pearls,  was  India  and  the  Persian 
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Gulf.  Pearls  are  now  obtained  from  the  coast  of  Australia, 
the  shores  of  Central  America  and  some  of  the  South  Pacific 
Islands.  Prom  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  the  coast  of  the 
Red  Sea  has  been  productive  of  pearls.  It  is  not,  however,  a 
very  important  point  for  modern  fishing.  The  pearl  fishery 
of  Ceylon  is  the  oldest  fishery  now  in  existence.  This  was 
well  established  in  500  B.  C,  and  it  is  thought,  many  years 
before  this  date.  In  the  year  1905,  Ceylon  yielded  eighty-one 
million  pearls.  This  yield  was  valued  at  one  million,  threb 
hundred  and  sixty-five  dollars. 

The  pearl  season  lasts  only  about  two  months,  and  from 
this  time  a  period  of  ten  or  twelve  days  is  required  to  gathei 
and  prepare  each  lot  of  pearls  for  the  market.  The  fishery 
is  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  Government  of  Ceylon. 
The  first  thing  that  is  done  in  preparation  for  the  expedition 
is  the  inspection  of  the  grounds.  The  area  for  fishing  is 
marked  off  and  the  number  of  pearls  approximately  estimated. 
The  actual  number  of  pearls  often  exceeds,  and  often  does  not 
reach  the  number  estimated,  for  pearl  fishing  is  very  un- 
certain. The  number  counted  upon  is  usually  one  pearl  in 
every  thousand  shells.  At  times  pearls  are  very  plentiful  in 
a  certain  place,  while  a  week  or  so  later  not  an  oyster  can  be 
found  in  that  viciuity.  They  all  seem  to  have  been  dissolved 
by  some  magic  touch.  This  peculiarity  is  thought  to  be  due 
to  the  shifting  of  the  sand  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  the 
oyster  serves  as  food  for  many  animal  of  the  sea. 

The  news  that  a  pearl  fishery  is  to  be  held,  travels  very 
rapidly  among  the  natives  of  Ceylon.  Before  many  days  a 
village  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  thousand  inhabitants  has  sprung 
up  in  the  jungle.  The  village  spreads  over  a  mile  of  country 
and  has  streets,  houses,  markets,  banks,  government  buildings 
and  even  cemeteries,  as  has  any  ordinary  town.  A  large  tank 
is  built  to  supply  the  people  with  water  for  washing  and 
bf^thing.  The  inhabitants  of  the  village  vary  from  fishermen 
and  pearl  seekers  to  beggars  and  fakers.  When  the  fishery 
is  over,  the  village  dissolves  away  in  the  mysterious  manner 
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iii  'v^hich  it  appeared,  and  is  no  longer  anything  but  a  dreary 
waste  inhabited  by  ferocious  wild  beasts. 

No  particular  kind  of  boat  is  required  for  the  fishing.  They 
vary,  therefore,  from  long,  narrow  canoes  and  square  sterned 
luggers  to  large  sailing  vessels.  The  boats  start  out  at  mid- 
night in  order  to  be  ready  to  begin  their  work  at  daybreak. 
All  the  boats  are  anchored  around  the  large  government  ship. 
Each  boat  usually  has  ten  divers  who  take  turns  at  diving 
for  the  prize.  Their  fingers  are  covered  with  leather  shields 
in  order  to  protect  them  from  the  rough  coral  and  stones.  A 
great  deal  of  the  work  is  done  by  their  toes  as  well.  Each 
diver  is  protected  from  the  sharks  by  being  armed  with  spikess 
of  iron-wood.  The  genuine  Indian  diver  will  never  descend 
without  incantations  of  the  shark  charmers.  One  charmer 
usually  accompanies  each  boat  and  another  remains  on  the 
shore.  A  flat,  oval  stone,  tied  to  the  end  of  a  rope  and  making 
a  stirrup,  is  a  part  of  each  man's  equipment.  The  diver 
places  one  foot  in  the  stirrup  and  the  other  on  the  edge  of  a 
basket  which  is  also  tied  to  a  rope,  he  is  then  let  down  into 
the  water.  The  average  amount  of  time  for  a  man  to  remain 
under  water  is  from  fifty  to  eighty  seconds.  Exceptions  have 
been  known  of  where  a  man  remained  under  water  six  minutes. 
The  average  amount  of  pearl  oysters  which  a  diver  can  gather 
without  coming  to  the  surface  is  thirty-five.  On  the  return 
trip,  the  divers  extract  and  conceal  as  many  pearls  as  the> 
are  able.  As  large  a  percent  as  twenty-five  has  been  known 
to  have  been  stolen  from  the  Government  in  this  way.  As 
the  divers  wear  only  the  loin  cloth,  the  usual  place  of  con- 
cealment is  the  mouth. 

After  the  crew  has  reached  the  shore,  the  catch  is  divided 
into  three  piles,  one  of  which  the  diver  receives  as  his  pay. 
They  are  soon  surrounded  by  a  group  of  natives,  and  their 
share  is  quickly  sold.  The  Government's  share  is  counted 
and  sold  at  auction.  It  is  a  very  difficult  process  to  extract 
pearls  in  large  quantities  from  fresh  oysters.  Therefore  the 
oysters  are  all  put  into  canoes  and  treated  by  such  solutions 
a^  to  bring  about  rotting.     At  the  end  of  seven  or  ten  days 
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there  is  not  much  left  but  the  pearl  and  its  shell.  The  canoe 
is  then  flooded  with  water,  and  the  mass  of  shells  and  sea- 
weed looked  over  by  the  natives.  The  mass  of  dried  material 
is  then  given  to  the  women  and  children,  who  make  a  final 
search  for  overlooked  pearls. 

There  are  a  number  of  fakers  connected  with  pearl  fisheries. 
The  inner  layer  of  the  pearl  is  usually  dull  and  looks  much 
like  the  eye  of  a  dead  fish,  but  often  by  careful  peeling  off  ol 
the  outside  coat  of  a  defective  pearl  a  brilliant  inner  kernel 
can  be  exposed.  In  this  way  the  defective  pearl,  which  has 
been  purchased  at  a  very  low  price,  may  be  sold  at  an  out- 
rageously large  one. 

Pearl  fisheries  are  a  very  rich  and  prosperous  industry  as 
well  as  a  very  large  one,  and  the  individual  pearl  is  a  very 
costly  and  beautiful  jewel.  This  will  seem  strange  when  we 
think  of  its  origin  as  expressed  in  the  words  of  a  noted  French 
investigator:  ''The  most  beautiful  pearl  is  only  the  brilliant 
sarcophagus  of  a  worm.'* 
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(SDucatton 

Elizabeth  C.  Eggleston,  '19 

I'm  off  to  school  in  the  morning, 

And  I  won 't  be  back  till  the  Spring, 
I  ought  to  be  glad  I'm  going — 

Learning's  such  a  wonderful  thing. 

There's  my  old  tramping  shoes  in  the  closet, 
They  are  not  much  on  looks — but  then — 

Thru  the  ways  of  the  mountains  they've  carried  me — 
There  and  back  again. 

My  khaki  skirt  hangs  by  my  brogans, 

It's  faded  and  muddy,  I  know, 
But  it's  climbed  thru  caves,  and  hunted  and  fished, 

By  waters  both  swift  and  slow. 

There 's  my  books  that  I  've  laughed  and  I  've  cried  with, 
There's  my  horse  that  whinnies  to  me, 

There's  my  room,  and  my  skates  and  my  rifle. 
The  attic,  and  wild  cherry  tree. 

And  my  chum?     She's  one  in  a  thousand, 

Believe  me,  she's  every  inch  true. 
And  my  brother — we're  pals  always  teasing. 

We're  mostly  together,  we  two. 

Father  and  mother — sh-uh!  I'm  getting  weepy, 

Education's  a  wonderful  thing, 
I'm  off  to  school  in  the  morning. 

And  I  won't  be  back  till  the  Spring. 
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€>t)er  tlje  Cop 

Katherine  D.  Block,  '19 

ARTHUR  GUY  EMPEY'S  war  book  "Over  the  Top" 
is  advertised  at  all  book  stalls  "as  the  most  real  and 
vivid  of  war  books  written  by  one  who  was  there." 
This  statement  explains  in  a  measure  the  popularity  that  the 
book  has  enjoyed  in  this  country. 

At  the  present  time,  when  the  public  is  eagerly  reading 
newspapers  and  magazine  articles,  there  is  a  great  demand 
for  tales  of  real  experience  in  the  war-zone.  People  who  are 
familiar  with  all  the  stock  generalizations  turn  eagerly  to  a 
simple,  straight-forward  account  of  the  adventures  of  one 
soldier  in  "No  Man's  Land."  This  same  universal  interest 
which  makes  everyone  eager  to  know  more,  and  to  read  the 
latest  possible  accounts  of  changing  conditions,  is  responsible 
for  the  popularity  of  the  war  books  by  the  novelists,  Covingsby 
Dawson  and  Major  Ian  Hay  Beith. 

Everywhere  and  among  all  kinds  of  people  one  hears  these 
books  discussed  and  commented  upon.  The  general  mass  of 
people  read  them  enthusiastically  and  speak  of  them  with 
unqualified  praise.  They  speak  of  big  things  in  such  a  simple, 
unostentatious  way.  One  cannot  but  feel  that  they  are 
aware  of  danger^  and  hardship,  but  such  things  are  put  behind 
them.  There  is  not  much  talk  of  bravery  or  loyalty  but  these 
virtues  show  themselves  to  be  in  the  make-up  of  every  soldier 
at  the  front. 

I  haVe  heard  ' '  Over  the  Top ' '  criticised  on  the  ground  that 
i^.  contained  a  superabundance  of  "ego."  Such  criticism  is 
grossly  unfair.  The  author  does  not  exploit  his  OAvn  acts, 
nor  try  to  make  himself  appear  a  hero.  He  is  doing  what  he 
feels  to  be  his  duty.  He  speaks  equally  temperately  of  his  hard- 
ships and  of  his  triumphs.  The  story  would  lose  much  of  its 
effectiveness  and  reality  if  it  were  not  told  in  the  first  person. 
Adventures  to  be  real  and  living  to  the  reader,  must  be  told 
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in  a  compelling  way.     This  Empey  accomplishes  in  his  book. 

Empey  is  not  a  great  literary  genius.  It  is  doubtful  if  he 
would  ever  have  written  anything  if  he  had  not  been  engaged 
in  the  great  world  war.  In  the  Foreword  to  his  book  he  states 
that  his  purpose  in  writing,  is  to  bring  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  a  fuller  realization  of  the  meaning  of  the  great 
struggle.  He  also  wishes  to  establish  a  bond  of  understand- 
ing between  the  people  here  and  the  British  in  the  trenches. 
A  sympathetic  reading  of  the  book  brings  one  to  a  feeling 
of  comradeship  with  ' '  Tommy  Atkins. ' '  Before  the  war  there 
was  a  feeling  of  hostility  between  Americans  and  Englishmen. 
The  close  association  with  the  men  in  the  trenches  displayed 
to  Empey  the  fine  qualities  and  the  attractiveness  of 
"Tommy."  His  effort  to  portray  him  in  a  favorable  light 
has  been  successful,  and  a  wider  understanding  and  a  deeper 
sympathy  now  exists  between  the  two  countries. 

Empey  makes  use  of  all  the  slang  of  the  trenches  in  his 
description  of  a  soldier's  life.  Many  of  the  phrases  have  be- 
come popular  in  this  country  and  are  heard  everywhere.  The 
odd,  rather  picturesque  names  for  things,  makes  it  appear 
that  the  story  is  written  in  a  light,  flippant  vein.  Such  is 
not  the  case,  however.  The  fact  that  the  tale  is  told  in  the 
language  of  "Tommy"  only  makes  it  a  more  life-like  and 
effective  portrayal  of  real  life  in  the  trenches. 

The  style  is  simple.  There  are  many  short  sentences  which 
in  some  parts  give  the  impression  of  ehoppiness.  Conversa- 
tion, full  of  life  and  fun,  is  introduced  throughout  the  book. 
Empey  possesses  real  ability  as  a  story-teller.  It  is  impossible 
to  read  the  book  without  being  amused  by  its  snatches  of 
humor  and  affected  by  its  pathos.  One  experiences  the  trials 
and  tribulations  of  the  soldier,  and  is  impressed  by  the  fact 
that  men  can  make  great  sacrifices  and  do  great  things  and 
still  not  lose  their  hold  on  the  little  things  of  life.  These  men, 
despite  physical  suffering  and  possible  disfigurement,  will 
come  out  of  the  war  bigger  and  better  for  their  share  in  it. 

Empey  was  an  American  who  was  impressed  with  the 
justice  of  the  cause  of  the  Allies,  and  so  went  and  offered  his 
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services  to  England.  The  story  deals  with  his  experiences  on 
the  way  to  the  trenches,  in  the  rest-billets,  in  the  firing  line, 
and  in  excursions  "over  the  top."  In  the  end  he  was  severely 
wounded  and  was  sent  to  a  hospital  in  England.  He  ends 
the  book  with  the  statement  that  "War  is  not  a  pink  tea,  but 
in  a  worth-while  cause  like  ours,  mud,  rats,  coolies,  shells, 
wounds,  or  death  itself,  are  far  outweighed  by  the  deep  sense 
of  satisfaction  felt  by  the  man  who  does  his  bit."  This  con- 
viction is  expressed  throughout  the  book  and  it  shows  clearly 
that  the  soldiers  do  not  want  sympathy,  and  do  not  even  feel 
the  need  of  it.  War  to  them  is  a  call  to  duty,  and  they  all 
respond  with  a  cheerfulness  and  light-heartedness  that  is 
remarkable. 

The  book  gives  many  details  of  practical  interest  here  in 
America.  Identification-tags,  field  postcards,  description 
and  diagrams  of  the  trenches,  all  have  a  more  poignant  in- 
terest since  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  war.  Some 
of  the  hardships  and  discomforts  are  described  almost  too 
vividly.  The  recital  of  dealings  with  rats,  coolies  and  mud 
might  well  discourage  the  delicately  nurtured  youth  of  Amer- 
ica from  interest  in  the  struggle.  But  Empey  makes  these  all 
seems  so  much  a  part  of  the  day's  work,  and  his  cheerful 
optimism  makes  one  sure  that  the  majority  of  men  would  not 
go  back  to  Blighty  and  be  contented  to  become  civilians  again 
while  they  were  able  to  engage  in  the  struggle. 

Empey 's  sense  of  humor  is  evinced  in  the  tales  he  tells. 
The  production  of  "The  Diamond  Palace  Saloon,"  a  farce 
comedy,  written  by  Empey  and  enacted  by  his  fellow-soldiers, 
gives  an  idea  that  when  off  duty  the  soldiers  do  not  spend 
their  time  speculating  on  the  end  of  the  war  but  have  a  good 
time  by  forgetting  it  all. 

The  book  may  not  be  high  in  literary  value,  but  its  popu- 
larity bids  fair  to  continue  while  the  war  lasts.  It  gives  one 
a  new  light  on  the  subject  of  the  war  and  brings  the  struggle 
home  to  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Everyone  should  read 
"Over  the  Top." 
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BESnORIBiS 


G.  Elanette  Sollitt 

Holidays  come  and  holidays  go,  but  school  goes  on  forever. 
That  is  the  way  we  are  all  feeling  new.  Christmas  seems  a 
time  of  the  dim,  far  past  and  the  Spring  holidays  are  in  the 
af-  far  distant  future.  These  months  between  Christmas  and 
the  Spring  holiday  are  always  the  longest  and  the  hardest  to 
endure  of  the  whole  year.  To  begin  with,  there  are  the  mid- 
year examinations  to  live  through,  and  then  Mother  Nature 
seems  to  join  forces  with  Fate  by  covering  the  ground  with 
snow  and  ice  just  when  we  want  to  get  out  doors  and  take 
long  hikes  to  work  off  our  pent-up  emotions.  Yes,  these  are 
hard  days.  Ambition  seems  to  have  taken  a  running  jump 
and  disappeared  out  through  the  window,  and  Gloom  has 
entered  to  fill  his  place.  We  hate  Sweet  Briar  and  we  hate 
our  homes  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  wide,  wide  world  we  do 
like! 

Cheer  up !  The  world  isn  't  as  bad  a  place  as  we  think,  per- 
haps. It  won't  be  long  before  Spring  will  be  with  us  with  a 
suddenness  that  will  take  our  breath  away.  In  the  meantime, 
if  we  have  any  pent-up  emotions  to  work  off,  we  might  use 
up  that  surplus  energy  by  knitting,  knitting,  knitting.  Some- 
how it  seems  rather  selfish  of  us  to  grumble,  this  year.  When 
we  consider  what  our  brothers  and  friends  in  the  Army  and 
the  Navy  are  enduring,  our  lot  seems  to  be  a  ridiculously  easy 
one !  We  dare  to  complain  of  the  monotony  of  our  meals  and 
of  the  cold  when  every  letter  we  get  tells  us  of  the  astounding 
food  and  fuel  conditions  in  our  homes.  Our  families  cannot 
get  sugar  or  coal  without  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  we  here 
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at  Sweet  Briar  have  not  felt  their  lack  once.  Indeed,  we  have 
a  great  deal  to  be  thankful  for! 

Away  then,  with  the  long  faces  and  the  longer  sighs.  To 
work!  There  is  so  much  to  be  done,  and  just  one  short  life- 
time to  do  it  in.  Just  now  every  girl  of  us  is  concerned  chiefly 
with  ' '  doing  her  bit. ' '  That  may  constitute  knitting ;  it  may 
mean  that  she  is  making  bandages;  perhaps  she  is  denying 
herself  luxuries  and  giving  her  money  to  some  war  relief 
fund.  All  of  us  realize  that  we  are  doing  a  little  "  bit "  merely 
hy  being  here.  '  More  than  ever  before  our  country  is  in  need 
01  trained  women  to  take  the  places  of  the  men  who  are  being 
called  to  the  front.  The  girls  who  are  in  college  now  are 
getting  that  training  or  preparing  themselves  for  it. 

There  is  another  way,  too,  that  you  can  "do  your  bit" — a 
way  that  will  drive  away  Mr.  Gloom.  Take  up  your  pen  and 
write  cheerful  letters  to  the  boys  you  know  ''over  there." 
Ii  we  wait  breathlessly  while  the  mail  girl  comes  down  our 
hall  and  then  feel  blue  and  neglected  if  she  does  not  stop  at 
our  doors  every  time,  how  do  those  boys  who  are  giving  up 
everything  to  serve  a  big  ideal  feel,  if  the  mail  boat  brings 
them  no  messages  from  the  friends  they  left  at  home.  Some- 
how it  hurts  even  to  think  of  their  disappointment.  Senti- 
mental ?  Perhaps !  But  even  true  facts  are  sometimes  senti- 
mental ! 

And  now  that  we  have  supplied  all  these  various  occupa- 
tions with  which  you  may  alleviate  your  "blues"  and  make 
use  of  your  energy,  we  have  still  another  suggestion  to  offer. 
Everywhere  we  see  signs  urging  us  to  save  our  magazines  to 
send  to  the  soldiers  and  sailors.  Why  not  send  the  Sweet 
Briar  Magazine  to  them?  "It's  not  good  enough!"  do  1 
hear  you  say?  Well  that  is  up  to  you!  Take  out  your 
pencils !  Sharpen  your  wits !  Get  to  work  !  It  is  your  duty 
to  your  country  and  your  college  to  write  for  us.  And  it  is 
your  duty  to  your  family,  too.  Think  how  proud  they  will 
be  to  see  your  name  in  print  at  the  top  of  some  story,  essay 
or  poem !    Again,  we  urge  you  to  get  to  work ! 
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We  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  Dr.  Grammer 
for  permitting  U3  to  publish  his  poem,  entitled  "The  Grass- 
hopper." On  a  recent  visit  to  Sweet  Briar,  Dr.  Grammer 
visited  the  Biology  Department,  and  after  his  return  home, 
he  sent  to  Miss  Rowland,  the  charming  little  poem  which  we 
have  printed  in  this  issue  of  the  Sweet  Briar  Magazine, 
Dr.  Grammer  granted  our  request  to  use  it  in  the  magazine 
01,  the  condition  that  we  state  that  it  was  published  by  request. 
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Elizabeth  C.  Ecgleston,  '19 
OUR  INDIAN  NEIGHBORS 

Don't  be  alarmed,  this  is  not  a  plea  for  money.  It  is  a 
plea  for  something  far  harder  to  give,  freely  and  without 
grumbling,  in  short,  ourselves.  If  we  could  only  realize  the 
squalor,  the  ignorance  and  the  utter  hopelessness  of  the  peo- 
ple at  the  Indian  Mission,  few  of  us  would  plead  ''too  much 
trouble,"  when  asked  to  go.  The  problem  that  confronts  us 
i.^  a  knotty  one,  indeed,  and  it's  a  problem  that  is  ''up  to 
you"  and  it's  "up  to  me." 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  These  people  have  a 
right  to  live  and  not  merely  exist.  Their  homes  are  dirty, 
little  cabins,  which  they  do  not  even  own.  They  are  day 
laborers  of  the  poorest  sort  on  the  neighboring  farms.  They 
have  the  weaknesses  of  the  white,  colored  and  Indians  races. 
They  are  bound  by  the  superstition  that  ignorance  en- 
genders. 

"But  they  have  the  church,"  we  say,  "and  the  school 
house."  Yes,  these  are,  indeed,  fundamental  necessities  toward 
the  betterment  of  their  condition.  But  as  they  are  now,  these 
are  pitifully  inadequate.  The  church  services  are  held  only 
semi-regularly,  and  the  school  session  averages  about  seven 
months  a  year.  The  school  house  is  a  log  building  of  the  most 
primitive  sort.  There  is  nothing  else  in  their  lives  except  the 
routine  of  mere  existence.  The  children  attend  school  most 
irregularly  and  are  taken  out  at  an  early  age  and  put  to  work 
in  the  fields.  Even  while  in  school,  the  home  life  tends  to  coun- 
teract the  school  influence.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  expect 
advancement  from  a  people  who  have  so  little  influence  toward 
betterment.    Don't  we  owe  them  something? 

The  teacher  has  to  battle  with  these  conditions  practically 
unaided.  Alone  she  deals  with  them,  not  only  in  the  school, 
but  in  many  of  their  rows  and  in  most  of  their  sorrows.    She 
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conducts  the  funeral  services,  she  leads  the  Sunday  school, 
and  works  among  the  women.  Alone  she  faces  their  super- 
stitions, their  dishonesty,  their  shiftlessness  and  their  unrea- 
sonableness— and  her  total  salary  is  thirty  dollars  a  month. 
Don't  we  owe  her  something? 

Our  ultimate  aim  is  to  turn  it  into  an  industrial  school 
where  the  girls  may  live,  learning  to  cook,  sew,  garden  and 
raise  poultry  along  with  academic  work.  And  where  the 
beys  may  learn  farming,  simple  carpentry  and  stock  raising. 
A  place  from  thence  may  emanate  the  ideals  of  Christian  liv- 
ing. We  want  it  to  be  a  community  center,  where  the  women 
may  come  together  for  simple  club  work,  where  the  men  may 
meet  to  learn  better  principles  of  farming  and  stock  raising, 
and  where  the  whole  community  can  come  together  for  social 
intercourse  in  the  form  of  simple  entertainments,  stereoptican 
lectures  and  music. 

This  is  our  aim,  but  how  to  accomplish  it  is  the  problem. 
Beside  the  more  obvious  difficulties,  one  of  the  greatest  draw- 
backs to  the  growth  of  the  mission  is  the  lack  of  land,  at 
present  it  owns  only  the  actual  site  of  the  school  and  church. 
Unless  some  can  be  obtained,  the  mission  can  never  expand. 
Hitherto  the  owners  of  the  surrounding  land  have  refused  to 
sell  even  an  acre  or  two  because  they  were  opposed  to  the 
mission.  They  have  recently  expressed  a  willingness  to  sell 
some  to  the  mission.  We  should  secure  at  least  twenty  acres. 
But  we  have  no  money ! 

What  are  we  going  to  do?  It  is  a  question  that  needs  all 
of  your  brains  and  all  of  mine — a  problem  that  needs  you  and 
me.  There  is  not  a  one  of  us  to  whom  the  responsibility  does 
not  come. 

"But  I  can't  do  any  thing  about  it,"  we  say.  That  is  just 
the  point.  There  is  not  a  one  of  us  who  cannot  do  our  bit. 
We  can  walk  out  on  Saturday  afternoons — we  only  go  in  good 
weather.  If  we  cannot  actually  teach  the  children  cooking, 
sewing  or  games,  we  can  at  least  go  and  enable  those  who  do 
teach  to  go.  Few  of  us  realize  the  difficulty  of  getting  five 
girls — the  required  number — to  walk  out  there.     Not  more 
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than  thirty  girls  have  gone  this  year.  There  are  over  two 
hundred  and  eighty  in  school.  Aren't  a  good  many  of  us 
slacking  ? 

''But  I  can't  walk  that  far,  if  there  was  something  else  I 

could  do,  why ."  All  right,  there  is,  we  need  money 

badly.  If  you  can't  give  yourself,  give  your  substitute — 
money. 

''Money  again,"  you  sigh,  "I  gave  all  I  could  afford  to  the 
Friendship  Fund. ' '  Wait  a  minute,  a  few  may  not  be  strong 
enough  to  walk  the  four  miles,  or  you  may  have  given  to  your 
uttermost,  but  still  there  is  something  for  you  to  do.  The 
people  cannot  buy  even  the  cheapest  clothing,  so  poverty- 
stricken  is  their  condition.  They  depend  entirely  on  the  old 
clothes  donated  for  what  they  wear.  These  clothes  are  sold 
at  a  price  within  their  reach  and  thus  direct  pauperization  is 
avoided.  Save  your  old  shoes,  and  your  old  clothes  for  them. 
We  are  careful,  however,  not  to  sell  old  finery  or  high-heeled 
shoes,  so  do  not  bring  anything  of  this  nature.  But  stout 
shoes,  however  battered,  and  serviceable  clothing  will  be  of 
great  use.  Bring  any  such  contributions  to  229  Carson.  And 
one  thing  more,  save  your  tinfoil.  It  can  be  sold,  and  we  are 
badly  in  need  of  funds. 

But  over  and  above  everything  else,  give  yourself,  by  going 
out  there.  Upper  classmen,  under  classmen  and  academy 
students — it's  up  to  you! 
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Nancy  P.  Hanna,  '20 

The  Fall  of  1917,  was  the  first  time  that  Sweet  Briar  has 
ever  recognized  Field  Hockey  as  a  major  sport.  Last  j^ear 
the  sport  was  enjoyed  by  a  few,  but  was  not  organized,  and  so 
it  amounted  to  very  little.  This  year,  however,  under  Delia 
May  Gilmore,  the  sport  has  become  organized,  and  two  series 
of  games  have  been  played,  namely,  the  Varsity-Academy 
Series  and  the  Class  Series.  The  Varsity  team  won  the  former 
series,  and  the  Sophomore  team  the  latter. 

The  combination  of  the  two  facts,  that  Hockey  is  new  to  the 
majority  of  the  girls,  and  that  Hockey  teams  are  large,  re- 
quiring eleven  girls  for  a  team,  caused  a  discussion  over  the 
nature  and  number  of  awards  to  be  made.  It  was  agreed  that 
an  award  as  much  to  be  desired  as  the  S.  B.  should  not  be 
given  out  to  every  one  on  such  a  large  team,  where  there  might 
be  a  possibilit}^  that  some  of  the  girls  were  put  on,  simply  by 
the  process  of  elimanation.  It  was  finally  decided,  after  a  long 
and  heated  discussion  at  a  meeting  of  the  Athletic  Association, 
that  two  girls,  who  should  be  recommended  by  the  head  of  the 
sport  and  the  physical  director.  Miss  Guion,  should  receive 
their  S.  B.'s.  All  the  other  members  of  the  Varsity  team  were 
to  be  awarded  their  class  numerals.  Likewise  two  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Academy  team  were  to  be  awarded  S.  B.  A.'s. 
This  number  was  later  changed  to  four,  since  there  are  no 
Academy  awards  which  correspond  to  the  College  class  nu- 
merals. These  awards  were  made  by  Cornelia  Carroll,  president 
of  the  Association,  on  the  night  of  December  19,  before  the 
Students'  Concert.  Delia  May  Gilmore  and  Maynette  Rozelle 
were  awarded  S.  B.'s,  and  the  S.  B.  A.'s  were  given  to  Douglas 
Chelf,  Katherine  Nicholson,  Anna  Fawcus  and  Estelle  Enser. 
Louise  Case,  Jane  Pratt,  Betty  Lowman,  Charlotte  Seaver, 
Margaret  McVey,  Vivienne  Barkalow,  Delia  May  Gilmore, 
Maynette  Rozelle,  Helen  Bishop,  Katherine  Kemp,  Cornelia 
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Carroll  and  Nancy  Ilanna  received  their  respective  class 
numerals. 

On  this  same  occasion,  basket-ball  awards  were  presented. 
The  Inter-Class  indoor  series  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the 
Senior-Sophomore  team,  while  the  Varsity  team  won  the  series 
from  the  Academy.  The  Varsity  team  was  presented  with  a 
large  silver  cup,  the  award  for  winning  the  series  from  the 
Academy,  and  Cornelia  Carroll,  captain  of  the  Varsity  team, 
was  presented  with  a  cup  by  the  members  of  th?  team.  The 
following  girls  were  awarded  S.  B.'s:  Marianne  Martin,  Mar- 
garet McVey,  Vivienne  Barkalow,  Betty  Lowman  and  Delia 
May  Gilmore,  Cornelia  Carroll  and  Louise  Case  were  each 
awarded  their  second  stripe,  to  signify  their  third  year's 
service  on  Varsity.  Rogers  Gibbon,  Virginia  Jones,  Ruth  Wolf, 
Louise  Wolf,  Lillian  Shepherd  and  Frances  Sellars  were 
awarded  S.  B.  A.'s  for  playing  on  the  Academy  team. 

At  present,  the  only  out-door  sports  available  are  skating 
and  coasting.  The  weather  conditions  have  been  such  that 
these  sports  have  lasted  considerably  longer  than  usual.  Girls 
may  enjoy  skating  under  faculty  supervision,  when  the  lake 
is  frozen.  For  those  who  wish  to  coast,  there  are  ten  sleds 
available.  Nancy  Hanna,  who  is  head  of  winter  sports,  will 
see  to  keeping  the  sleds  in  order.  We  are  more  than  delighted 
to  have  every  one  come  out  and  enjoy  this  sport.  There  are 
several  fine  hills  around  Sweet  Briar,  which  offer  excellent 
coasting,  and  we  hope  every  one  will  come  out  and  try  them 
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iaetj  CrO00 

Fanny  Ellsworth,  '21 

The  Eed  Cross,  at  Sweet  Briar,  was  started  in  April,  of  lasl 
year.  The  Current  Events  Club  was  in  charge  of  it  and 
through  the  earnest  and  untiring  efforts  of  Miss  Sparrow  and 
Miss  Martin,  a  great  deal  of  work  was  accomplished.  Before 
June,  1917,  a  box  containing  roll  bandages,  head  bandages 
and  slings  had  been  sent  off  to  a  Base  Hospital. 

This  year  the  Red  Cross  work  here  has  assumed  larger 
proportions,  and  during  the  first  term  a  firm  foundation  was 
established  for  the  increased  and  more  systematic  work  of 
the  second  semester.  Thirty  girls  took  the  course  in  Surgical 
Dressings,  under  Mrs.  Littel.  Twenty  of  these  are  now  await- 
ing their  certificates  from  Washington,  which  will  give  them 
the  privilege  of  teaching  in  any  work-room  in  the  country. 
Some  of  these  girls  are  already  making  use  of  their  excellent 
training,  by  teaching  the  girls  in  the  Red  Cross  rooms  here  at 
Sweet  Briar. 

Before  Christmas,  the  Red  Cross  packed  and  sent  off  fifty- 
four  Christmas  kits.  Each  one  of  these  joy-bringing  packages 
contained  writing  paper  and  envelopes,  chocolates,  a  package 
of  gum,  a  package  of  dates,  tobacco,  pencils  and  a  good  book. 
Nobody  who  has  not  been  in  the  trenches  or  in  the  camps,  can 
realize  how  much  these  small  pleasures  mean  to  our  fighting 
men. 

The  weekly  contributions  during  the  first  semester  amounted 
to  two  hundred  dollars.  This  sum  does  not  include  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  Academy  and  Pounders '  Day  Dances,  which  came 
to  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  dollars.  All  the  year  the  girls 
have  been  busy  knitting  for  the  Red  Cross.  A  great  many 
articles  have  been  turned  in  here,  and  still  more  have  been 
sent  directly  to  the  soldiers. 

The  Magazine  Committee  has  also  been  very  busy,  cutting 
out  stories  from  the  interesting  magazines.     Every  week  a 
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great  pile  has  been  sent  out  to  our  soldiers  and  sailors. 

Sweet  Briar  is  trying  to  do,  not  only  its  bit  but  its  utter- 
most for  the  Red  Cross,  the  association  which  is  bound  to  be  a 
great  factor  in  the  winning  of  the  war. 


Dramatic  jI5ote0 


"Dramatics"  has  been  taking  a  rest,  but  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  of  minor  importance  in  this  issue,  we  are  prom- 
ised that  it  will  occupy  a  large  space  in  the  next  issue. 

We  hear  rumors  of  Musical  Comedies,  Minstrel  Shows,  a 
Faculty  Play,  a  Rippler  Play  and  so  forth,  but  they  are  all 
things  of  the  future  and  not  of  the  past. 

Marjorie  Abraham  has  been  taken  into  the  Rippler  Chapter 
of  "Paint  and  Patches." 


Current  €i)ent5 

The  Current  Events  Club  has  met  only  once  since  Christmas. 
At  this  meeting.  Miss  Smith  gave  an  interesting  presentation 
of  the  Russian  situation,  and  there  were  short  discussions  of 
the  peace  moves,  delivered  by  Marion  Schaefer,  Edith  Durrel 
and  Josephine  Ahara. 

The  examinations  constitute  one  reason  why  Current  Events 
has  not  held  more  meetings.  Another  reason,  is  the  fact  that 
the  Club  is  in  the  process  of  reorganization,  because  of  the 
resignation  of  its  president  and  one  of  its  committee  members. 
However,  brighter  prospects  are  in  sight.  The  Freshman- 
Sophomore  Debate  promises  to  be  an  interesting  feature  in 
the  near  future. 
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ALUMNI 
NOTES 


Nancy  P.  Hanna,  '20 

Dorothy  Arline  Byrd,  was  married  to  Lieutenant  Monroe 
Warren,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  on  the  twentieth  of  September, 
1917. 

Katherine  Kemp,  is  now  studying  wireless,  in  New  York 
City. 

Gertrude  Piper,  was  married  to  Mr.  Fletcher  Skillern,  of 
Boise,  Idaho,  on  December  twentieth,  1917. 

Antoinette  Camp,  was  married  to  Mr.  Mason  Cooke,  on  the 
fourteenth  of  November,  1917. 

Grace  McBain,  worked  for  two  days  as  a  telephone  girl,  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Bessie  Whittit,  has  been  Mrs.  A.  R.  Cox,  since  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  December,  1917. 

Elizabeth  Gittings  Lea,  was  married  to  Mr.  Henry  Holt 
Apgar,  on  January  nineteenth,  1918. 

"Becky"  Stout,  was  married  to  Lieutenant  Jack  Hoover, 
at  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  on  December  eleventh,  1917. 

Bessie  Malone,  has  a  position,  as  State  Librarian,  of  Texas. 

Martha  Easley  (now  Mrs.  Shott)  has  a  son. 

Mary  Pennypacker,  has  a  position  as  technician,  at  Phipps 
Institute. 

Mary  Bertha  Allisson,  is  now  Mrs.  Neil  Thomas. 

Leslie  McCarten,  is  working  in  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  New 
York  City. 

Lucille  Barrow,  was  married  to  Mr.  Lawson  Turner,  on 
December  eighth,  1917. 

Marthellen  Jones,  is  married  to  Lieutenant  James  Hewitt. 
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Janet  Monroe 

1917— Thursday,  November  29 : 

We  celebrated  Thanksgiving  with  a  fox-hunt  in  the  rain, 
Friday,  November  30: 

Sophomore  defeated  the  Freshmen  in  hockey,  5 — 0. 
Saturday,  December  1 : 

Ian  Hay  gave  an  illustrated  lecture. 
Sunday,  December  2 : 

Miss  Thatcher  told  us  how  we  could  each  do  our  bit. 
Friday,  December  7 : 

Varsity  defeated  the  Academy  in  basket-ball. 
Saturday,  December  8: 

Senior-Sophomore    defeated    Junior-Freshman    in    basket- 
ball. 
Wednesday,  December  12: 

Varsity  defeated  the  Academy  in  hockey,  7 — 0. 
Thursday,  December  13 : 

Academy  defeated  the  Varsity  in  basket-ball. 
Friday,  December  14: 

Varsity  defeated  the  Academy  in  basket-ball. 
Saturday,  December  15: 

Varsity  defeated  the  Academy  in  hockey,  4 — 0. 

Indian  Mission  entertainment. 
Thursday,  December  18 : 

Senior-Sophomore  defeated  Junior-Freshman  in  basket-ball. 

Sunday  school  has  its  Christmas  entertainment. 
Wednesday,  December  19 : 

Athletic  numerals  were  given  out  amid  great  applause. 
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A  Glee  Club  concert  completed  the  entertainment  of  the 
evening. 
Thursday,  December  20 : 

We  were  awakened  in  the  wee  small  hours  by  the  choir 
singing  carols. 

After  hours  of  waiting  we  left  for  home. 
1918 — Tuesday,  January  8: 

We  returned  woe-gone;  exams,  loomed  up  in  the  distance. 
Tuesday,  January  15: 

Edward  Morris  gave  a  piano  recital. 
Monday,  January  21: 

Exams,  began. 
Saturday,  January  26: 

The  ordeal  was  over. 
Friday,  February  1 : 

Seniors  defeated  the  Juniors  in  basket-ball. 

Sophomores  defeated  the  Freshmen  in  basket-ball. 
Saturday,  February  2 : 

Seniors  defeated  the  Sophomores  in  basket-ball. 

Sophomores  gave  a  Valentine  party. 
Wednesday,  February  6 : 

Mary  Reed  originated  a  spectacular  way  of  going  to  chapel. 
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CHAM 


Editor — Esther  Turk 

It  is  a  great  relief  to  find  in  the  recent  college  magazines, 
that  they  are  regaining  their  sense  of  balance.  During  the 
first  issues,  it  seemed  that  a  war  subject  was  the  only  "raison 
d'etre"  required  by  editors  for  the  contributions.  The  num- 
ber of  vapid  poems  and  sentimental  stories  was  appalling.  To 
every  one  of  us  the  war  is  the  most  absorbing  subject ;  no  one 
can  forget  it ;  no  one  desires  to  do  so,  but  it  is  poor  taste  and 
worse  art  to  drag  it  about  and  use  it  to  deck  out  the  forced 
products  of  our  over-excited  brains.  No  one  expects  brilliancy, 
let  us  try  for  sincerity.  The  work  we  accomplish,  may  be 
amateurish ;  but  we  can  at  least  avoid  such  glaring  faults  and 
follies  as  have  characterized  recent  magazines.  By  all  means, 
let  us  use  any  real  idea  that  comes  to  us  and  that  arises  from 
the  war.  If  it  comes  within  our  personal  knowledge  on  read- 
ing— so  much  the  better.  Above  all  things  let's  not  search 
among  the  hackneyed  conventions  for  some  hint  that  we  can 
twist  into  a  story.  It  is  better  to  write  one  sincere  and 
thoughtful  article  on  the  least  phase  of  this  war,  than  a  dozen 
such  childish  stories  or  poems. 

The  Wells  College  Chronicle  offers  a  good  illustration  of 
the  best  and  the  worst  types  of  war  story.  ''The  Spirit  of 
Today"  is  a  conventional  story  that  gives  us  the  too  familiar 
misunderstood  secret-service  man.  For  good  measure  the 
author  kills  him,  rather  unnecessarily,  instead  of  sending  him 
back  to  a  repentant  wife.  The  plot  is  much  too  big  for  the 
mechanical  ability  of  the  story.  It  is  flagrantly  sentimental 
and   school    girlish.      Contrast    with   this   the   storj^   of   the 
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"Ustry  Officer"  which,  though  outside  the  actual  experience 
of  the  writer,  produces  a  good  illusion  of  reality.  The  love 
for  a  dog  is  an  emotion  that  we  can  all  understand  and  ap- 
preciate. The  wording  of  the  story  and  the  choice  of  detail 
is  infinitely  better  developed.  In  the  same  magazine  ''The 
Changeling"  is  an  interesting,  if  slightly  dubious  effort  at 
originality.  It  shows  care  and  thought,  but  lacks  the  lightness 
of  touch  to  give  it  the  true  ethereal  quality  needed.  In  general, 
this  magazine  is  especially  well  developed  and  has  a  good 
balance  of  material,  without  any  single  striking  features,  a 
characteristic  of  this  month's  work. 

The  Hollins  Magazine  is  another  which  seems  to  be  edited 
with  exceptional  good  judgment.  Its  poetry  is  mediocre  and 
the  story  "Some  One  Else"  is  rather  dull,  but  the  other  two 
stories  are  good,  especially  "The  Call  in  the  Night,"  which  is 
very  effectively  handled.  One  of  the  best  features  is  the 
Contributor's  Club,  which  gives  an  opportunity  for  girls  to 
try  out  their  skill  in  writing  in  brief  little  articles  or  anecdotes 
01  every  variety.  Although  it  does  not  show  such  good  ma- 
terial, the  similar  collection  in  the  Lesbian  Herald,  under  the 
title  of  "Theme  Box"  is  the  best  features  of  the  magazine. 
In  the  story  of  "The  Pink  Lustre  Bowl"  the  writer  has  told 
us  an  attractive  story  of  a  child — ^told  it  very  well,  but  she 
has  failed  to  give  it  true  charm.  The  story  looks  on  the  child's 
action  from  outside  and  does  not  give  us  any  realization  of 
his  own  emotion.  Stories  like  this,  to  be  successful,  must 
make  the  child's  mind  transparent,  so  that  we  can  grasp  the 
essential  simplicity  of  the  motives. 

One  of  the  best  poems  of  the  month  was  the  "Quest"  in 
the  Western  Oxford.  It  is  well  written  and  theme  is  good. 
Another  excellent  little  verse  is  "In  the  Cornfields" — the 
form  is  poorer,  but  the  contents  shows  more  original  thought 
aL'd  more  feeling  for  the  subject. 

Most  of  the  magazines  have  excellent  articles,  editorials  and 
book  reviews.  The  answer  in  the  Wells  College  Chronicle  to 
the  article  on  "Colleges  and  the  War"  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  is  just  and  pertinent  and  the  Chronicle  has 
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some  other  good  material,  though  no  fully  developed  essay. 
The  Chronicle  has  also  undertaken  to  publish  a  continued 
story.  It  is  a  good  idea  and  worthy  of  recognition,  but,  if  it 
i?  to  be  a  success,  longer  installments  must  be  printed. 

A  good  slight  essay  is  that  on  ''Early  Rising"  in  the  Tattler, 
but  aside  from  this  and  a  pretty  little  poem  called  "Calm," 
the  material  seems  rather  feeble. 

The  best  of  the  book  reviews,  is  the  discussion  of  the  "In- 
side of  the  Cup,"  in  the  Richmond  College  Messenger.  Sev- 
eral other  magazines  have  good  short  reviews  of  recent  books 
in  those  departments,  and  the  practice  is  an  excellent  one.  It 
would  be  a  good  plan  if  more  college  publications  adopted 
the  idea.  Nothing  could  be  better  training  for  students  in 
the  English  department  or  elsewhere. 

On  the  whole,  the  average  of  work  in  the  Richmond  College 
Messenger  was  very  good.  Poetry,  perhaps,  was  its  weakest 
feature,  rather  from  its  dull  mediocrity  than  from  any  con- 
spicious  faults.  In  the  majority  of  eases  the  essay  work  was 
excellent  and  the  stories  well  up  to  the  average,  much  better 
than  any  of  the  early  autumn  work. 
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;%nnouncement& 

The  Editors  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that  June  Hilde- 
garde  Flanner  is  the  winner  of  the  New  Girls'  Contest  for  a 
place  on  the  Editorial  Board,  of  the  Sweet  Briar  Magazine. 

Isabel  Wood  has  resigned,  and  her  position  as  Circulation 
Manager  has  been  filled  by  Geraldine  Ball. 

Nancy  Hanna  has  been  appointed  to  the  Editorial  Board 
of  the  Sweet  Briar  Magazine. 

All  contributions  for  the  Magazine,  must  be  given  to  some 
member  of  the  Staff,  or  brought  to  204  Gray. 

Your  attention  is  called  to  the  rules  for  submitting  con- 
tributions, which  were  stated  in  the  first  issue. 

Do  not  forget  the  prizes  which  will  be  given  at  the  end  of 
the  year  for  the  best  poem,  the  best  story  and  the  best  essay 
that  have  been  submitted  during  the  year. 

The  Academy  Students  are  notified,  that  unless  the  Editor 
receives  more  contributions  from  them  than  she  has  heretofore, 
the  ''Academy  Corner"  will  be  eliminated  from  the  Magazine. 

Nancy  P.  Hanna  is  now  the  Alumni  Editor.  All  announce- 
ments and  information  should  be  sent  to  her. 
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Elizabeth  C.  Eggleston,  19 

J.  M.— "  Have  you  re  ( a )  d  Freckles  ? ' ' 

G.  E.  S.— "Of  course!" 

J.  M. — ''Thank  goodness,  mine  are  brown." 

Miss   Collins    (referring  to  the   Doomsday   Book) — ''And 
now,  Ruth,  can  you  give  another  source  of  English  history?" 
Ruth  S.— "Er— ah— the— oh!  the  Hereafter." 

The  Fr.  I  Student  (airing  her  knowledge  at  dinner) — "Oh, 
I  made  an  awful  faux  pas  yesterday." 

Helen  W.  (pointing  to  fishing  worm  and  screaming.) 
Hughie — "Aw  hush — it's  shut  at  both  ends." 

Ruth  M. — "Why  are  all  the  French  policemen,  old  maids?" 
French  Instructor — "Why — er — I  didn't  know  they  were." 
Ruth  M. — "Well,  the  vocabulary  said  'police,  fem.,  sing.'  " 

Her  roommates  can  tell  us  if  Dorothy 's  mother  made  a  good 
Job  of  it. 


CULLED  FROM  A  DICTIONARY  OF   FACTS— ^o^. 

Augur — "One  who  bored  the  ancients  with  prophecies." 

Automobile — From  English  "ought  to"  and  Latin  moveo 
"to  move."  Hence  a  vehicle  which  ought  to  move,  but  fre- 
quently can't. 

Bonnets — "A  head  trouble  which  is  contracted  the  latter 
part  of  Lent  and  breaks  out  on  Easter." 

Bystander — "One  who  is  injured  in  a  street  fight." 
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The  Sweet  Briar  Magazine,  which  is  conducted  by  the  student  body 
of  Sweet  Briar  College,  is  at  present  published  six  times  annually. 

"We  call  the  attention  of  our  readers,  the  students  in  particular,  to 
the  firms  who  advertise  with  us,  and  who  thus  have  contributed  ma- 
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return,  the  students  will,  as  far  as  possible,  give  them  their  patronage. 
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Contrast 

Hildegarde  Planner,   '21 

Within  a  wood  in  France, 
The  spring  h'  rf  stepped  with  flowered  feet. 
And  spread  the  grass  with  garlands  sweet. 
And  veiled  with  green  the  rough,  brown  trees, 
And  draped  soft  vines  about  their  knees. 
Her  careless  scarf  slipped  from  her  wrist, 
And  turned  to  violets,  shadow-kist, 
She  trailed  her  hand  across  the  moss. 
And  there  the  lilies  wave  and  toss. 

Across  a  field  in  France, 

The  war  has  burst  wdth  eyes  of  steel, 

And  crushed  the  flowers  beneath  his  heel, 

And  flung  the  clouds  of  dust  on  high, 

A  carnage  pennant  in  the  sky. 

He  seared  the  young  grass  with  his  breath, 

And  flung  abroad  h's  cloak  of  death. 

He  filled  the  air  with  fire  and  gas 

And  left  the  field  a  desolate  mass. 

So  much  of  hell,  so  much  of  hate — 

Strange  that  the  flowers  should  bloom  of  late 

Within  the  wood  in  France. 
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Maynette  Rozelle,  '20 


R 


<<j"^  OBERTS,  here's  your  chance.  We  need  a  story  for 
the  Sunday  Supplement.  Editor  of  that  department 
is  sick.  Have  to  have  it  by  one,  tonight.  Can  you 
doit?" 

Roberts,  cub-reporter,  realized  the  truth  of  the  first  part  of 
the  city-editor 's  statement,  and  gasped,  ' '  Yes. ' ' 

With  the  reply,  the  editor  swung  back  to  his  overflowing 
desk  and  began  to  tousle  an  already  hopeless  head  of  hair,  a 
gesture  which  was  to  be  taken  as  a  signal  for  departure. 

But,  how  long  and  what  subject,  and " 

' '  Leave  it  to  you, ' '  the  editor  snapped. 

Roberts  backed  out.  The  longing  for  adventure  that  had 
first  prompted  him  to  try  for  a  position  on  the  "Inquirer" 
came  over  him  again.  It  was  ''up  to  him,"  his  chance.  And 
perhaps  the  chance,  if  taken  advantage  of,  would  cause  his 
position  to  yield  something  more  materially  satisfying  than 
adventure. 

He  left  the  "Inquirer"  office  in  a  daze.  What  would  he 
write  about  ?  The  mere  writing  was  not  difficult,  but  the  plot ! 
How  would  it  do — A  girl  alone  in  the  city,  no  funds,  meets 
a  man  from  her  home  town — Bosh !  The  regular  picture-show 
dope.    A  murder  committed 

"Hi,  there!" 

Roberts  jumped  back,  just  in  time  to  avoid  being  run  over 
by  a  lumbering  truck,  and  realized  he  was  making  no  headway 
in  the  line  of  plot. 

The  crowd  surged  by  him.  Every  one  was  intent  upon  his 
own  business,  pushing  and  shoving  his  fellow  in  his  efforts  to 
attend  to  it.  Business  men,  late  for  the  office,  jostled  against 
Italian  fruit  venders.  Shop  girls  hurried  on  to  their  day's  oc- 
cupation of  "Anything  I  can  do  for  you,  ma'am?"  and  gazed 
a+  their  reflection  in  every  shining  show-window  to  see  if  the 
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morning  breeze  had  blown  off  any  of  the  powder  so  carefully 
put  on.  The  same  breeze  fluttered  the  papers  of  the  news- 
boys as  they  yelled  their  ever-exciting  news  and  made  the  old 
ladies  who  had  come  early  to  town  to  take  advantage  of  the 
morning  sales,  grasp  their  bundles  more  tightly.  In  the 
street,  majestically  guarding  the  progress  of  the  never-ending 
traffic,  stood  the  policeman.  The  sight  of  his  figure  reminded 
Roberts  that  his  friend,  the  policeman  at  8th  and  Elm  Avenue, 
would  be  expecting  him.  He  had  become  accustomed  to  drop- 
ping around  to  see  him  about  this  time  every  morning  and 
often  picked  up  a  stray  bit  of  news  from  him. 

With  this  purpose  in  view,  he  jumped  on  an  8th  Street  car 
to  ride  to  Elm  Avenue.  He  took  the  only  vacant  seat  in  the 
crowded  car.  For  a  while  he  was  conscious  only  of  the  baby 
in  the  seat  beside  him,  that  pulled  continually  at  his  coat. 
Then  some  words  of  the  conversation  going  on  in  the  seat  in 
front  of  him  attracted  his  attention,  and  he  looked  up 
quickly.  The  seat  was  occupied  by  two  men.  They  were 
talking  earnestly,  and  Roberts,  ever  alert  for  a  mystery, 
listened  shamelessly.    The  younger  man  seemed  bewildered. 

''But  you  say  you  w^ant  to  buy  my  store?" 

The  other  man,  nondescript  to  an  extreme,  seemed  to  be 
speaking  in  the  tone  he  would  use  to  a  child  who  could  not 
understand  his  lesson. 

''Yes,  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  it." 

Roberts,  disappointed  in  the  commonplace  turn  the  conver- 
sation had  taken,  looked  out  the  window  and  was  lost  in  con- 
t'^mplation  of  the  passing  view,  when  the  words,  "I  buy  for 
the  Fatherland,"  made  him  look  quickly  at  the  man  who 
spoke  them.  The  speaker  was  the  nondescript  person.  He 
was  gazing  meaningly  and  intently  at  his  seat-mate  who,  in 
turn,  was  gazing  blankly  at  him. 

"All  right,  then,"  the  other  assented  indifferentlj^  "I  don't 
want  to  sell  my  store,  but  you  want  to  talk,  so  come  to  the 
house  tonight." 

"Eight  o'clock?" 

"Yes." 
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"Where?" 

"Oh,  Water  Street,  400." 

Roberts  hastily  scribbled  "Water  Street,  400,"  on  his  pad, 
and  jumped  off  the  street-car  at  8th  and  Elm  Avenue. 

"jMcCarty,  can  I  see  you  a  minute?"  he  called. 

The  policeman  turned  and  said,  with  a  grin  in  response  to 
the  impetuous  look  on  Roberts'  face,  "Sure,  youngster,  but 
what  are  you  up  to  now?  Something  to  stir  the  blood,  I'll 
be  bound.  But,  tell  me  pretty  quick;  traffic's  heavier  than 
usual  this  morning. ' ' 

"There's  something  up,  McCarty,  and  I  want  to  find  out 
what  it  is." 

"That's  usual,"  chuckled  McCarty. 

"But,  this  is  something  big,  I  know  it  is,  just  listen !"  And 
Roberts  repeated  to  IMcCarty  the  conversation  he  had  over- 
heard. "They  were  Germans,  I  could  tell  by  their  speech, 
and  then  that,  'for  the  Fatherland.'  Will  you  go  there  with 
me  tonight?     I'm  going  to  see  what  happens!" 

"Well,  guess  I  will,  kid.  If  you're  going  to  bump  into  all 
kinds  of  scrapes,  I've  got  to  be  there  to  see  that  you  get  pulled 
out  all  right,  but  move  along  now  or  I'll  get  discharged  for 
neglect  of  duty." 

The  day  dragged  for  Roberts.  He  could  think  of  nothing 
but  what  awaited  him  that  evening.  His  imagination  busied 
itself  with  all  sorts  of  possible  happenings,  and  with  the 
cl  aracters  of  the  two  men  whose  conversation  he  had  over- 
h  >'^rd.  He  and  McCarty  had  agreed  to  meet  at  a  lunchroom, 
tak?  supper  and  then  go  to  Water  Street. 

It  -nrr^vsd  to  be  a  restless  meal,  but  McCarty  tolerantly  over- 
looked Roberts'  excitement  and  enjoyed  his  meal  to  the  utmost. 

It  was  after  seven  when  they  left  the  lunchroom  and  caught 
the  cross-town  car  which  would  take  them  to  that  humble  part 
cf  ^h^  city,  which  was  their  destination.  They  got  off  when 
y^'-^-r  Street  was  called.  Roberts,  expecting  to  find  a  gloomy, 
p.AT  .Copious  looking  street  was  disappointed.  It  was  a  street, 
such  as  may  be  found  in  the  environs  of  any  city.    Row  upon 
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row  of  houses,  with  doorsteps  on  the  front  pavement,  pre- 
sented a  startling  similarity  of  plan. 

''400  Water  Street.  It's  on  the  other  side,"  whispered 
Roberts. 

"You  act  like  a  detective  in  a  ten,  twent',  thirt'  show," 
teased  McCarty,  with  a  grin.    "What  do  you  expect  to  see?" 

"Here  it  is,"  exclaimed  Roberts. 

Number  400  Water  Street  was  like  the  many  other  houses  in 
the  same  block  with  one  exception,  one  side  of  the  house  had 
been  converted  into  a  bakery,  and  on  the  show-window 
Roberts  read  with  growing  excitement,  "Fred  Neumann, 
Baker." 

"That's  the  store,  and  see  he's  a  baker." 

"You're  right  there,  but  now  what  are  you  going  to  do 
next?"  asked  the  policeman.  "We  can't  stand  and  stare  at 
the  house.    I  can't  see  any  signs  of  life,  anyhow." 

' '  Isn  't  that  a  light  at  the  side  there  ? ' ' 

A  gate  shut  off  a  narrow  alley-way  from  the  street.  Cau- 
tiously opening  it,  Roberts  led  the  way  up  the  alley-way,  along 
the  side  of  the  house,  to  the  window,  out  of  which  came  a 
feeble  gleam  of  light. 

"Say,"  remonstrated  his  friend,  "these  here  are  peace- 
abiding  citizens,  I'll  bet  my  hat.  You  can't  see  in  that 
window  anyhow,  it's  too  high." 

"There  ought  to  be  a  light  in  the  kitchen  and  the  folks  will 
all  be  there,"  Roberts  replied.  "These  Germans  always  sit 
in  the  kitchen." 

So  saying,  he  led  the  way  down  the  alley,  which  became 
darker  and  narrower  as  the  way  progressed.  It  finally  ended, 
and  Roberts  and  McCarty  stood  in  a  tiny  court  surrounded  by 
neat  boxes  of  geraniums.  A  diminutive  porch  was  piled  high 
with  crating  and  boxes,  evidently  supplies  for  the  store.  The 
whole  scene  was  illuminated  by  a  light  which  came  from  a 
low  window  opcxiing  on  the  porch.  Roberts  and  IMcCarty  lost 
no  time  in  tip-toeing  to  the  window,  and  cautiously  peeped  in 
throusrh  the  white  cur^a^'ns  which  served  to  guard  their  faces 
from  detection  from  the  inside. 
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"I  told  you  so!"  McCarty  muttered,  ''just  look!" 

Roberts'  face  fell,  for  inside  was  the  very  model  of  domestig 
happiness.  Nothing  seemed  farther  away  from  the  realm  of 
alien  intrigue  and  mystery.  In  the  grate,  a  neatly  kept  fire 
jumped  and  played.  Its  light  illuminated  the  rest  of  the 
room  with  fitful  and  cursory  partiality.  A  stove  in  one 
corner  was  bright  and  clean,  and  on  it  the  tea-kettle  bubbled 
its  song  of  cheerfulness.  A  bright,  yellow  cupboard  filled  an- 
other corner  and  its  wide  doors  gave  promise  of  pies,  apple- 
butter  and  other  delicacies.  Before  the  first  sat  the  man  of  the 
car  episode.  He  was  smoking  quietly  with  his  slippered  feet 
resting  comfortably  on  the  fender.  The  only  motion  to  dis- 
turb the  quiet  of  the  room  was  supplied  by  a  woman  who  was 
busying  herself  with  cleaning  away  the  remains  of  the  meal 
which  had  just  been  eaten.  She  moved  with  precision.  Her 
hair  was  pulled  neatly  back  from  her  calm  forehead  and 
twisted  in  a  corn-colored  coil  at  the  nape  of  her  neck. 

"Are  you  ready  to  go?"  whispered  MeCarty,  sarcastically. 

''No,  wait  just  a  minute,"  Roberts  replied,  and  cautioned 
silence  to  catch  the  conversation  that  was  beginning  within. 

"Clara,"  Neumann  took  his  pipe  from  his  mouth  and  at- 
tracted his  wife's  attention. 

"You  spoke,  Fred?" 

"Yes,  I  was  on  the  car  this  morning." 

"Yes?" 

Neumann  gazed  into  the  fire  and  seemed  to  ignore  the 
questioning  tone  of  his  wife 's  last  remark. 

"Yes?"  she  repeated. 

Neumann  looked  up.  "Yes,  on  the  car.  A  man  sat  by  me. 
He  began  to  talk.    He  asked  about  the  store." 

"Ah,  he's  heard  of  our  success,"  and  Clara  smiled  con- 
tentedly. 

"Yes,  maybe."  Neumann's  eyes  did  not  reflect  the  con- 
tented expression  of  hers.     "He  wants  to  buy  it." 

"Buy  our  store!"  Clara  smiled  again.  "But  we  won't 
sell?" 
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Again  Neumann  looked  into  the  fire  and  remarked  irrele- 
vantly, "These  are  troublesome  times." 

"Oh,  but  the  times  won't  affect  our  trade.  People  like  our 
goods.  Only  yesterday  I  got  a  new  customer  for  my  molasses 
pies. ' ' 

Neumann  ignored  her  encouraging  bit  of  news,  and  casually 
stroked  the  cat  that  had  come  from  beneath  the  stove  to  rub 
caressingly  against  his  knee.    "Clara,  you  like  it?" 

"Here?" 

"Yes,  in  this  America." 

"Like  it!"  Her  smooth  brow  grew  slightly  furrowed.  "It 
is  more  than  that.  To  me  it  has  given  freedom,  happiness.  It 
i?  a  good  place,  this  United  States.  The  Fatherland — you 
know  what  it  did  for  me.  I  told  you,  on  the  day  of  our 
marriage,  my  past.  It  was  in  Germany  I  knew  him — Oh,  how 
glad  I  was  to  leave  that  land  I  hate  and  him  for  this  United 
States!     The  Fatherland " 

"Yes,  that  was  it,  'for  the  Fatherland',"  he  interrupted 
her,  musingly. 

Roberts,  on  the  outside,  drew  a  quick  breath  and  whispered, 
"Did  you  hear  that,  McCarty,  'for  the  Fatherland'?  The 
very  same " 

His  whispers  were  interrupted  by  the  clang  of  the  doorbell. 

"A  visitor,  perhaps?"  said  the  woman  within.  She  rose  to 
answer. 

But  Neumann  had  already  reached  the  door.  He  turned 
and,  looking  at  Clara  with  a  frightened  glance,  said : 

"Maybe  you'd  better  leave  us  alone.  It  is  he,  the  man  who 
spoke  of  buying " 

The  bell  rang  again,  and  its  impatient  summons  caused 
Neumann  to  hurry.  His  footsteps  echoed  through  the  house. 
The  front-door  was  opened  and  the  sound  of  voices  came 
nearer.  Clara  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room  as  if  confused 
by  her  husband's  peculiar  expression.  Then,  seemingly  acting 
upon  his  suggestion,  she  left  the  room  quickly  by  a  side  door 
just  before  Neumann  entered  with  the  visitor. 

"McCarty,"  Roberts  urged  excitedly,  "that's  the  guy!" 
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A  suppressed  grunt  from  McCarty  expressed  his  views  of 
the  situation,  for  indeed  there  was  little  about  the  man  whom 
Roberts  seemed  to  suspect  to  excite  suspicion.  Again  they 
bent  their  heads  to  listen. 

''Your  name  is — Anderson,  you  say?"  Neumann  inquired, 
as  he  motioned  the  visitor  to  a  seat  by  the  fire. 

The  man  so  addressed  answered  in  a  voice  peculiarly  low 
ard  yet  penetrating,  "That  is  what  I  call  myself." 

Neumann  ventured  timidly — "You  wished  to  talk  about — " 

The  stranger  glanced  at  him,  "Your  store,  yes."  He  stared 
meaningly  into  the  eyes  of  the  baker.  "Your  store  pays  you. 
You  make  the  store  pay,  so  you  are  capable." 

The  baker  nodded.  "Yes,  it  pays  me,  so  I  do  not  wish  to 
sell  it.    I  won't  give  it  up,"  he  finished  firmly. 

The  visitor  gazed  into  the  fire.  ' '  No,  but  perhaps  you  would 
give  it  up  for ."    He  hesitated,  "you  are  here  alone?" 

Neumann  nodded  again.  "But  for  my  wife.  Give  it  up? 
But  it  makes  my  living  and  for  what  would  I  give  it  up  ? " 

"To "  Here  the  visitor  watched  the  face  of  his  host 

irtently  "to  work  for  the  Fatherland." 

"That's  T/hat  you  said  this  morning.    "What " 

The  stranger  leaned  forward  and  grasped  the  arm  of  Neu- 
mann's chair.  "I  mean,  you  are  capable,  you  are  not  well- 
known,  you  are  needed  to  serve  the  Fatherland,  here — here 
in  this  country.  You  will  join  our  ranks,  go  to  our  meetings, 
be  one  of  us,  for  you  are  German  and  as  a  German  you  must 
and  will  help  the  Fatherland." 

Neumann  had  turned  white  during  the  speech.  His  eyes 
dilated  and  he  answered  with  his  voice  shaking,  "But  I — I  am 
no  German  now.  I  live  in  America.  I  have  my  store,  my 
home,  my  wife — we  are  all  here.  It  is  a  free  country.  I 
Icve  it.  Germany  is  nothing  to  me.  I  will  not  serve  the 
Fatherland — for  I  am  an  American!" 

The  visitor  slightly  smiled,  and  continued  in  his  peculiar 
voice,  "But  you  must " 

A  low  gasp  interrupted  him.  Neumann  and  the  visitor 
turned  quickly  to  the  doorway.     Clara  stood  there,  one  hand 
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against  her  heart,  her  smooth  brow  contracted  as  if  in  pain. 
She  whispered  as  in  a  daze,  "You  are  here — here  in  America?" 

The  stranger  started  at  the  sight  of  her,  and  then  said,  with 
2  slight  intonation  of  surprise  in  his  voice,  "Your  wife,  Neu- 
mann?— She  could  persuade  you,  no  doubt.  But  it  will  not 
be  necessary  for  this  will " 

Neumann,  looking  at  his  wife  with  a  gaze  which  betrayed 
bis  astonishment  at  her  ejaculation,  turned  again  to  the  visitor. 
"Who  are  you  and  where  do  you  come  from?"  he  demanded. 

The  stranger  was  smiling  again.    ' '  I  can  not  tell  you  whencb 

I  came  but  whom  I  came  from "    He  was  holding  out  a 

tiny  button  to  Neumann. 

The  baker  gazed  fixedly  at  it,  and  then,  in  a  voice  which 
was  utterly  hopeless,  he  cried,  "You  came  from " 

At  these  words  McCarty  sprang  through  the  window  he  had 
hurriedly  raised,  and  with  a  strength,  which  bespoke  long 
training  in  his  line  of  business,  grasped  the  arm  of  the 
stranger. 

"You'll  come  with  me,"  he  said  fiercely,  "without  me  show- 
ing you  any  little  button,  unless  it  be  this, ' '  and  he  pointed  to 
his  official  badge. 

The  stranger's  face  paled  but  his  eyes  remained  enigmatical 
even  as  McCarty  snapped  ..the  hand-cuffs  on  his  wrists. 
Roberts  turned  to  speak  to  Neumann,  but  the  latter,  not  car- 
ing why  the  help  so  opportunely  given  had  come,  had  turned 
to  comfort  his  wife.  He  was  murmuring,  "Here  in  our 
America,  we  will  stay ! ' ' 

Roberts  left  McCarty  and  the  prisoner  at  the  police  station, 
and  jumping  on  a  passing  car,  sank  into  a  seat  with  a  thankful 
sigh. 

He  leaned  his  head  against  the  window  and  looked  out.  The 
nightly  crowd  thronged  the  streets.  Stores  tempted  the  way- 
farers by  means  of  their  brilliantly  lighted  windows.  Their 
light  fell  upon  the  faces  of  the  passers-by  and  disclosed  them 
as  they  were  in  reality,  young  and  old,  ugly  and  beautiful, 
carefree  and  sorrowful.    Every  face  portrayed  a  different  pur- 
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pose  and  every  person  pushed  and  crowded  his  fellows  in  an 
effort  to  further  his  way. 

Koberts  was  tired.  * '  A  snack  at  the  corner  lunch-room  and 
then  to  bed,"  he  thought.  "But  what  was  it  I  had  to  do — 
that  story !  and  by  one  o  'clock  tonight ! ' ' 

The  car  reached  his  destination.  He  jumped  off  and  ran 
past  the  quick-lunch  place  to  his  room.  He  flung  himself 
do\^Ti  before  his  typewriter. 

' '  Three  hours  to  do  a  story  and  no  plot, ' '  he  groaned.  ' '  The 
editor  said  it  was  my  chance.  It's  a  case  of  'to  be  or  not  to 
be,'  where  my  job  is  concerned.  'To  be  or  not  to  be' — what 
was  that  other  quotation  I  learned  from  Shakespeare?  Oh! 
'  All  the  world's  a  stage;  and  all  the  men  and  women  merely 
players.'  By  George!  The  conversation  on  the  car — Neu- 
mann— his  wife — the  German  stranger — I'll  do  it!"  and  the 
typewriter  began  to  click  furiously. 
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f^i$  LeaDer 

G.  E.  S. 

I  hear  the  bugles  calling,  calling  me ! 

Tell  me,  0  Leader,  what  am  I  to  do  ? 

I  hear  the  cries  of  souls  who  would  be  free. 

I  hear — But  I  must  needs  still  follow  You. 

Thou  shalt  not  kill. ' '    So  reads  Your  mighty  Law. 

Your  Gospel,  too,  bids  that  I  must  not  hate. 

I  crossed  the  bloody  sea,  0  Lord,  and  saw ! 

I  heard  the  cries  of  children.    Dare  I  wait  ? 

Another  page  is  turned.    Again  I  read. 

Love  thou  thy  neighbor."    Can  I  love  the  Hun? 

My  conscience  speaks.    So,  Your  words  fill  my  need. 

This  love.  My  son,  must  with  red  hlood  be  won. 

When  ears  are  closed  to  love  and  pity  both. 

One  must  be  taught  by  stronger  means  than  speech. 

Go,  son,  for  Mankind's  cause,  and  be  not  loth 

To  fight  for  Right.    So  can  you  mend  the  breach. ' ' 

I  hear  the  bugles  calling,  calling  me. 

And  I  have  learned,  my  Leader,  what  to  do. 

I  hear  the  cries  of  children  'cross  the  sea. 

And  I  am  going,  for  I  follow  You! 
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Virginia  Miller,  '19 

TWO  men  stood  on  a  busy  street  corner. 
Carlston  was  a  middle-western  college  town,  the  kind 
that  had  been  only  a  sleepy  village  with  a  good  water 
supply  until  the  legislature  decided  upon  it  as  the  site  of  the 
State  university.  Since  then  shops  had  sprung  up,  tea-rooms, 
restaurants,  and  moving-picture  palaces  had  flourished,  and 
the  mayor  and  council  had  decided  that  all  this  prosperity 
warranted  paved  streets  and  parks  with  atrociously  ill-planned 
flower-beds  in  them.  In  spite  of  a  migratory  population  of 
several  thousand  students,  everyone  knew  everyone  else  and 
everyone  was  delightfully  informal.  But  let  us  return  to  our 
two. 

One  of  the  men  was  evidently  a  student.  He  was  a  tall, 
rsther  fine-looking  young  fellow  with  an  easy  carriage  and 
Icughing  eyes.  He  stood  with  his  feet  apart  and  his  hands  in 
his  pockets.  Every  once  in  a  while  he  glanced  down  half- 
amusedly,  half-ruefully,  at  the  marigold  in  his  button-hole. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  joke  connected  with  the  marigold,  and 
from  his  manner  one  would  have  judged  that  the  joke  was 
on  him.  The  other  man  was  slightly  older.  He  might  have 
been  a  student  and  he  might  have  been  a  man-about-town.  He 
was  handsome  in  an  insolent  sort  of  way.  His  clothes  were 
expensively  ultra-fashionable,  and  his  long-lashed,  dark  eyes 
often  turned  dreamily  to  the  gold-tipped  cigarettes  that  he 
smoked  in  quick  succession.     He,  too,  wore  a  marigold. 

After  a  while  the  silver  cigarette  case  flipped  open  to  dis- 
close one  single  cigarette.  The  young  man  put  that  between 
his  lips,  lighted  it,  glanced  up  and  down  the  street,  crossed 
over,  and  entered  a  tobacconist's  on  the  opposite  corner.  Just 
as  he  disappeared  into  the  dark  interior  of  the  shop,  a  trim 
little  blue  runabout  with  a  still  more  trim  little  blue-eyed 
girl  at  the  wheel,  dashed  up  to  the  curb  and  came  to  an  abrupt 
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halt.  The  girl  flung  open  the  door  of  the  car  and  beckoned  to 
the  laughing-eyed  student.  "Get  in,"  she  ordered,  sharply. 
The  young  man  regarded  her  doubtfully,  but  a  significant 
glance  at  the  marigold  seemed  to  settle  his  doubts.  As  soon  as 
he  was  seated,  the  car  glided  away. 

For  some  time  neither  of  the  occupants  spoke.  The  man 
surreptitiously  scrutinized  his  companion.  "Freshman,"  he 
decided,  "and  pretty  young  for  that.  Why,  she  can't  be  over 
sixteen ! ' '  She  was,  indeed,  most  childish  looking  with  wide, 
blue  eyes,  a  freckled,  snub  nose,  and  a  heavy,  blond  braid  of 
hair  down  her  lack.  Just  at  that  moment  an  expre&sion  of 
tragic  seriousness,  by  its  very  incongruity,  made  her  seem 
younger  still. 

* '  Mayn  't  I  take  the  wheel  for  you  ? ' '  her  companion  offered. 
He  could  think  of  nothing  else  to  say,  and  the  silence  was  be- 
coming uncomfortable. 

She  ignored  his  offer.  "You  are  Paul  Dupont. "  It  was  a 
statement,  not  a  question. 

"Hm-m — "  A  dubious  expression  crossed  the  man's  face. 
"Well!    Suppose  I  am?" 

"I  am  Leta's  sister."  She  seemed  to  think  this  a  sufficient 
explanation,  but  the  man  she  had  called  Paul  Dupont  looked 
more  mystified  than  ever. 

''Leta's  sister  V 

"Yes."  Really  his  stupidity  was  appalling.  But  perhaps 
it  was  put  on.  He  might  have  a  reason  for  pretending  not  to 
understand.    ' '  Leta  's  sister — Marion  Wroe. ' ' 

"Oh!"  This  was  better.  He  had  often  heard  of  Marion 
Wroe,  the  harum-scarum  daughter  of  the  grave  old  Dean  of 
the  College  of  Arts.  She  was  not  to  enter  the  University  for 
a  year  yet,  but  everybody  knew  all  about  her.  There  was  the 
time  she  went  on  a  biology"  hike  with  her  sister  and,  having 
fallen  in  the  creek,  then  and  there  insisted  upon  taking  a 
swim.  There  was  the  time  she  released  the  contents  of  a  large 
wire  mouse-trap  in  faculty-meeting  just  to  see  if  education 
had  done  away  with  the  primitive  fears  of  the  lady  in- 
structors.   And  there  were  the  many  and  various  times  when 
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she  had  assisted  the  boys  of  the  different  fraternities  with 
their  mock  initiations,  much  to  the  horror  of  sister  Leta  who 
was  three  years  her  senior,  a  sophomore,  and  a  very  proper 
young  lady.  The  man  beside  her  was  a  transfer  from  another 
University.  He  had  been  in  Carlston  only  a  month,  but  he 
already  knew  about  Marion  Wroe. 

"I  asked  you  to  meet  me  because — because — Oh,  I  can't  do 
a  thing  with  Leta!  She  won't  listen  to  reason,  and  she's 
flunking  all  her  courses,  and  she's  deceiving  father,  and — why 
won't  you  leave  her  alone?  You  know  she's  not  your  kind. 
There  are  plenty  of  them  that  are.    You  know — " 

' '  Eeally,  Miss  Marion ! ' '  The  young  man  stopped  the  flood 
of  words  with  difficulty.  They  were  out  in  the  country  now, 
and  the  road  lay  smooth  and  straight  before  them.  "Really, 
Miss  Marion,  I  think  you're  making  a  mistake." 

''No,  I  am  not!'' — Was  there  ever  such  an  exasperating 
man? — "You  know  the  reputation  you  have  as  well  as  I  do. 
What 's  the  use  of  pretending  ?  You  know  they  say  that  Paul 
Dupont  won 't  go  with  a  girl  unless  she 's  fast.  And  you  know 
that  you  deliberately  set  out  to  rush  Leta.  Leta  isn't  fast 
and  you  can't  make  her  fast,  but  she's  young  and — and— 
impressionable."  That  sounded  so  well  that  she  repeated  it. 
"She's  young  and  impressionable,  and  she  thinks  she  can 
reform  you."  Marion's  voice  rose  in  her  exaspiration.  She 
glanced  appealing  at  the  man  beside  her.  Horrors !  He  was 
laughing!  She  turned  towards  him  furiously.  As  she  did 
so,  the  wheel — she  had  been  steering  with  one  hand — turned, 
too.    The  car  lurched. 

The  man  caught  the  wheel  and  righted  it.  "I  think  you 'd 
better  let  me  drive.  Then  you  can  concentrate  on  your 
arguments.  I'm  not  convinced  yet,  you  know,  but  I'm  not 
sure  that  I  can't  be." 

The  exchange  was  made,  on  Marion's  part,  with  reluctance. 
She  felt  disappointed  and,  in  a  sense,  cheated.  Things  were 
not  going  at  all  as  she  had  planned  they  should  go.  This 
fascinating  roue  refused  to  become  repentant.  He  was 
not  even  fiendishly  determined  to  work  his  will  upon  poor 
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Leta.  He  did  not  smile  a  cruel  smile,  nor  did  he  sigh  and 
speak  of  the  emptiness  of  life  upon  this  mundane  sphere.  He 
did  not  even  smoke  gold-tipped  cigarettes.  Instead,  he  looked 
at  her  with  casual  friendly  eyes  and  laughed. 

''Suppose  we  take  this  thing  up  in  a  business-like  way.  You 
give  me  your  arguments — one,  two,  three.  Then  if  I'm  con- 
vinced, we  can  map  out  a  plan  of  action.  You  might  start 
by  analyzing  Leta's  feelings  towards  me.  Are  you  sure  she 
only  tolerates  me  because  she  thinks  she  can  reform  me?" 

"She  says  that's  the  reason.  But  /  think  it's  mostly  the 
excitement  of  playing  with  fire.  Then  you're  sort  of  romantic 
and  different.  The  students  are  all  more  or  less  alike,  you 
know.  They're  nice  boys,  but  that's  all  they  are.  Father 
lets  us  go  with  them  as  much  as  we  want  to,  and  it  isn't  fair 
the  way  Leta's  behaving  about  you.  She  knows  he  wouldn't 
stand  it  for  a  minute.  And  she's  flunking  all  her  courses. 
She  spends  her  afternoons  going  to  the  Majestic  with  you  and 
meeting  you  in  drug  stores,  and  her  evenings  having  dates 
with  the  boys.  There 's  no  time  left  for  study.  And  father  has 
always  been  so  proud  of  our  grades.  It's  just  uncomfortable 
all  'round.  The  boys  are  beginning  to  talk  and  the  girls  are 
perfectly  nasty.  It  isn't  as  if  you  could  come  to  the  house 
with  the  rest  of  them.  Leta's  always  so  afraid  someone  will 
tell  father.  She  positively  trembles  every  time  he  speaks  to 
her." 

' '  Hm-m.  So  you  feel  it 's  up  to  you  to  straighten  the  matter 
out.  Even  admitting  that  Leta's  conduct  isn't  all  that  it 
should  be,  what  do  you  think  of  picking  strange  men  up  on 
street  corners  and  taking  them  around  in  your  car?  The 
Paul  Ehipont  you  have  painted  is  not  one  to  be  trusted  alone 
with  a  pretty  girl." 

"I  can  take  care  of  myself,  thank  you." 

"Lots  of  girls  think  they  can  take  care  of  themselves — 
until  they  have  to.  But  never  mind  that.  As  I  understand 
the  case;  first,  Leta's  deceiving  father;  second,  she's  flunking 
out;  third,  she's  getting  talked  about;  fourth,  I  might  say 
that  Little  Sister — Oh,  well !    What  do  you  want  me  to  do  ? " 
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*'I  want  you  to  leave  her  alone.  Stop  asking  her  to  go 
places.  Stop  sending  her  flowers  and  candy.  Stop  telling 
her  she's  'maddeningly  beautiful'  and  that  she's  cruel  and 
hsrd-hearted  not  to — not  to  let  you  kiss  her  and — Oh,  just 
leave  her  alone." 

'  *  Oh-ho !  So  that 's  the  lay  of  the  land !  Look,  here,  Leta  's 
Little  Sister,  am  I  what  you  expected  me  to  be.  Haven't  you 
ever  seen  a  picture  of  me  ?    Didn  't  you  think  I  'd  be  different  ? ' ' 

''No,  I  haven't  seen  your  picture.  I  thought  you'd  have 
a  silver  cigarette  case  and  white  hands,  but  Leta  never  told 
me  what  you  looked  like.  She  just  lets  things  slip  when  I'm 
arguing  with  her.  I  can't  make  her  drop  you,  so  won't  you 
please,  please  drop  her?  Don't  take  her  to  the  Thanksgiving 
German.  She  swears  she's  going  with  you,  and  Father  would 
be  sure  to  hear  of  it.    Be  called  out  of  town  on  business. ' ' 

The  little  blue  runabout  had  been  back  in  town  for  some 
time  now,  going  up  one  street  and  down  another  as  if  the  man 
at  its  wheel  was  in  search  of  something.  It  was  drawing  near 
to  the  City  Hall,  and  the  laughter  of  a  crowd  gathered  there 
reached  its  occupants.  The  eyes  of  Marion's  companion 
tA\Tnkled.    He  had  found  what  he  was  looking  for. 

"Miss  Marion,"  he  said  earnestly,  "I'm  for  you.  There  are 
reasons  why  my  simply  dropping  Leta  wouldn't  remedy  mat- 
ters, but  if  you'll  do  just  as  I  say,  I  think  we  can  fix  things 
up.    Is  Leta  at  home  ? ' ' 

"I  think  so." 

"You  go  and  get  her  and  drive  by  the  City  Hall — slowly. 
I  '11  attend  to  the  rest.    Now  hurry. ' ' 

He  gave  her  the  wheel,  jumped  out  of  the  moving  car  and 
made  towards  the  crowd.  As  he  drew  near  a  hearty  voice 
hailed  him. 

' '  You,  Bob  Thorpe !    Where  've  you  been  ? ' ' 

Bob  Thorpe — Marion  had  made  a  mistake  in  spite  of  the 
marigold — waved  his  hand  in  reply.  "I've  had  mine,  Sam 
Skiles.  I  've  had  mine.  Marion  Wroe  took  charge  of  me.  But 
what  have  we  here  ? ' ' 
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"Didn't  know  little  Marion  was  working  for  us  today.  This 
ic;  some  sad  freshman.  Nobody  seems  to  know  who  he  is.  A 
bunch  of  alumni  dropped  in  this  morning  for  the  initiation. 
'Course  they  didn't  know  any  of  the  pledges.  We  sent  'em 
'round  after  you  and  told  'em  you'd  be  wearing  a  marigold. 
It  seems  this  guy  was  waiting  where  you  ought  to  have  been, 
and  you  were  off  with  Marion,  you  old  skedunk !  He  was 
wearing  the  proper  decoration,  so  they  took  him.  At  first 
they  wouldn't  let  him  tell  them  who  he  was  and  now  he's  got 
nasty  and  won't.  Golly,  but  he's  riled!  Swears  he'll  have 
the  law  on  us.  I  bet  if  he  had  a  gun  he  'd  put  daylight  through 
the  whole  bunch.  They  say  he  was  as  pretty  a  young  Cholly 
as  you  please  before  they  mussed  him  up.  Now  his  own 
mother  wouldn't  know  him.  If  he's  any  pledge  of  Kappa 
Delta  Phi  we  aren't  the  boys  I  think  we  are." 

''Maybe  we've  taken  to  social  uplift.  Prexy  recommended 
something  like  that  the  last  time  I  had  a  chat  with  him  on  the 
question  of  '  why  f rats  ? '  But  Sam  !  Do  you  know  a  fellow 
by  the  name  of  Dupont — Paul  Dupont?  I  don't  think  he's  a 
student. ' ' 

"Sure  I  know  him.  That  is,  I  know  of  him.  I  don't  run 
with  his  crowd  much,  but  I've  been  thrown  with  him  once  or 
twice.  He  isn't  the  sort  you'd  want  your  sister  to  get  mixed 
up  with,  but  the  skirts  fall  for  him  all  right.  Heard  that 
Lota  Wroe  was  kidding  him  along  a  bit. ' ' 

Just  then  a  mocking  yell  from  the  crowd  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  two  boys.  The  victim  had  just  finished  recit- 
ing "Mary's  Little  Lamb"  and  his  rendition  of  it  seemed  to 
tickle  the  fancy  of  his  tormentors. 

' '  Give  us  another ! ' ' 

"Try 'Little  Boy  Blue'!" 

"No!    Make  it  a  tragic  one ! " 

' '  Hamlet 's  soliloquy !    Hamlet 's  soliloquy ! ' ' 

Bob  Thorpe  sprang  forward.  "Let's  have  him  do  the  mad 
scene  and  dress  him  for  the  part.  Come  on,  fellows!  Any- 
thing white !    Anything  white ! " 
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As  Sammy  Skiles  had  said,  Paul  Dupont's  own  mother 
would  not  have  recognized  him  now.  His  face  was  set  and 
white,  and  if  the  messages  his  eyes  flashed,  could  have  been  put 
ioto  words,  the  proverbial  trooper  would  have  blushed  for 
shame.  His  coat  was  on  wrong  side  out.  His  hair  was  ruffled. 
His  white  hands  were  scratched,  his  polished  nails  broken. 
Men  have  been  heard  of  whose  anger  is  so  majestic  as  to  over- 
come all  ridicule.  Paul  Dupont  was  not  one  of  these.  His 
helpless  fury  only  made  him  the  more  ridiculous.  And  worst 
of  all,  he  knew  it. 

The  mad  scene  was  well  under  way  when  Bob  saw  the  blue 
runabout  with  two  girls  in  it  coming  slowly  down  the  street. 
Paul  saw  it,  too,  and  ground  his  teeth  with  rage.  Then  he 
hoard  a  whisper  in  his  ear,  "Be  still  a  minute,  and  I'll  get 
you  out  of  this. ' ' 

A  pair  of  broad  shoulders  forced  their  way  through  the 
crowd.  Bob  sprang  on  the  running-board  of  the  car  as  it 
drew  up  to  the  curb  opposite  the  City  Hall.  Marion  got  out 
arid  walked  a  few  steps  down  the  street  with  him,  apparently 
engrossed  in  conversation,  Leta  was  watching  the  fun.  Sud- 
denly Bob  left  Marion  and  darted  across  the  street.  He  was 
beside  the  unwilling  tragedian  when  she  dropped  in  a  limp 
heap  on  the  sidewalk. 

' '  Look,  fellows  !    A  lady 's  fainted ! ' ' 

The  crowd  turned  and  opened  up  a  little.  Those  on  the 
outside  started  towards  the  girl.  Paul  Dupont  felt  a  hand  on 
his  arm. 

' '  Now 's  your  time !  Run !  See  that  blue  car  over  there  ? 
Make  the  girl  take  yoa  home." 

Leta  did  not  see  Marion  fall.  She  heard  the  cry  and  saw 
the  boys  start  towards  her,  but  it  took  her  a  moment  to  I'ealize 
what  had  happened.  Then  she  made  a  move  to  get  out  of 
the  car. 

A  scarecrow  with  wild  eyes,  stopped  her.  ' '  Take  me  home ! 
And  get  a  move  on  you,  you  little  imp ! ' ' 

' '  Paul !    What  on  earth !    But  I  must  go  to  Marion ! ' ' 

Again  she  tried  to  get  out,  but  again  he  stopped  her. 
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''No,  you  don't!    I  can't  run  this  car  so  you've  got  to." 

Leta  did  not  quite  know  what  to  do,  but  Paul  was  urgent. 
She  threw  in  the  clutch  and  the  car  leaped  forward,  narrowly 
missing  some  of  the  many  students  who  were  swarming  in  the 
street.  Paul  shrank  back  on  the  seat  smoothing  his  hair  and 
arranging  his  clothes  with  shaking  hands.  It  was  some  time 
before  Leta  gathered  courage  enough  to  venture  a  question. 

''I'm  so  sorry,  Paul.    How  did  it  happen?" 

' '  None  of  your  business  ! ' '  His  temper  was  evidently  im- 
proving very  slowly.  "Can't  you  drive  faster?  You  act  a^ 
if  you  wanted  the  whole  d — d  town  to  see  me  in  this  ridiculous 
mess ! ' ' 

"If  I  drive  any  faster,  they'll  get  us  for  speeding."  And 
then  with  a  spark  of  spirit,  "Do  you  think  I  want  to  be  seen 
with  you  any  more  than  you  want  to  be  seen  ? ' ' 

Paul's  only  reply  was  a  grunt.  Somehow  it  seemed  to  him 
that  the  whole  affair  was  her  fault.  If  it  was  not  her  fault 
ifjdividually,  it  was  the  fault  of  her  sex.  The  note,  scrawled 
in  a  childish  hand,  that  had  led  him  to  the  fatal  street  corner 
had  been  written  by  a  girl.  No  man  ever  wrote  like  that. 
And  the  marigold  had  pointed  to  some  romantic  Baby  Doll 
with  whom  he  could  have  had  a  refreshing  flirtation.  Al- 
together, he  felt  justified  in  being  grumpy. 

Marion  was  waiting  for  Leta  when  she  returned  home.  She 
did  not  seem  a  bit  the  worse  for  her  fainting  fit,  and  she 
listened  to  her  sister's  apologies  and  explanations  with  an  ab- 
stracted air. 

"Bob  Thorpe's  been  trying  to  get  you  on  the  'phone  ever 
since  I  got  back.  He's  the  boy  that  met  us  down  town,  you 
know.  I  think  he  wants  a  date."  Marion  did  not  explain 
th;^t  Bob  had  brought  her  home  and  agreed  privately  to  call 
the  house  every  fifteen  minutes. 

The  next  time  the  bell  rang  Leta  answered.  "Oh,  yes, 
Mr.  Thorpe.  I  remember  you  perfectly,  although  Clarion  did 
not  seem  to  think  it  necessary  to  introduce  us. — Tonight? 
Why,  yes,  indeed  !    I  '11  be  glad  to  see  you — Good-bye. ' ' 
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That  evening  when  Bob  Thorpe  asked  to  take  her  to  the 
Thanksgiving  German,  she  said  she  would  go,  but  she  never 
did  find  out  who  sent  the  glorious  box  of  double  marigolds 
t .'  Little  Sister. 


Cen  geat0  jFtom  JOoto 

Elizabeth  Eggleston,  '19 

Sitting  in  the  silent  twilight 
Of  the  slowly-dawning  spring, 

I  strive  to  see  beyond  the  curtain 

What  ten  years  from  now  will  bring. 

Will  war's  cruel  devastation 

Still  be  sweeping  o'er  the  lands? 

Will  the  widows  and  the  orphans 
Stretch  in  vain  their  empty  hands  ? 

Will  the  cannon  still  be  roaring 
O'er  a  weary,  bloodless  world? 

Will  the  bugles  still  be  calling 
And  the  battle  flags  unfurled  ? 

Or  will  a  peace  have  joined  the  nations 

With  an  everlasting  band. 
And  with  hates  and  wrongs  forgotten 

They  stand  together  hand  in  hand? 

Will  happy  homes,  united  firesides. 
And  the  fruitful  earth's  increase. 

Thank  the  God  of  all  the  nations 
Who  has  answered  prayer — with  Peace. 
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VLf^t  CotoarD 

G.    E.    SOLLITT 

EVERYONE  had  always  liked  Phil  Young.  He  was  that 
sort  of  a  fellow.  No  matter  what  were  his  peculiarities 
— and  he  had  enough  of  them — he  had  never  actually 
known  the  want  of  a  friend.  In  college,  where  football-play- 
ing, girl-rushing,  young  bluffers  gain  most  renown,  he  was 
unique  in  that  he,  their  direct  opposite,  was  voted  one  of  the 
most  popular  fellows.  Phil  never  played  football.  He  pre- 
ferred the  milder  sports  of  golf  and  tennis!  He  never 
"rushed"  the  young  girls  in  town,  but  rather  stayed  on  the 
solid  basis  of  friendship  with  one  or  two  of  the  older  ones 
who  were  not  considered  good  enough  dancers  to  interest  the 
other  fellows.  And  Phil  never  '^ bluffed"  his  lessons.  He  was 
that  remarkable  curiosity,  a  student  who  had  come  to  college 
to  study! 

One  quality  alone  saved  Phil  Young  from  that  stigma,  fatal 
to  all  young  and  aspiring  collegians,  of  being  called  a  ' '  grind. ' ' 
He  possessed  a  sense  of  humor.  Add  to  that  a  pleasing  ap- 
pearance and  a  logical  mind,  and  one  can  comprehend  more 
easily  his  popularity.  He  was  an  asset  to  any  party,  for  his 
stories  were  always  at  his  tongue's  end  and  his  tact  was  as 
ready  as  his  wit.  The  boys  saw  in  him  a  clean,  straight- 
forward, fair-minded  fellow  who  knew  a  lot  more  than  the 
average  but  knew  how  to  conceal  it.  They  respected  his  love 
or  books  and  ignored  his  peculiar  theories  regarding  the  Deitj' 
and  Life,  because  such  things  were  entirely  ineompresensible 
to  them  and,  therefore,  were  not  worth  while  bothering  about. 

Bret  Harte  has  said  that  anything  a  wise  man  cannot 
understand  is,  to  him,  silly.  The  same  thing  might  be  said 
of  a  foolish  man.  Most  college  boys  are,  for  the  time  of  their 
residence  in  the  halls  of  their  Alma  IMater,  foolish  men.  They 
are  normal  young  animals  who  though  perfectly  conscious  of 
the  seriousness  of  life  purposely  close  their  eyes  to  its  grim 
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side  and  spend  their  time  in  play.  To  the  foolish  young  men 
of  his  acquaintance  Phil's  tastes,  and  pleasures  were  silly,  but 
they  forgave  him  because  he  himself  was,  in  their  estimation, 
such  a  "darned  good  chap." 

Acquaintances!  Yes,  it  was  acquaintances,  not  friends, 
that  Phil  made  in  college.  Dreamer  and  philosopher  that  he 
was,  there  were  few  people  to  whom  he  cared  to  unlock  his 
innermost  thoughts,  which  were  his  real  self.  He  was  as 
sensitive  to  any  laughter  at  the  expense  of  these  thoughts  as 
he  was  appreciative  of  the  laughter  occasioned  by  his  stories. 
Yet  behind  his  mask  of  a  wit,  there  were  raging  in  him  battles 
of  doubt  and  belief,  of  faith  and  cynicism,  of  hope  and  despair, 
that  equalled  in  intensity  the  battles  on  the  football  field  of 
his  classmates.  He  took  his  religion  with  a  terrible  seriousness 
and  he  imbibed  the  thoughts  of  the  old  masters  with  an  ex- 
hilaration equalled  only  by  that  of  the  normal  college  boy 
when  he  first  imbibes  the  spirits  of,  not  old  masters,  but  old 
wines.  "With  the  other  fellows,  he  was  loud  in  his  scorn  of  the 
coward  or  of  any  one  who  displayed  physical  weakness.  He 
managed  his  mask  so  well  that  no  one  saw  behind  his  shunning 
of  the  rougher  sports  anything  but  the  natural  inability  of 
one  of  his  light  physique  to  take  part  in  them.  No  one  saw 
behind  his  never  fighting  anything  but  a  big,  good  nature  that 
refused  to  be  disturbed  by  trifles.  He  managed  his  mask  so 
well  that  he  almost  deceived  himself  and  his  parents.  He  had 
only  one  friend  who  really  understood  him,  and  that  was  hia 
diary.  For  want  of  a  human  confidant  he  set  down  in  it  his 
passing  emotions  and  thoughts.  It  was  a  true  photograph  of 
the  soul  of  Phil  Young,  but  a  photograph  he  was  careful  to 
keep  from  his  fellows. 

It  is  difficult  to  surmise  what  would  have  been  the  result  of 
so  complex  a  nature  if  the  war  had  not  interfered.  It  was  at 
the  end  of  his  Junior  year  in  college  that  Phil,  with  his  class- 
mates, was  suddenly  awakened  to  the  Realization  that  his 
country  w^as  in  war.  I  say  suddenly  purposely.  Most  of  the 
college  fellows  had  been  dimly  conscious  of  the  struggle  going 
on  in  Europe,  but  had  never  in  their  wildest  dreams  identified 
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themselves  with  it  in  any  way.  It  was  a  thing  apart  from 
them,  remote  and,  therefore,  unimportant.  They  were  not 
quite  sure  what  it  was  all  about,  but  as  long  as  the  Powers- 
that-be  decided  to  keep  the  United  States  out  of  it,  it  was  all 
right  with  them!  Phil,  on  the  other  hand,  had  thought  a 
great  deal  about  the  war.  He  knew  that  the  United  States 
would  go  into  it  sooner  or  later,  and  in  his  little  study  he 
spent  many  hours  pondering  over  the  right  and  wrong  of 
war,  and  his  "duty"  if  war  should  be  declared. 

Yet,  when  actual  war  was  declared,  Phil  was  as  stunned  as 
the  other  fellows.  Never  before  had  his  dreams  and  musings 
taken  so  specific  a  form,  and  he  was  unprepared.  He  had 
thought  so  much  about  his  duty  in  case  war  were  declared, 
without  coming  to  a  definite  conclusion,  that  when  the  actu- 
ality of  war  was  upon  him  he  did  not  respond  to  the  stimulus 
a>;  his  classmates  did.  That  spark  of  cowardice  that  was  in 
him  sprang  up  and  made  him  whisper  to  himself,  "I  don't 
want  to  fight !  I  am  afraid ! ' '  But  the  whisper  was  quickly 
lost  in  those  others  that  followed,  "It  is  not  right  for  me  to 
fight !    Fighting  is  legalized  murder ! ' ' 

One  by  one  Phil's  friends  enlisted  No  doubt  there  was  not 
one  of  them  who  actually  wanted  to  fight,  but  they  had  pre- 
pared no  counter-arguments  as  Phil  had,  and  there  was  only 
one  right  course  to  take  for  them — the  course  that  would  lead 
them  to  Berlin  behind  Uncle  Sam's  flag. 

Phil's  classmates  naturally  looked  to  him  to  be  one  of  the 
first  to  enlist.  They  had  heard  him  speak  of  the  war  and 
"duty"  and  they  expected  that  his  patriotism  would  more 
than  equal  theirs.  To  their  first  enquiries  as  to  what  branch 
he  was  going  into,  he  answered  that  he  hadn't  decided.  Later 
he  used  the  arguments  he  had  used  for  not  playing  football ; 
he  was  too  small,  would  not  make  a  good  soldier,  and  so  forth. 
Strangely  these  arguments  did  not  "get  over"  as  they  did 
before.  The  fellows  began  to  avoid  him  and  to  make  com- 
ments in  which  his  name  and  "slacker"  or  "coward"  were 
used  in  the  same  breath. 
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Phil's  sensitive  soul  felt  their  criticisms  sharply.  He  drew 
his  mask  closer  and  avoided  all  mirrors.  Then  he  flung  his 
last  ring.  He  proclaimed  publicly  that  he  did  not  believe  in 
war ;  that  God  had  forbidden  men  to  hate  each  other  and  that 
ho  considered  it  a  sin  to  participate  in  war;  that  he  believed 
that  since  war  had  come  the  educated  men  should  remain  out 
of  it,  for  they  would  be  needed  for  the  reconstruction  period. 
He  couched  his  arguments  in  fine  phraseology  and  presented 
them  to  everyone  he  knew.  He  wrote  articles  for  the  college 
and  local  publications  in  which  he  voiced  his  theories  .  His 
name  was  heard  everywhere,  and  everywhere  he  was  called  a 
coward.  A  few  girls,  women  and  ministers  approved  of  his 
stand.  A  few  older  men  admired  his  courage  in  taking  it 
in  spite  of  public  opinion,  but  his  ''friends"  had  seen  through 
his  mask  at  last.    He  was  alone,  terribly  alone. 

The  next  fall  Phil's  college  did  not  reopen.  He  was  the 
only  one  who  had  registered  for  the  senior  class  and  the  lower 
classes  were  so  meagerly  filled  that  the  college  authorities 
agreed  to  close  the  school  until  the  termination  of  the  war. 
It  was  not  difficult  for  Phil  to  find  occupation.  His  father 
was  prominent  and  had  many  friends  who  were  sorely  in 
need  of  clever  young  men  in  their  firms,  since  the  war  had 
taken  their  best  men.  They  despised  Phil,  but  at  the  same 
time  they  vied  with  each  other  for  his  services. 

Phil's  time  was  divided  between  his  work  and  his  studies, 
which  he  did  not  neglect.  He  had  no  social  pleasures,  for  the 
doors  that  had  formerly  been  thrown  wide  to  receive  him  were 
now  opened  grudgingly.  He  brooded  a  great  deal,  until  he 
finally  forgot  entirely  that  he  was  hiding  behind  a  mask  and 
became  firmly  convinced  of  the  sincerity  of  his  own  theories 
and  of  their  justification.  Knowing  that  no  one  else  credited 
him  with  sincerity,  he  finally  determined  that  the  only  way  to 
convince  the  world  of  it  would  be  to  join  the  ministry. 

It  seemed,  however,  that  there  were  others  like  him  who 
did  not  want  to  fight,  and  the  Powers-that-be  had  devised  a 
plan  with  which  to  settle  their  objections — and  his.  This  plan 
took  the  form  of  a  draft.     No  longer  was  the  choice  left  to 
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him  between  fighting  or  not  fighting.  Now  the  choice  was 
between  fighting  or  prison.  The  newspaper  reporters  sharp- 
ened their  pencils,  for  they  scented  a  story.  "A  Prominent 
Slacker!  Prefers  Prison  Stripes  to  Uncle  Sam's  Khaki!"  It 
would  look  well  in  big  type — red  letters,  perhaps  ! 

He  was  a  coward!  The  newspaper  men  did  not  get  their 
story,  but  the  appellation  remained,  nevertheless.  Much  to 
the  surprise  of  everyone  he  did  not  put  in  a  claim  for  ex- 
emption, nor  did  he  oppose  the  draft  when  the  time  actually 
came  when  he  was  called.  Tongues  buzzed  more  busily  than 
ever.  Those  who  had  called  him  a  coward,  when  he  voiced 
his  opposition  to  war,  now  called  him  a  coward  for  being 
afraid  to  stand  up  for  his  convictions.  Whereas  his  first 
stand  had  seemed  to  draw  forth  some  pity  and  some  admira- 
tion mingled  with  contempt,  his  refutation  of  it  m,ade  him 
utterly  despised. 

In  camp  Phil  became,  to  use  a  trite  term,  a  new  man. 
Through  the  influence  of  his  father's  friends  he  was  sent  to  a 
different  camp  from  that  to  which  the  other  boj^s  of  his  town 
had  gone.  There  was  always  the  possibility  of  his  meeting 
his  old  college  friends,  of  course,  for  most  of  them  were  al- 
ready commissioned  officers  and  were  liable  to  be  sent  any- 
where. But  fortune  was  with  him,  and  he  was  in  a  camp 
where  he  was  absolutely  unknown. 

For  the  first  few  weeks  of  training  Phil  held  himself  apart 
from  his  companions.  His  o\vn  self  contempt,  his  habitual 
solitariness  and  class  prejudice,  all  combined  to  further  his 
aloofness.  He  never  expounded  his  "theories"  to  his  new 
acquaintances,  because  he  was  clever  enough  to  realize  that 
now  th^at  he  was  "in  for  it"  they  would  be  of  no  value  to  him. 

Army  life  is  not  conducive  to  philosophizing  and  the  philoso- 
pher often  gets  far  behind  his  fellows  in  learning  to  apply  him- 
self to  the  new  conditions.  After  several  weeks  of  grudgingly 
going  through  the  drills,  and  brooding,  at  the  same  time, 
over  the  unkindness  of  life  in  general,  Phil  suddenly  awoke 
to  the  fact  that  he  was  becoming  an  object  of  contempt  to 
his  fellows.    They  thought  him  a  lazy  and  inefficient  grumbler. 
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him  who  had  been  taught  that  he  was  so  much  better  than  the 
rank  and  file !  Their  attitude,  when  he  became  aware  of  it, 
angered  him  and  at  the  same  time  touched  his  pride.  He  set 
out  to  show  them  he  was  no  inefficient  weakling ! 

But  '^ showing  them"  meant  hard  work,  and  hard  work 
brought  on  at  the  end  of  the  day  a  physical  fatigue  that 
carried  him  to  dreamland  before  he  had  time  to  rehearse  in 
his  mind  all  his  reasons  for  not  wanting  to  fight.  "Showing 
them"  meant  doing  the  things  they  were  doing  and  coming 
into  contact  with  them  in  a  more  intimate  way  than  his  former 
habits  had  permitted  him.  To  gain  their  respect  he  had  first 
to  gain  their  trust.  Soon  Phil  Young,  aristocrat,  scholar  and 
pacifist,  found  himself  covertly  admiring  the  sturdy,  clean- 
minded,  patriotic  bricklayers  and  clerks,  he  was  thrown  in 
contact  with.  Soon  he  began  to  take  pleasure  in  gaining 
skill  in  the  drills  he  was  put  through.  Soon  he  became  as 
great  a  favorite,  because  of  his  wit  and  his  stories  and  his 
"pleasing  appearance"  as  he  had  been  in  college. 

As  the  physical  Phil  was  changing  from  a  rather  agsthetically 
frail  and  moody  young  man  into  a  bronzed,  healthy  and  de^ 
termined  one,  the  spiritual  Phil  was  undergoing  as  great  trans- 
formation. His  changed  environment  and  his  honest  en- 
deavor to  "make  good,"  if  for  no  nobler  reason  than  that  of 
"showing"  his  companions,  had  left  him  little  opportunity  to 
brood.  He  found  himself  liking  army  life,  and  with  his  liking 
for  it,  he  destroyed  the  very  foundation  on  which  all  his 
prejudices  against  war  had  been  founded.  He  had  not  wanted 
to  fight  at  first,  but  when  his  physical  side  had  been  built  up 
and  his  mental  side  had  undergone  the  thorough  airing  that 
the  clean,  breezy  ideas  of  his  companions  gave  it,  he  found 
himself  not  at  all  afraid  to  fight.  He  tried  to  assure  himself 
that  he  still  did  not  want  to  fight,  for  moral  reasons,  and  was 
shocked  to  find  that  he  himself  had  positive  arguments  con- 
tiary  to  what  he  had  formerly  so  disastrously  cherished.  The 
change  was  by  no  means  abrupt  for  training  takes  several 
months.  But  at  the  end  of  his  training,  Phil  realized  with  n, 
rather  sick  chagrin  that  he  had  lost  his  reputation  and  name 
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in  his  home  and  in  his  college  for  a  cause  which  he  did  not  be- 
lieve in  himself.  So  it  was  a  very  unhappy  and  a  very  deter- 
mined young  ex-pacifist  who  finally  sailed  for  France. 

On  the  battlefield  Phil  was  the  marvel  of  his  fellowmen  and 
of  his  officers.  There  was  no  danger  he  seemed  to  be  afraid  of. 
When  volunteers  were  called  to  perform  particularly  difficult 
pieces  of  work  he  was  always  among  the  first  to  respond.  He 
seemed  to  hold  a  charmed  life.  Men  fell  on  either  side  of  him 
and  not  a  hair  of  his  head  was  touched.  He  seemed  to  put 
himself  up  as  a  target  for  the  enemy,  but  their  aim  was 
miraculously  inaccurate,  if  they  took  him  for  it.  Naturally  he 
became  renowned.  He  was  talked  of  both  by  the  men  and  by 
the  officers. 

In  a  rest  camp  one  of  his  officers  was  telling  of  Phil's  feats, 
when  a  fellow  officer  of  another  company  interrupted  him. 

"Phil  Young,  sir?    Phil  Young,  of  S .     He  can't  be 

the  man  you  mean,  sir!" 

Explanations,  of  course,  followed.  The  strange  officer  was 
an  ex-classmate  of  Phil's.  He  listened  to  the  other  man's 
praise  without  further  comment,  for  he  had  been  a  good  friend 
of  Phil's,  and  was  honestly  glad  that  he  had,  as  he  termed  it, 
seen  straight  at  last. 

There  are  times  when  military  discipline  winks  one  eye  and 
the  barrier  between  "non-com."  and  officer  is  disregarded. 
The  young  lieutenant  sought  Phil  out  and  offered  him  again 
his  hand  in  friendship.  Phil  hesitated — and  took  it!  TVhen 
old  friends  who  have  been  separated  by  barriers  of  misunder- 
standing and  of  distance  come  together  with  complete  faith 
in  each  other  again,  they  are  very  apt  to  open  their  hearts. 
The  young  lieutenant  opened  his  to  Phil,  but  Phil  was  more 
than  usually  reticent,  although  there  was  no  doubting  his  real 
joy  in  getting  back  his  friend,  for  he  knew  him  to  be  a  man 
who  would  not  look  for  ulterior  motives,  if  there  appeared  to 
be  worthj^  ones  in  any  man's  actions. 

Naturally  the  lieutenant  noted  Phil's  hesitancy  to  tell  much 
about  himself,  and  believed  that  he  was  striking  the  note  of 
his  friend's  reticence  when  he  said,  "Look  here,  Phil,  the  folks 
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had  you  down  all  wi-ong  at  home.  I  don't  know  what  your 
idea  was,  but  I  do  know  you're  not  what  they  said  you  were. 
Yvhen  this  war  is  over,  they'll  all  know  it,  too.  Why  boy, 
you  're  the  shining  star  of  our  whole  crowd ! ' ' 

At  the  beginning  of  the  speech,  Phil's  face  lighted  up,  but 
at  the  close  his  countenance  was  clouded  over  and  he  shook  his 
head.  The  lieutenant  took  his  actions  as  natural  embarrass- 
ment in  the  face  of  such  praise,  and  changed  the  topic. 

Some  time  afterwards,  Phil's  company  lost  heavily  in  an 
engagement.  Between  the  lines  the  burly  bricklayer,  who  had 
been  Phil's  boon  companion  from  the  time  he  had  called  Phil 
a  "sissy"  and  had  received  an  unexpected  and  thorough 
punishment  for  the  insult,  fell  helpless  but  not  dead.  The 
firing  was  going  on  fiercely  and  it  was  sure  death  for  the 
man  who  tried  to  rescue  him.  His  companions  meant  to  leave 
him,  as  they  had  had  to  leave  others,  when  suddenly  Phil 
Young  started  for  him,  not  crawling  along  the  ground,  but 
walking  upright.  The  company  groaned  as  they  saw  him.  He 
reached  the  fallen  man,  dragged  him  to  comparative  safety 
and  fell — shot  through  the  lungs. 

In  the  hospital  the  young  lieutenant  came  to  Phil.  There 
were  tears  in  his  eyes  as  he  promised  to  send  Phil's  things 
home  to  his  mother.  They  both  knew  that  Phil  had  fought 
his  last  fight,  but  there  Avas  still  raging  one  more  conflict  in 
his  heart.  He  was  going  to  die  a  hero,  he,  Phil  Young,  un- 
less his  only  friend,  his  diary,  betrayed  him.  A  habit  of 
years  is  not  easily  broken  and  Phil  had  kept  his  diary  al- 
though its  entries  had  been  few  and  far  between.  And  so, 
before  he  died,  he  extracted  a  promise  from  the  young  lieuten- 
ant to  burn  the  diary. 

When  they  buried  Phil  Young,  there  was  just  one  dry  eye 
in  the  circle  of  men  who  layed  him  in  his  last  resting  place. 
Ill  the  years  after  the  war,  when  those  men  who  were  left  ot 
Phil's  class  in  college,  came  together,  to  discuss  their  dead 
classmates,  there  was  only  one  man  of  them  who  did  not  offer 
his  tribute  of  praise  for  Phil.  He  was  the  man  who  had  seen 
Phil  die.    He  was  the  man  who,  because  he  had  betrayed  his 
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friend's  confidence,  had  at  the  same  time  most  effectively 
sealed  his  own  lips  against  any  public  betrayal  of  that  con- 
fidence. He  had  opened  Phil's  diary  })efore  he  burned  it,  and 
had  read,  "Why  can  I  not  die?  A^ain  and  again  I  have  tried 
to!  Is  it  my  punishment  that  I  must  live — and  go  back?  I 
am  afraid  to  go  back,  dear  God,  afraid!  They  will  all  re- 
member— and  call  me  a  coward. ' ' 


Elizabeth  C.  Eggleston,  '19 

The  day  is  dull  and  motionless.  The  trees  are  gray  and 
silent.  The  moody  sky  hangs  close  above  the  dull-toned 
ground.  A  brown-red  rim  of  new-turned  earth  divides  the 
tired  gray  of  last  year's  grass. 

A  gnarled  negro,  with  his  patient  team,  plows  steadily. 

An  elusive  smell  of  coming  rain  drifts  fitfully  from  out  the 
wood. 

There  is  a  brilliant  flutter  of  a  flying  thing — A  blue  bird 
meets  its  mate  upon  a  limb. 


a  Pl)anta0p 

Maynette  Rozelle,  '20 

"I  saw  them  as  I  stole,  unheard,  unseen,  upon  their  play. 
Underneath  the  violet  leaves,  they  danced  with  feet  so  light 
that  e'en  the  moonbeam,  brought  down  from  heaven's  high 
dome  to  illume  the  scene,  stole  back  unto  his  mates,  outshone, 
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and  left  the  glow-worm  as  his  substitute.  Such  drapery!  The 
spiders  must  have  spun  their  daintiest  to  fashion  cloth  of 
which  their  gowns  were  made.  But  prudent  souls  they  were, 
for  'cross  each  escort 's  arm,  a  cloak  of  pussywillow  fur  so  soft 
and  warm  hung  ready  for  the  time  when  Phoebus,  coming 
from  the  east,  should  sound  the  curfew  for  their  merriment. 
You  saw  them  not  ?    Ah,  man  is  mortal. 


an  SDID  Letter 

G.  Elanette  Sollitt 

The  sun  stole  through  the  window  and  found  her.  Dancing 
though  her  gold-brown  hair  it  seemed  to  have  stolen  man's 
language  and  the  sweet  tones  of  the  birds. 

''Come,  come!"  it  sang,  "Come  little  playmate,  I  have 
missed  you  today.  Come  and  play.  Away  from  the  dark  in- 
doors !    Away  from  your  dusty  desk !    Away !    Away ! ' ' 

And  still  she  sat  silent,  holding  It  there  straight  before  her, 
and  looking  where  those  people  look  who  gaze,  not  through 
their  tears,  but  down  into  their  depths. 

Still  the  sun  danced.  Here,  there,  everywhere !  Tangling 
her  hair,  caressing  her  cheek,  touching  her  hand,  as  a  lover 
touches  the  hand  of  his  heart's  first  love — timidly,  tenderly, 
boldly.  Then  growing  more  urgent  it  played  on  the  Thing 
that  she  held,  and  words  danced  into  view.  Words,  words, 
words.  Empty  words — once  so  full,  once  so  cherished  and 
dear.  Hopes  sprang  into  view,  hopes  never  fulfilled  and 
dreams  that  had  faded  away. 

The  sun  stole  away  like  a  lover  rejected  who  yields  place 
to  one  happier  than  he.  A  laugh  and  a  sob — then  the  Thing 
that  she  held  was  destroyed  forever,  for  it  could  not  come  back 
like  the  sun. 

Night  came  and  still  she  sat  there,  quite  alone. 
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2Zai)at  ifools  %\)tst  fll9ortals  )bt 

Katherine  Block,  '19 

SPRING  may  be  the  time  for  thoughts  of  love,  but  summer 
moonlight  is  symbolic  of  another  phase  of  the  question. 
But  after  all,  despite  romantic  ideas  to  the  contrary, 
summer  love  is  largely  a  matter  of  youth  and  propinquity. 

And  yet  it  should  be  classed  as  a  universal  experience. 
Young  girls  reckon  the  happiness  of  vacations  by  the  number 
of  ''conquests"  they  have  made.  And  even  girls  not  so  young, 
have  memories  of  youthful  loves  to  be  recalled  at  times  and 
laughed  over. 

Handsome  Jack  Harrington,  as  fond  mammas  chose  to  call 
him,  had  just  arrived  at  the  most  exclusive  hotel  at  the  fash- 
ionable summer  resort  of  Walnut  Beach.  He  had  registered 
in  large  decisive  handwriting  as  John  Harrington,  Jr.,  New 
York  City.  Before  another  sun  had  risen,  gossip  had  spread 
the  tidings  of  the  advent  of  the  young  millionaire  into  the 
summer  colony,  and  many  dark  plots  were  formed  by  society 
mothers  and  chaperones  and  even  by  some  scheming  maids. 
Perhaps  the  poor  millionaire  would  have  trembled  had  he 
known  of  these  plans.  But  no,  he  was  used  to  it  all.  Of 
course,  it  was  his  misfortune,  not  his  fault,  that  he  had  been 
born  of  wealthy  parents.  He  had  redeemed  himself  to  some 
extent,  by  showing  an  unexpected  interest  in  his  father's  busi- 
ness. But  the  fact  that  he  was  not  ashamed  to  take  an  active 
part  in,  the  business  of  the  Harrington  Glass  jManufacturing 
Company,  did  not  save  him  from  becoming  a  popular  yoimg 
man  in  society. 

Young  Harrington  had  w^orked  steadily  all  through  the  heat 
of  the  early  summer  and  when  he  felt  that  he  needed  a  vaca- 
tion, he  determined  to  make  it  an  enjoyable  one. 

He  was  strolling  along  the  beach  with  a  young  man  of  his 
acquaintance  when  the  two  passed  a  group  of  girls  who  were 
laughing  and  talking  gaily.    It  was  a  good  two  minutes  later 
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that  he  turned  to  his  companion  and  asked  in  an  off-hand 
manner,  "Who  was  the  little  brunette  in  the  red  bathing 
capr' 

The  other  man  gave  him  a  quick  glance  and  replied,  "Oh, 
that  is  Marjory  Wilmar,  the  most  popular  girl  here  this  sea- 
son. But  say,  old  man,  don't  you  go  to  monopolizing  her  or 
you'll  have  the  whole  colony  down  on  you.  I  know  your  tricks ! 
I  was  at  that  house  party  two  years  ago,  you  know,  when  you 
calmly  walked  in  and  held  the  center  of  the  stage.  I  hear 
Lillian  is  engaged,  but  popular  report  says  she  never  has  re- 
covered from  the  shock  she  received  when  you  left  without 
proposing ! ' ' 

"That's  not  fair,  Travers.  You  paint  me  in  a  bad  light. 
I  swear  I  never  led  her  to  believe  I  loved  her!" 

From  that  first  passing  glance  may  be  dated  John's  de- 
termination to  see  more  of  Marjory.  It  was  a  natural  desire, 
for  with  the  long  summer  days,  there  came  the  need  for  com- 
panionship— companionship  with  a  modicum  of  sentiment  and 
perhaps  more  than  a  modicum  of  sentimentality  and  consider- 
ing his  social  standing,  it  was  but  natural  that  he  should  select 
the  most  attractive  girl  at  hand.  Marjory  was  attractive.  No 
one  claimed  that  she  was  a  beauty,  but  she  possessed  a  charm 
of  manner  that  made  her  popular  with  men  and  women  of 
all  ages. 

In  justice  to  the  young  man,  it  must  be  stated  that  he  was 
not  always  satisfied  with  his  position  in  life.  There  were 
times  when  he  even  wished  he  were  not  himself.  He  did  not 
want  always  to  be  popular  merely  because  he  was  rich  and 
could  dance  well.  When  such  thoughts  came  to  him  he 
usually  dismissed  them  with  a  sheepish  grin  and  wondered  if 
h3  were  not  maudlin. 

The  evening  of  the  day  on  which  he  first  saw  Marjory  he 
succeeded  in  getting  an  introduction.  To  his  amazement  and 
chagrin,  he  found  she  was  unwilling  to  put  off  any  other 
partner  in  order  to  dance  with  him.  He  swallowed  his 
wounded  pride  and  danced  with  all  the  other  bright,  attrac- 
tive girls  and  carefully  avoided  her. 
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Several  days,  full  of  summer  activities  passed,  without  any 
fiirther  acquaintance  between  the  two.  Then  one  evening 
after  a  moonlight  picnic,  Jack  found  himself  walking  beside 
Marjory.  He  was  about  to  make  some  inane  remark  as  to  the 
beauty  of  the  evening,  when  the  girl  turned  to  him  and  broke 
the  silence. 

''Mr.  Harrington,  I  owe  you  an  apology.  It  doesn't  pay  to 
be  influenced  by  the  prejudices  of  one's  friends,  and  that  is 
w^hat  I  have  been  doing.  I  went  to  college  with  Lillian  Fair- 
stone,  and  we  have  been  great  friends  ever  since.  She  told  me 
you  were  the  worst  kind  of  a  flirt,  and  I  was  determined  not 
to  be  taken  in  by  your  advances.  But  since  you  were  so  kind 
and  attentive  to  little  Sarah  Cadwell  this  evening,  I  can't 
believe  you  are  really  as  bad  as  you  are  painted.  Sarah  is 
bright  and  attractive,  but  few  men  have  found  it  out  because 
she's  so  shy.  But  you  made  her  have  a  glorious  time.  I  must 
run  along.  I  promised  Waly  Johnston  I'd  talk  to  him  about 
a  masquerade  ball."  And  she  was  gone  before  he  was  able 
to  say  a  word. 

But  things  went  better  after  that  night.  Of  course,  living 
at  the  same  hotel,  he  saw  a  good  deal  of  her,  but  monopoly,  he 
soon  concluded,  was  impossible.  She  was  impartially  agree- 
able to  everyone.  Jack  wondered  if,  perhaps,  he  did  not  like 
her  better  on  that  account.  Girls  usually  made  such  a  fuss 
about  him,  and  were  too  obviously  flattered  by  his  attentions. 
It  added  a  zest  to  life  to  find  one  who  would  meet  him  on  com- 
mon ground  and  keep  her  head.  He  reflected  that  often  she 
seemed  unconscious  of  his  existence ! 

One  eventful  afternoon,  he  succeeded  in  persuading  Mar- 
jory to  go  for  a  sail.  Fate  was  kind  for  once,  and  they  were 
oflp  before  a  third  person  could  intrude.  Things  went  splen- 
didly for  over  an  hour,  and  then  the  wind  suddenly  died  do^vn, 
leaving  them  becalmed  several  miles  from  shore.  Of  course 
it  was  not  Jack's  contriving  that  brought  about  such  a  state 
of  affairs,  but  he  could  have  wished  for  nothing  better. 

For  a  while  they  chatted  about  things  of  mutual  interest, 
and  then  Marjory  cleverly  led  him  to  talk  of  himself.     He 
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found  her  a  good  listener,  understanding  and  sympathetic, 
and  he  was  interested  in  his  subject.  What  man,  when  he 
has  a  fair  listener,  is  not  able  to  discourse  pleasantly  and 
volubly  about  himself?  He  told  more  than  he  realized  and 
the  girl  got  a  very  clear  idea  of  his  home  life  and  his  attach- 
ment to  his  father.  He  even  got  so  far  as  to  tell  her  of  his 
ambitions. 

"If  it  weren 't  for  father,  I 'd  go  to  France.  I  hate  to  leave 
him,  as  he  has  no  one  else  to  rely  on.  But  if  the  war  keeps 
up  much  longer,  I  expect  to  go.  It  doesn't  look  yet  as  if 
Uncle  Sam  were  going  to  join  issue." 

"My  dad,"  she  broke  in,  "thinks  it  will  be  impossible  for 
us  to  keep  out  of  it  six  month  longer,  if  things  continue  as 
they  are." 

"I've  heard  that  opinion  expressed  by  lots  of  people.  I 
think  I  could  make  the  aviation.  I  've  had  a  lesson  or  two,  and 
it's  great  sport." 

Then  the  subject  drifted  to  some  larks  of  his  college  days, 
and  they  exchanged  confidences  plentifully.  Late  in  the  after- 
noon a  slight  breeze  arose,  and  they  were  able  to  return  to 
land  slowly  but  surely. 

From  that  day  there  was  a  different  feeling  between  them. 
When  the  young  people  went  in  a  group  on  picnics  or  moon- 
light sails,  they  usually  were  together.  The  few  times  when 
someone  else  succeeded  in  monopolizing  her  attention.  Jack 
found  it  hard  to  be  satisfied  with  the  company  of  some  other 
girl.  Invariably  he  thought  of  something  that  only  she  would 
appreciate.  At  such  times  he  was  very  skillful  in  attracting 
her  attention  and  in  keeping  her  constantly  reminded  of  his 
presence. 

He  began  to  think  himself  madly  in  love.  That  he  really 
was  "hard-hit"  was  the  opinion  of  most  of  his  friends.  And 
Marjory  thought  of  him  oftener  than  she  should  have  done. 

But,  in  all  their  talks  together  Marjory  never  mentioned 
the  man  at  home.  He  was  a  young  lawyer  and  really  was  a 
vital  factor  in  her  life.  Some  of  her  girl  friends  were  thor- 
oughly convinced  that  she  was  engaged  to  him,  but  this  was 
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an  unestablished  fact.  Nevertheless,  she  received  thick  letters 
from  him  almost  every  day,  and  replied  in  kind,  telling  him 
of  the  good  times  she  was  having  and  occasionally  remember- 
ing to  add  that  she  missed  him. 

Part  of  every  day,  she  spent  in  Jack's  company.  One 
evening  they  conceived  the  idea  of  a  fishing  party.  They 
arose  at  the  unearthly  hour  of  three  a.  m.,  and  with  a  party 
01  six,  set  off  in  a  dirty,  little  motor-boat,  hired  for  the  oc- 
casion ''Old  Joe,"  the  proud  owner  of  the  boat,  was  a  lobster 
fisherman  and  boasted  that  he  owned  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pots. 

By  the  time  they  got  fairly  started,  it  was  five  o'clock,  and 
the  sun  was  just  rising.  There  was  a  high  wind  and  a  rough 
sea  running,  so  they  all  donned  oil-skins.  Jack  thought  ^lar- 
jc'ry  more  attractive  than  he  had  ever  seen  her.  The  wind 
ruffled  her  hair  and  fluffed  it  into  little  curls  and  heightened 
the  color  of  her  face.  She  was  a  fine  sailor  and  enjoyed  the 
rocking  and  rolling  of  the  little  boat.  They  had  planned  to 
catch  flounders,  but  it  was  much  too  rough  for  good  fishing. 
So  they  gave  up  hope  of  catching  anything  worth  taking  in 
and  just  cruised  around. 

After  a  few  minutes  talk  with  Marjory,  "Old  Joe"  headed 
for  several  boats  that  appeared  to  be  anchored.  When  ques- 
tioned as  to  what  he  was  doing,  he  merely  chuckled  and 
vouchsafed  no  reply.  When  within  hailing  distance,  he 
stopped  the  motor  and  making  a  megaphone  of  his  hands, 
yelled,  "Got  any  little  ones  to  spare,  Pete?" 

Pete  looked  up,  with  a  grin,  and  said,  "Sure!  Pull  up  on 
the  starboard  side.  Not  much  luck  today.  We  lost  a  lot  of 
pots  with  the  out-tide.  Hauled  a  bunch  of  'babies'  though." 
And  with  that  he  proceeded  to  dump  the  "babies"  into  the 
bottom  of  Joe's  boat.  Nice,  green  lobsters  they  were,  which 
were  not  content  to  stay  in  one  corner,  but  with  malicious  in- 
tent crawled  toward  slender  ankles. 

Joe  got  under  way  again,  and  then  leaving  the  wheel  to 
one  of  the  party  he  retired  to  the  little  cabin.  He  soon  came 
out  with  a  little  iron  kettle,  which  he  filled  with  sea-water, 
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and  into  it  he  dropped  several  lobsters,  and  again  disappeared. 
In  an  unbelievably  short  time,  he  reappeared  with  a  square 
wooden  board  as  a  platter,  covered  with  nice,  red  lobsters, 
which  no  longer  crawled.  "Old  Joe"  had  primitive  tastes  and, 
as  he  explained  to  his  companions,  lobsters  taste  best  when 
fresh. 

There  were  no  such  things  as  forl^  on  board,  so  the  lobsters 
had  to  be  tackled  by  hand.  It  is  inconceivable  how  good 
lobsters  can  taste  when  eaten  with  an  appetite  sharpened  by  a 
sea  breeze.  For  a  man  in  love,  Jack  ate  with  surprising  ap- 
petite. He  and  Marjory  engaged  in  a  contest  to  decide  which 
could  devour  the  largest  number.  It  is  true  Marjory  ate  only 
the  tid-bits  from  the  claws,  gently  slipping  the  rest  over- 
board, but  even  at  that  in  the  end  she  had  to  admit  herself 
defeated. 

Wlien  they  got  back  to  the  hotel,  Marjory  ran  off  to  get  a 
wink  of  sleep,  and  Jack,  left  to  his  own  devices,  motored  to  a 
nearby  town  to  send  a  wire  to  his  father,  from  whom  he  had 
not  heard  for  over  a  week.  He  set  off  at  break-neck  speed, 
but  soon  slowed  down  in  order  to  have  time  to  think.  He 
wanted  to  get  his  ideas  about  Marjory  organized.  It  was  no 
easy  task,  for  he  soon  found  himself  lost  in  a  maze  of  con- 
flicting impressions.  "But,"  he  kept  assuring  himself,  "She 
isn't  like  other  girls,  and  I  can't  judge  her  by  the  same 
standards.  She's  a  darned  good  sport,  but  I  can't  make  her 
out."  He  compared  her  with  the  other  girls  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, and  decided  she  was  the  true  blue.  Before  he 
turned  around  to  start  back  to  the  hotel  he  had  made  a  tre- 
mendous decision.  He  was  going  to  ask  Marjory  a  serious 
question,  and,  by  George,  he'd  do  it  that  same  night! 

Meanwhile,  Marjory  was  penning  a  difficult  epistle  to  the 
iyoung  lawyer,  assuring  him  that  she  was  well,  that  she 
thought  of  him  often,  but  that  it  was  her  earnest  desire  that 
he  should  not  appear  in  person  to  press  his  suit.  She  could 
not  decide  definitely  yet,  but  would  try  to  give  him  an 
answer  when  she  returned.     She  ended  by  begging  him  to 
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''Please  be  a  good,  patient  dear,  and  wait  until  she  knew  her 
own  mind." 

Fate  turned  against  Jack,  and  he  found  no  opportunity  to 
talk  to  Marjory  alone  that  night.  She  excused  herself  early, 
claiming  she  had  a  headache.  Jack  cursed  his  luck,  and 
wished  that  he  had  realized  sooner  how  very  attractive  ]\Iar- 
jory  was. 

That  same  night,  at  about  one  o'clock,  he  was  awakened  by 
the  night  clerk,  who  told  him  of  the  arrival  of  a  rush  tele- 
gram. It  was  from  the  family  doctor,  saying  his  father  had 
been  ill  all  the  week,  and  had  just  had  a  bad  turn. 

Jack  gave  a  few  quick  orders,  was  dressed  in  almost  no 
time,  and  was  down-stairs  before  his  racer  could  be  brought 
t)  the  door.  He  scribbled  a  line  to  Marjory,  explaining  his 
hasty  departure — and  left  it  at  the  desk.  Then  he  set  off 
in  the  low,  gray  car  to  make  the  ninety-mile  run  to  New 
York  before  morning. 

His  mind  was  busy  with  conjectures  as  his  father's  con- 
dition. Occasionally  a  thought  of  Marjory  entered  his  mind, 
only  to  be  thrust  out  by  the  terrible  thought  that  he  might 
reach  home  too  late. 

At  dawn,  he  arrived  at  home,  to  be  met  by  the  anxious, 
drawn  faces  of  doctors  and  nurses.  The  subsequent  week, 
preceding  the  crisis,  was  full  of  nerve-racking  doubt.  It 
pushed  all  thoughts  of  vacation  from  his  mind,  and  when  it 
was  over,  and  his  father  was  still  alive,  with  the  hope  of  ulti- 
mate recovery  through  careful  nursing,  he  could  not  get  back 
into  his  old  state  of  mind  and  heart. 

One  day  he  was  glancing  through  a  magazine,  where  he  by 
chance  saw  a  little  bit  of  verse  which  attracted  his  attention : 

"  A  boat,  a  beach,  a  summer  resort, 
A  man,  a  maid  and  a  moon! 
Soft  and  sweet  nothings,  and  then 
At  the  real  pyschological  moment,  a  spoon! 
A  whisper,  a  promise,  and  summer  is  gone! 
And  they  part  in  hysteric  despair! 
Yet,  neither  return  in  the  following  June, 
For  fear  that  the  other  is  there !  ' ' 

He  smiled  cynically  to  himself,  and  tossed  the  scrap  aside. 
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Charlotte  de  B.  Seaver 
3Iy  Four  Years  in  Germany,  by  Ambassador  Frank  Gerard. 

IN  these  days,  when  we  are  deluged  with  war  books  of  every 
description,  one  more  which  we  are  told  we  ''ought  to 
read,"  is  apt  to  be  looked  on  with  intense  disfavour  and 
prejudice.  It  is  impossible  to  keep  up  with  all  of  them,  never- 
theless, when  you  are  asked  "have  you  read  so-and-so's  new 
book,  on  the  war,"  you  necessarily  feel  behind  the  times,  if 
you  have  not  done  so,  and  to  be  behind  the  times  now-a-days 
seems  to  be  an  unpardonable  sin.  And  so,  you  force  yourself 
to  read  war  articles,  war  poetry,  and  war  novels,  leaving  little 
time,  if  any,  for  the  careful  choice  of  your  reading  which  you 
used  to  make,  quietly  enjoying  the  Dickens,  which  you  once 
thought  stupid  and  dull — when  you  had  to  read  it,  in  your 
teens — or  yielding  yourself  to  a  delightful  mood,  enjoying 
your  favorite  poem  of  Keats.  You  skim  over  one  sentimental 
war-novel  after  another,  and  read  an  article,  saying,  "the 
Germans  cannot  possibly  keep  this  war  up  more  than  a 
month,"  with  convincing  data  to  prove  the  fact.  On  the  next 
page,  you  find  an  article  on  "Why  Germany  can  carry  on 
the  war  for  thirty  years,"  and  more  convincing  data.  The 
life  of  the  gentle  reader  these  days  is  far  from  "cooshie." 
He  must  read  endlessly  on  one  subject  and  "evermore  come 
out  that  same  door  through  which  he  went." 

It  is  a  pleasure  and  a  relief  to  find  a  book  which  actually 
seems  to  be  pure  facts,  and  not  the  author's  opinions  on  these 
facts.  Such  a  book  is  Ambassador  Gerard's  "My  Four 
Years  in  Germany."  It  is  purely  practical  and  makes  worth- 
while reading.  While  not  an  author.  Ambassador  Gerard  yet 
knows  his  subject  from  "A  to  Z,"  and  his  subject  in  itself  is 
interesting.  On  account  of  strict  censorship,  little  is  known 
of  the  German 's  attitude  towards  the  war,  the  political  parties, 
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and  just  what  is  going  on  in  that  country  on  which  the  eyes  of 
the  world  are  so  curiously  fixed  these  days.  A  great  deal  is 
told  in  the  book,  of  which  the  general  public  had  no  idea. 
Much  is  new  and,  therefore,  interesting,  the  more  so  because 
it  answers  the  questions  on  Germany,  which  have  been  in 
every  one's  mind.  He  gives  a  clear  account  of  his  duties  as 
ambassador,  the  attitude  towards  him,  towards  the  various 
other  foreign  legations,  and  towards  the  English  and  Ameri- 
cans in  general.  He  discusses  the  causes  of  the  war,  its  out- 
break, the  German  political  system,  the  Tag  system,  the 
opinions,  and  training  of  the  German  public.  He  tells  of  his 
visits  of  inspection  to  various  prison  camps,  of  the  conditions 
there,  and  how  they  are  run,  how  the  war  charities  are  carried 
on  in  German}^  and  about  the  food  question  there,  and  the 
military  system.  In  fact,  it  is  a  book  filled  with  just  the  most 
desirable  information,  from  a  reliable  Lource. 

It  is  told  from  a  sane  and  wholesome  point-of-view.  There 
is  nothing  extreme  or  hysterical  in  it.  The  book  is  purely 
practical,  a  welcome  relief  from  the  tragedies,  and  entirely 
radical  war  books  now  on  sale.  It  is  pessimistic  in  that  it  does 
not  under-estimiate  Germany's  strength. 

The  book  is  most  certainly  not  the  work  of  a  writer.  In 
some  places  it  is  exceedingly  rough  and  bald,  the  subject- 
matter  being  the  only  thing  that  saves  one  from  throwing  it 
aside  in  disgust.  He  often  discusses  some  vitally  important 
political  affair,  and  then  throw^s  in  some  trivial  little  unim- 
portant detail  entirely  irrelevant,  which  only  creates  dis 
gust  in  the  reader's  mind.  The  passage  describing  an  ex- 
ceedingly important  diplomatic  affair  and  his  antipathy 
towards  wearing  a  dress-suit  to  it,  is  an  example.  Much  of 
the  book  could  be  very  profitably  cut  down  on  this  account. 

The  form  of  the  book  consists  purely  of  a  compilation  of 
facts  under  certain  heads,  and  illustrated  by  references  to 
certain  of  his  personal  experiences.  The  result  is  that  of  a 
handy  reference  book,  each  chapter  complete  in  itself,  but 
there  is  no  sequence  throughout  the  book.     The  general  im- 
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pression  is,  therefore,  choppy.  As  a  whole,  the  book  is  poorly 
written,  but  the  interest  of  the  subject-matter  more  than 
atones  for  this  fault.  It  is  worth-while  reading  for  those  who 
wish  an  accurate  and  authentic  account  of  what  has  been  going 
on  in  Germany,  and  what  is  going  on  today. 
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:appreciation  of  ^mall  3Iop0 

Emma  B.  MacDonnell,  '21 

*'  The  world  is  so  full  of  a  number  of  things, 
I'm  sure  we  should  all  be  as  happy  as  kings." 

SO  many  people  go  through  life  without  knowing  what  a 
real  joy  it  is  to  feel  the  cool  breeze  of  a  Spring  morning. 
If  they  would  only  turn  their  minds  from  frivolities  and 
worldly  thoughts,  perhaps,  they  would  become  conscious,  at 
least,  that  there  is  a  breeze  blowing.  But  they  will  not  do  so. 
They  insist  on  overlooking  this,  as  well  as  many  other  like 
blessings,  which  could  make  them  ''as  happy  as  kings." 

It  is  very  important  that  one  should  not  become  so  en- 
grossed with  the  things  of  the  world  that  one  pass  by  those 
smaller  joys  through  which  so  much  of  the  sunshine  of  life  is 
made. 

See  the  happiness  of  the  little  child!  He  is  not  old 
enough  to  understand  the  things  of  the  world,  and  his  happi- 
ness lies  wholly  in  little  pleasures.  If  all  heedless,  older  people 
would  give  a  little  of  their  time  each  day  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  lesser  blessings  of  this  life,  they  would  find  that  they 
were  heeding  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  happiness.  Some 
people  do  so,  and  they  are  the  ones  whom  one  most  likes  to  be 
with.  One  say  it  is  because  they  are  so  cheerful,  because  they 
are  always  happy.  It  is  because  they  do  not  ignore  the  small 
joys.  You  may  be  like  them,  if  you  will  listen  to  the  small 
voices  which  call  to  you  so  often,  but  which  as  often  go  un- 
answered. 

All  through  the  day,  the  small  voices  will  come  to  you,  if 
you  are  ready  to  receive  them.  Maybe  they  will  help  you  to 
accomplish  your  work  in  the  best  possible  way.  What  joy  is 
greater  than  that  of  doing  well  what  you  are  attempting ! 

There  is  the  blessing  of  possessing  a  healthy  body.  Think 
for  a  minute  of  the  unfortunate   people  who  must   always 
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be  without  the  use  of  their  hands  or  feet.  Certainly  nothing 
can  be  more  sad.  For  this  reason,  although  we  seldom  think 
of  it  as  a  great  joy,  that  of  being  physically  perfect,  is  one  of 
the  greatest  joys  and  privileges  which  we  have. 

Everywhere,  everyday,  there  are  so  many  wonderful  sights ! 
There  is  the  sight  of  flowers,  of  a  beautiful  bird,  or  of  a  little 
child  at  play.  Do  not  pass  these  things  by  without  a  thought, 
for  ere  you  have  passed  them,  you  will  see  someone  deprived 
by  fate  of  their  vision  and,  therefore,  unable  to  enjoy  these 
gifts. 

Did  you  ever  wonder  how  it  would  feel  to  be  unable  to 
answer  to  the  voice  of  someone  you  love?  Suppose  you  could 
not  hear  the  beautiful  music  God  has  sent  you  through  man, 
or  the  equally  beautiful  singing  of  the  birds,  or  the  small 
talk  of  a  noisy  brook.  These  joys  are  rarely  counted  as  being 
among  the  great  gifts.  They  have  become  merely  one  of  the 
lesser  joys.  In  reality,  however,  they  are  among  the  greatest 
joys  with  which  we  are  blessed. 

They  come  to  you  in  many  ways,  these  little  joys,  and  in 
many  forms,  but  the  day  never  passes  that  they  do  not  come. 
In  the  morning,  when  first  your  eyes  open,  there  is  the  joy 
of  a  night  of  rest.  You  feel  the  warm  coziness  of  the  bed. 
How  you  hate  to  move,  for  by  so  doing,  the  charm  is  broken ! 
At  last  it  must  be  broken,  and  then  there  is  the  joy  of  a 
luxurious  stretch.  The  sun  comes  streaming  through  the 
window,  and  predicts  a  sunshiny  day.  Maybe  it  is  Spring,  and 
soft,  fluffy  breezes  come  in  to  help  you  make  ready  for  the  day, 
t'lmbling  your  hair  as  you  attempt  to  put  it  in  order. 

You  say  that  Spring  is  not  the  only  season,  and  that  often 
it  snows,  and  the  cold  winds  bank  up  the  gray  clouds,  until 
one  forgets  that  the  sun  ever  shines.  Well,  that  is  true,  but 
when  you  go  out,  can  you  not  feel  the  elusive  joy  of  a  splashing 
rain  on  your  face  or  see  the  beauty  of  the  dainty  snow  as  it 
clings  to  the  fur  at  your  neck,  and  every  once  in  a  while  to 
an  eyelash,  as  if  to  force  your  attention  ?  What  could  be  nicer 
than  to  come  out  of  a  winter  rain  or  snow  into  a  warm  room 
filled,  perhaps,  with  the  figure-making  flicker  of  an  open  fire  ? 
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One  takes  off  one's  wraps  and  hold  out  one's  hands  to  the 
warmth  of  a  glowing  fire.  One's  fingers  begin  to  tingle,  and 
over  one's  whole  being  steals  a  sensation  of  dreamy  comfort, 
and  a  feeling  of  secureness  from  the  cold  outside. 

As  the  day  comes  to  an  end,  one  scarcely  thinks  of  any  of 
the  little  happinesses  which  surround  one.  If  one  does  think  of 
happiness  at  all,  it  must  be  through  the  stimulus  of  some  ma- 
terial thing.  Would  you  like  to  know  how  to  feel  warm  and 
happy  inside  despite  the  absence  of  material  pleasures?  I 
will  tell  you  how. 

Look  to  the  west.  It  is  but  rarely  that  the  sun  does  not  in 
some  way  give  you  an  exquisite  color  scheme.  As  the  rose  and 
pink  of  the  sky  darken,  there  is  the  first  big  star.  Make  a 
wish  to  the  star  and  your  wish  will  be  granted — on  one  con- 
dition, mind  you,  that  you  do  not  look  back  at  your  star  a 
second  time. 

The  moon  is  somewhere  casting  long  shadows  in  a  wierd 
way,  so  that  the  small  boy  coming  home  whistles  loudly  to 
keep  off  the  ''things"  which  are  always  just  behind  him, 
lurking  in  the  darkness — you  never  can  tell  exactly  where. 
There  are  fairies,  too,  dancing  in  the  silvery  mistiness  of  the 
night.  Who  could  help  but  believe  in  fairies,  when  they 
look  out  into  the  bright  moonlight  and  hear  those  soft 
mysterious  sounds,  which  are  always  with  night? 

You  grown  people  laugh  at  all  this,  but,  truly,  you  lose  a 
great  deal  when  you  lay  aside  the  imagination  of  childhood. 
There  is  no  need  to  lose  it,  if  you  will  only  forget  when  you 
step  into  the  moonlight  what  you  know  of  astronomy. 

If  it  is  cloudy  and  rainy,  then  go  into  the  house  and  to  bed 
in  time  to  enjoy  the  sound  of  the  rain  on  the  roof,  and  in  the 
trees.  I  believe  one  never  really  appreciates  one's  bed  until 
some  rainy  night  comes,  and  one  lies  warm  and  still,  listening 
to  the  rain  and  building  improbable  air-castles. 

Ah!  Yes,  air-castles!  Do  not  overcome  this  habit.  Build 
them  as  large  as  you  like,  and  as  airy  as  you  please,  for  often 
one  gets  more  pleasure  out  of  building  air-castles  than  in 
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living  in  the  realized  ones.    The  great  things  in  life  are  always 
modelled  of  air  before  being  built  of  substantial  material. 

Just  one  more  thing,  don't  be  afraid  of  the  joy  of  laughing, 
for  of  all  the  joys,  there  is  not  one  that  is  any  better  for  one 
than  a  real  laugh.  Instead  of  taking  a  pill,  let  me  suggest  a 
good  hearty  laugh — not  only  is  one  benefitted  by  it,  but  there 
is  no  joy  which  the  people  around  one  enjoy  so  much  as  this. 
"Laugh  and  the  world  laughs  with  you — cry  and  you  cry 
alone." 
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Cl)c  :acid  Cest 

Dorothy  R.  Lloyd 

A  little  group  of  time-scarred  war  veterans  were  gathered 
around  a  dying  camp-fire,  calling  back  memories  from  the 
long  ago.  Pathetic  and  tragic  emblems  of  an  age  long  past 
they  seemed,  and  with  all  the  blindness  and  egotism  of 
ignorant  youth.  I  stopped  to  scoff,  but  stayed  to  reverence 
and  admire — and  hear  the  story  of  Phil  and  Pal. 

It  was  in  1910,  the  droning  old  voice  was  saying,  that  Phil 
and  Pal  came  into  our  midst.  Phil  was  a  young,  handsome, 
reckless,  dare-devil,  eternal  youth,  in  all  his  glory,  and  we  gave 
him  all  the  love  and  admiration  that  his  nature  craved.  Pal 
was  a  strangely  silent  and  lonely  figure,  and  I  reckon  Phil 
was  the  only  one  of  us,  who  understood  the  wonderful  soul 
of  Pal.  It  was  an  odd  friendship  which  sprang  up  between 
the  two.  Phil  was  the  only  son  of  the  famous  German  copper 
king,  and  had  first  come  to  us  full  of  ambitions,  aroused  by 
his  first  year  at  Yale,  while  Pal  received  most  of  his  learning 
in  the  school  of  hard  knocks  without  the  help  of  kith  or  kin. 

Well,,  one  cloudy  autumn  day,  found  Pal  standing  on  the 
rear  platform  of  the  eastern  flyer,  straining  his  eyes  to  catch 
a  last  glimpse  of  Phil — Phil  who  was  giving  him  his  chance 
to  make  good.  Thus  it  came  about  that  Pal  entered  West 
Point,  and  those  hidden  qualities  which  Phil  found  in  him, 
made  the  boy  one  of  the  best  of  them,  ' '  do-s\Ti  there. ' '  Another 
log  was  added  to  the  flame,  and  the  story  continued. 

Four  years  passed,  and  one  day  the  spectre  of  war  stalked 
up  the  Yukon  Valley  and  into  our  midst.     Then  it  was  that 
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Phil  received  his  call — the  call  of  his  fatherland  and  his 
people,  and  when  all  is  said  and  done,  blood  is  the  strongest 
tie  on  earth.  Father  and  son  went  back  to  their  native  land, 
to  fight  and  die  for  it.  But  all  this  happened  in  the  first 
days  of  the  great  war,  before  the  threatening  horror  of  it 
drifted  across  the  seas. 

Well,  we  went  our  greedy,  selfish  ways,  and  forgot  that 
over  there,  men  were  starving  and  dying,  and  rotting  for  our 
honor,  until  the  great  awakening  came.  Our  little  mining 
town  became  an  army  camp,  and  most  of  us  marched  away 
in  khaki. 

You  know  the  world  isn't  such  a  very  big  place  after  all, 
and  fate  deals  us  out  the  cards  to  shape  our  ends,  shuffle  them 
as  we  may. 

The  great  American  Colonel,  upon  whom  the  eyes  of  mur- 
dered Belgium,  and  dying  France,  were  fastened  in  a  last  ap- 
peal, sat  behind  his  rude,  wooden  desk,  somewhere  behind  the 
line.  He  was  studying  with  scrutinizing  care  the  plans  of 
the  big  spring  drive,  while  his  orderly  paced  up  and  down 
outside  his  door,  and  save  for  an  occasional  bursting  shell,  it 
was  an  unusually  quiet  night.  Suddenly,  a  shot  broke  the 
stillness,  a  few  minutes  passed  by,  and  two  privates  ap- 
peared dragging  between  them  a  living  mass  of  mud  and  filth, 
slime  and  blood,  which  devolved  itself  into  the  semblance  of 
a  man.  ''Search  him"  came  the  sharp  tones  of  the  great  chief, 
and  from  a  blood-soaked  boot,  a  tiny  slip  of  paper  fluttered 
ti  the  floor,  ''A  spy,  eh!"  the  harsh  laugh  rang  out.  ''Shoot 
him  at  sunrise.     That's  all." 

As  the  spy  raised  his  head,  a  strange  hush  fell  over  the  little 
company.  The  Great  Colonel  started,  then  turned  as  pale  as 
df ath,  and  for  a  long  moment,  the  weary  pleading  eyes  of  Phil 
looked  down  into  the  naked  soul  of  Pal,  the  man — and  then 
Phil  was  gone. 

That  night,  a  man  fought  out  his  great  battle  alone,  as  all 
great  battles  have  been  fought.  The  thin,  pleading  hands  of 
all  the  countless  army  of  mothers  clutched  frantically  at  the 
door  of  his  soul — and  pleaded  with  mute  eyes,  that  their  all 
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might  not  be  sacrified  in  vain;  while  the  worn,  pleading, 
wistful  face  of  Phil,  his  friend,  looked  out  at  him  with  accus- 
ing eyes,  Phil  his  comrade,  to  whom  he  owed  everything. 
Louder  even  than  the  blasting  shells.,  rang  the  anguished  cry, 
"God!  which  shall  it  be?" 

When  the  first  faint  streaks  of  dawn  crept  into  the  cold, 
little  room,  an  old  man,  with  bowed  head,  and  clenched  hands, 
listened — and  the  scream  of  shell  after  shell,  and  the  roar  of 
cannon  after  cannon,  filled  the  air,  but  all  the  shells  and  all 
the  cannons  along  the  Somme  failed  to  drown  the  biting  sound 
of  one  shot  which  passed  on  through  the  heart  of  Phil,  into 
the  soul  of  Pal. 

To  every  man  God  sends  His  "acid  test"  and  a  man  must 
be  a  man  to  pass  it. 
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BIPDRKSS 


Oaorft  and  tl)e  KHoman 

G.  Elanette  Sollitt 

It  has  recently  been  our  privilege  to  attend  a  conference  of 
a  most  unusual  nature,  the  Professional  Conference,  in  Rich- 
mond, Va.  There  have  been  other  Professional  Conferences, 
to  be  sure,  but  this  was  the  first  of  its  kind  ever  held  in  the 
South  and,  to  quote  Dr.  Orie  Latham  Hatcher,  president  of 
the  Virginia  Bureau  of  Vocations,  ' '  It  is  significant  that  Rich- 
mond, a  modern  old  city,  should  send  a  message  of  cheer  to 
women  throughout  the  nation."  The  Conference  was  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  various  educational  institutions  of 
the  city,  and  the  Women's  Colleges  of  Virginia,  and  the 
speakers  were  successful  professional  women  and  men,  from 
ali  over  the  country.  For  once  we  can  name  ''women"  first, 
for  their  number  was  greatly  in  excess  of  the  number  of  men 
speakers. 

Today  women  are  realizing  their  need  for  self-expression  as 
never  before.  Formerly  they  found  that  expression  in  the 
care  of  their  homes  and  their  children,  or  in  teaching. 

The  manufacturers  have  alleviated  much  of  woman's  work 
in  the  home,  however,  and  not  all  women  are  fitted  intel- 
lectually or  "  inelinationally  "  for  teaching.  What  then,  could 
they  do  to  fill  their  spare  moments?  That  is  the  question 
that  has  been  occupying  their  minds  for  the  last  few  years. 
Many  people  are  under  the  mistaken  impression  that  the 
sudden  appearance  of  woman  into  the  commercial  and  pro- 
fessional world  is  due  entirely  to  the  exigencies  of  the  war, 
but  the   truth  of  the  matter  is  that  in  their  "war  work" 
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women  have  found  an  immediate  answer  to  that  question 
which  has  long  been  troubling  them. 

It  was  to  answer  that  question,  "What  shall  we  do?"  that 
the  Conference,  in  Richmond,  was  called.  Men  and  women 
from  almost  every  profession  conceivable,  told  the  delegates  of 
the  opportunity  for  women  in  their  several  professions,  and 
of  the  various  phases  of  the  professions. 

Miss  Eugenia  Wallace,  the  Business  Librarian  of  the  Guar- 
anty Trust  Co.,  of  New  York,  in  a  most  illuminating  talk  on 
"Women  in  the  Financial  World,"  did  not  overlook  the  im- 
portance of  the  war  in  opening  up  the  field  of  business  to  the 
woman.  Her  theme  was  that  the  "loss  of  man  power,  owing 
to  the  war,  has  created  woman's  greatest  opportunity  in  busi- 
ness," and  that  "woman  will  not  only  fill  man's  place  well, 
but  will  receive  an  equal  salary."  One  of  the  points  that  she 
made,  however,  and  by  no  means  a  point  to  be  overlooked, 
was  that  the  places  that  are  open  to  women  in  the  Business 
World,  are  the  places  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder.  We  can- 
not begin  at  the  top  any  more  than  our  brothers  can.  Those 
"top"  places  are  already  filled  by  older  men,  who  will  not 
be  called  on  for  active  service  in  the  war.  Will  women  consent 
to  "lower"  themselves  and  work  up,  so  that  they  may  even- 
tually fill  those  high  places  ?  They  not  only  tvill  do  it,  they  are 
doing  it ! 

"Women  must  prove  to  the  world  that  they  are  capable  of 
sharing  man's  work  and  labors,"  said  Miss  Wallace,  "and  to 
prove  it,  two  things  are  necessary,  preparation  and  ourselves. 
Women's  limits  have  long  been  defined,  but  upon  research,  we 
find  the  barrier  has  been  a  tradition.  While  retaining  the 
spirit  of  women,  we  should  keep  step  with  the  present  march 
of  progress,  and  give  less  thoughts  to  the  past. ' ' 

Miss  Wallace  said  of  library  work,  that  "it  is  most  helpful 
to  woman,  for  it  paves  the  way  to  knowledge."  She  spoke, 
too,  of  the  range  of  service  that  stenography  offered,  and 
urged  that  typists  make  a  closer  study  of  their  profession  than 
they  have  been  wont  to.  With  an  average  intelligence,  the 
training  one  gets  as  a  filing  clerk,  and  a  knowledge  of  stenog- 
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raphy,  there  would  be  no  excuse  for  a  woman  not  working 
up  to  a  place  where  her  executive  ability  would  be  called  into 
play. 

In  the  Business  World,  there  is  one  field  of  work  that  should 
appeal  to  a  woman  almost  more  than  any  other,  and  that  is 
Department  Store  "Work.  Here  there  is  unlimited  opportunity 
for  a  woman  to  use  her  "instincts"  and  also  to  enlarge  her 
pocketbook.  The  owner  of  a  large  department  store  brought 
out  the  points  that  the  women  do  most  of  the  shopping,  and, 
therefore,  women  should  best  understand  the  needs  of  a, 
shopper.  A  buyer  in  a  large  store,  to  be  successful,  must  be 
educated  in  order  to  understand  values  and  must  be  a  student 
of  psychology  in  order  to  understand  needs.  Buyers'  earning 
capacities  are  limited  only  by  their  ability,  and  that  field  of 
work  is  one  that  ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  Women  coidd 
and  do  prove  themselves  of  use  in  department  stores  by  doing 
the  advertising.  Here  again  a  knowledge  of  psychology  is 
valuable.  A  woman  should  employ  the  clerks,  who  are  mostly 
women,  and  should  keep  in  touch  with  them. 

Miss  Inez  Njelstrom  spoke  of  the  work  of  an  Educational 
Secretary  in  a  Department  Store.  This  work  is  one  which 
would  interest  many  girls.  The  Education  Secretary  con- 
ducts classes  for  the  shop  girls,  to  teach  them  ways  of  giving 
better  service.  She  keeps  in  touch  with  the  girls  in  the  shop. 
Her  department  works  with  the  employment  department,  and 
it  does  welfare  work.  It  is  really  just  a  branch  of  social  work, 
but  in  its  connection  with  the  department  store,  it  has  its  own 
special  interest. 

Not  only  is  the  "business  world"  opening  its  doors  to 
women,  but  the  government,  too,  is  calling  for  women,  to  carry 
on  a  work  of  construction,  while  its  men  are  carrying  on  one 
of  destruction.  Closely  connected  with  the  government  work, 
today,  is  work  in  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Both  of  these  avenues  of 
work  for  women  have  been  so  widely  discussed  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war,  that  there  is  not  one  of  us  who  is  un- 
familiar with  the  opportunities  they  offer  for  women. 
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For  centuries,  we  women,  have  been  looking  on  art  and 
music  as  gifts  with  which  we  could  entertain  our  friends. 
Today  these  gifts  are  being  put  into  practical  use.  Miss  Helen 
Dryden,  who  is  Cover  Designer  for  Vogue,  spoke  on  New 
Ways  of  Commercializing  Art.  She  herself  is  a  real  artist,  and 
yet  her  message  was  not  that  one  must  have  genius,  but  that 
one  must  work  to  make  art  a  success,  today.  For  the  girl  who 
can  paint,  there  are  endless  fields  open.  She  may  become  an 
advertiser,  a  designer,  an  illustrator,  and  so  forth.  Women 
artists  are  making  salaries  that  fairly  astound  one,  and  they 
are  making  them  because  they  develop  their  own  originality, 
cultivate  good  taste,  and  because  they  work. 

For  the  woman  who  writes,  journalism  offers  an  attractive 
field  for  endeavor.  Almost  nowhere  does  the  prejudice  against 
women  in  journalistic  work  remain.  The  chief  objection 
against  women  entering  this  work,  as  others,  is  that  too  often 
she  is  merely  looking  for  a  ''job"  to  fill  the  "gap  between  an 
A.  B.  degree  and  wedding  bells,"  to  quote  Mr.  Pitkin.  The 
girl  who  enters  any  business  with  that  idea  in  view  is  al- 
most sure  not  to  succeed.  Men  take  their  business  seriously 
and  if  love  comes,  it  does  not  interfere  with  that  business.  Not 
until  women  learn  to  take  an  entirely  impersonal  attitude 
toward  the  men  with  whom  they  are  working,  and  not  until 
they  force  themselves  to  think  of  business  first,  will  they 
succeed. 

One  hears  a  great  deal  about  the  high  salaries  that  the 
newspaper  man  or  woman  draws,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it 
is  only  the  occasional  journalist  who  is  paid  a  large  salary, 
vancement  comes  as  he  earns  it.  There  is  a  fascination  in  the 
newspa'per  game  that  is  apt  to  be  dangerous  for  the  girl  with- 
out talent.  She  will  never  draw  a  high  salary,  and  she  is 
merely  wasting  her  time,  but  her  love  of  her  work  makes  her 
unwilling  to  take  up  another  work. 

There  is  a  large  opportunity  for  women  journalists  in  de- 
partmental work.  Certain  departments  ought  only  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  women.  Mrs.  Hansel,  recently  on  the  staff  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Sun,  said  that  the  magazines  are  looking 
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for  domestic  science  college  girls  who  can  write,  to  edit  their 
women's  pages.  Mrs.  Hansel  gave  ns  the  result  of  her  ques- 
tioning of  forty-eight  different  newspaper  women  as  to  what 
they  considered  the  qualities  necessary  in  a  woman  to  fit  her 
to  carry  on  their  work.  Among  those  qualities  were,  accuracy, 
a  good  vocabulary,  health,  sympathy,  good  nerves,  the  power 
to  get  what  you  want  out  of  people  whether  they  want  you  to 
have  it  or  not,  tact,  perseverence,  pep,  a  sense  of  humor,  edu- 
cation, a  "nose  for  news"  and,  lastly,  intelligence! 

Most  of  the  women  Mrs.  Hensel  questioned,  seemed  to 
think  that  any  training  but  the  kind  they  themselves  had 
had,  was  the  right  kind  for  journalism.  There  are  a  great 
many  good  schools  of  journalism,  all  over  the  country,  today, 
and  several  of  the  women  suggested  them  as  the  best  place  to 
prepare  for  a  newspaper  career.  A  college  education  is  val- 
uable for  the  writing  of  good  editorials,  but  many  of  the  news- 
paper women  confessed  that  they  had  to  live  down  their  col- 
lege educations  before  they  could  succeed! 

To  the  woman  who  feels  that  her  talent  lies  in  none  of  the 
directions  we  have  already  mentioned,  there  is  social  work, 
medicine  or  medical  social  service,  and  law.  The  social  worker 
is  very  much  in  demand,  today.  She  must  be  well  trained, 
and  must  possess  a  large  degree  of  sympathy  and  tact.  Thous- 
ards  of  women  are  entering  that  field,  and  the  work  that  they 
are  doing  is  remarkable.  Social  work  must  necessarily  be 
largely  a  work  of  love,  and  the  woman  who  goes  into  it  with 
an  idea  of  making  a  monetary  success,  will  be  disappointed. 
Social  workers  receive  fairly  large  salaries  to  begin  with,  but 
in  that  work  there  is  not,  and  should  not  be,  any  possibility 
of  ever  earning  any  more  than  a  comfortable  living  salary. 

Since  our  entrance  into  the  war,  women  are  beginning  to 
realize  the  need  for  women  doctors.  For  a  long  time  this  was 
a  profession  from  which  women  were  barred,  but  today,  in 
many  places,  the  barriers  are  being  let  down.  There  are  not 
a  great  many  women  doctors  now,  but  there  will  be  in  the 
future.  The  need  for  women  in  medical  social  service  is  great. 
Any  girl  who  is  interested  in  medicine,  will  find  that  today 
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she  has  very  few  objections  to  overcome,  in  order  to  prepare 
herself  for  the  work  she  loves,  whereas  a  few  years  a^o  the 
path  of  the  would-be  woman  doctor  was  all  up-hill  and  most 
uneven ! 

After  hearing  Helen  P.  McCormick,  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Prosecuting  Attorney,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  speak,  we  are 
rather  ashamed  of  our  sex  for  not  having  risen  long  ago  and 
demanded  the  right  for  women  to  practice  law.  In  many 
States,  women  have  never  been  forbidden  to  practice  law,  as 
Miss  McCormick  brought  out,  but  tradition  and  prejudice 
have  served  as  effectively  as  actual  laws  keep  them  out.  When 
one  considers  the  lawyer's  work,  one  rather  wonders  at  this 
prejudice.  The  lawyer  must  deal  with  many  cases  that  only 
women  should  handle.  The  judges  of  the  children's  courts 
should  be  women.  Women  should  handle  many  criminal 
cases,  for  there  their  ''women's  intuition"  could  most  effec- 
tively come  into  play.  The  years  of  preparation  for  either 
the  practice  of  medicine  or  of  law  are  necessarily  long  and 
somewhat  tedious,  but  if  men  can  afford  to  spend  so  much 
time  and  labor  on  them,  surely  women  can ! 

There  are,  of  course,  many  other  fields  of  work  open  to 
women,  but  we  have  touched  on  the  largest.  Surel}^  now 
women  may  well  ask  ' '  What  shall  I  do  ? "  — not  in  a  spirit  of 
hopelessness,  because  of  the  lack  of  work  for  her,  but  rather 
because  there  is  so  much  for  her  to  do  that  her  difficulty  is  in 
choosing  ivhich  work  shall  be  hers.  It  is  rather  wonderful  to 
think  that  to  us  who  are  in  college  now,  and  are  preparing 
ourselves  for  what  life  will  bring  us,  will  come  the  opportunity 
of  showing  the  world  what  women  can  do.  Our  way  has  been 
paved  by  those  women  pioneers  on  whom  we  looked  in  such 
amazement,  when  they  first  began  to  do  "men's"  work,  but 
although  the  way  is  paved,  it  is  little  travelled,  and  it  is  for 
us,  the  college  women  of  today,  to  lead  and  direct  the  steps  of 
women  along  that  road. 


Bring  all  magazine  material  to  20 Jf,  Gray.    Let  us  see  the 
work  your  instructors  have  recommended. 
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Current  €tent0 

Dorothy  Cerf 

The  Sophomore-Freshman  debate,  began  at  7:15,  Tuesday 
evening,  February  18th.  The  judges  were  Miss  McVea, 
Miss  Neuffer  and  Miss  Smith.  The  teams  were  as  follows: 
Freshmen — Hildegarde  Flanner,  captain,  and  Florence  Ives; 
Sophomores — Virginia  Merrell,  captain,  and  Ida  Massie.  The 
topic  of  the  debate  was:  "Resolved,  That  the  classical  form 
of  education  should  be  adhered  to  in  schools  and  colleges. 'V 
The  sophomores  took  the  affirmative,  the  freshmen  the  negative. 
Both  sides  were  excellently  presented,  and  the  rebuttal  was 
animated.  The  freshmen  won,  and  will  debate  against  the 
juniors  for  the  championship  shortly  after  vacation. 

The  following  Tuesday  night,  the  speeches  were  in  the  form 
ot*  reports  on  the  "Women's  Professional  Conference,"  held 
in  Richmond.  Six  of  our  delegates  to  this  conference  ad- 
dressed Current  Events,  speaking  on  various  phases  of  the 
conference.  They  spoke  as  follows:  Miss  Seaver,  "Medicine"; 
Miss  Neal,  "Law";  Miss  Johnson,  "Social  Service";  Miss 
Barkalow,  "Business";  Miss  Sollitt,  "Art";  and  Miss  Nixon 
on  "Journalism." 

The  Current  Events  Committee  announces  the  election  of  a 
new  member,  Miss  Margaret  Turner,  who  will  be  supervisor  of 
poster  making  and  advertising,  in  connection  with  Current 
Events. 

The  Committee  also  takes  this  opportunity  to  announce  that 
for  the  remainder  of  this  semester,  all  meetings  will  be  open  to 
all  college  students,  whether  they  have  paid  dues  or  not.  It 
is  hoped  that  there  will  be  a  very  much  larger  attendance  at 
all  future  meetings,  than  there  has  been  in  the  past.  An  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  program  is  now  being  completed  for  the 
next  term.  There  will  be  outside  speakers,  and  some  new 
ideas  will  be  put  into  practice. 
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Nancy  P.  Hanna 

Since  the  last  issue  of  the  Magazine,  very  little,  athletically 
speaking,  has  happened,  except  the  playing  off  of  the  indoor 
class  series  of  basket-ball.  This  series  consisted  in  a  double- 
header,  on  February  1st,  in  which  the  seniors  defeated  the 
juniors  (50 — 12),  and  the  sophomores  defeated  the  freshmen 
(26 — 24),  and  a  game  on  February  2d,  in  which  the  seniors 
defeated  the  sophomores  (20 — 18),  winning  the  series.  The 
awards  for  this  series  have  not  been  made,  but  they  will  be 
made  in  the  near  future. 

Now  that  the  snow  has  melted,  and  the  weather  is  pleasant 
enough  for  out-of-door  work,  indoor  basket-ball  and  gym- 
nasium work  have  been  abandoned,  and  field  day  practice  and 
baseball  take  their  place.  Last  year  we  were  unable  to  have 
a  Field  Day,  because  the  spring  came  so  late,  that  we  had  not 
time  enough  to  get  ready  for  it,  so  this  year  we  want  to  make 
up  for  it  by  making  this  Field  Day  a  wonderful  success.  At 
the  time  of  writing,  the  date  has  not  been  set,  but  it  will  take 
place  soon  after  Spring  vacation,  so  now  is  the  time  to  train 
for  it.  Helen  Beeson  is  head  of  Field  Day,  and,  with  the 
help  of  Miss  Guion,  will  be  on  hand  to  coach  for  the  different 
events.  The  S.  B.  award  is  given  to  any  girl  who  breaks  one 
o:^  the  Sweet  Briar  records  listed  below,  and  that  fact  alone 
should  bring  out  a  great  many  competitors.  The  following 
are  the  Sweet  Briar  records: 

Event  Held  hy  Record 

Standing  Broad  Jump — Catherine  Wales „ 8'2'' 

Running  Broad  Jump — Ellen  Hayes,  '14 16'5" 

Running  High  Jump — Ellen  Hayes,  '14 „ 4'3" 

Hop,  Step  and  Jump — Ellen  Hayes,  '14 34'5" 

Basket-Bail  Throw— Ellen  Hayes,   '14 68'11" 
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Baseball  Throw— Ruth  Maurice,  '14 „....! 84' 2 1/2" 

Shot-Put— Josephine  Reeves 30^2" 

Hurdles— Mary  Bissell,  '17 9.1'' 

50-Yd.  Dash — Ruth  Howell  and  Clare  Shenahon 6.5" 

100-Yd.  Dash— Ellen  Hayes,   '14 12.4" 

220-Yd.  Dash— Clare  Shenahon 32.3" 

With  such  records  to  give  impetus,  we  should  have  a  fine 
Field  Day,  and  every  girl  is  urged  to  come  out  and  try  her 
skill  at  one  or  more  of  the  events. 

Baseball,  too,  although  no  awards  are  given  for  it,  offers  an 
opportunity  for  splendid  exercise  and  a  fine  time.  Delia  May 
Gilmore  is  head  of  this  sport,  and  she  would  be  delighted  to 
have  everyone  come  out  for  it. 
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laed  Cross 

Fanny  Ellsworth,  '21 

Soon  after  mid-year  examinations,  about  one  hundred  girls 
signed  up  for,  from  one  to  four  hours  work  in  the  Red  Cross 
rooms.  The  first  week,  about  700  dressings  were  made,  but 
unfortunately  since  that  time  the  girls  have  showed  less  en- 
thusiasm and  inclination  to  work,  and  as  a  result  the  number 
0/  dressings  made  in  the  course  of  a  w^eek  has  steadily  de- 
creased until  last  week  only  250  dressings  were  completed, 
^e  hope  the  girls  will  not  continue  to  allow  this  ever  present 
opportunity  for  service  to  slip  by.  However,  there  are  still 
some  girls  who  are  working  hard  and  through  their  efforts 
many  dressings  have  been  made.  Miss  Johnson  expects  to 
send  off  two  boxes  within  the  next  week.  One  will  contain  600 
miscellaneous  dressings  and  the  other  about  50  knitted  articles. 
We  are  hoping  that  before  the  Spring  vacation,  another  box 
containing  6,000  special  dressings  can  be  shipped.  The 
twenty-three  girls  in  the  Surgical  Dressings  Class,  have  made 
in  three  weeks  300  dressings.  Before  the  course  is  over,  they 
will  have,  undoubtedly,  finished  100  more.  The  class  meets 
twice  a  week  and  is  instructed  for  two  hours  by  Miss  Johnson. 
"When  these  girls  have  passed  their  examination,  they  w411  be 
able  to  teach  in  the  work-rooms  here. 

In  Amherst,  the  Sweet  Briar  Red  Cross,  hopes  to  accomplish 
a  great  work.  Very  soon,  there  is  to  be  a  meeting  there  to 
organize  the  Amherst  County  Red  Cross.  Miss  Simrall,  Miss 
McVea  and  Miss  Johnson  are  going  to  assist  in  its  organiza- 
tion. They  have  found  that  the  Amherst  women  are  very 
anxious  to  work.    They  simply  need  a  start. 

In  the  Sunday  School,  here,  Julia  Bruner  and  several  other 
girls  have  organized  a  junior  auxiliary  of  the  Red  Cross.  The 
attendance  averages  from  twelve  to  fifteen  children.  They 
are  making  Belgium  baby  blankets  and  comfort  pillows.  They 
show  unusual  enthusiasm  and  interest.  If  the  students 
would  maintain  such  a  spirit,  an  amazing  amount  of  work 
could  be  accomplished. 
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a)ramatte  515ote0 

Iloe  Bowers 

On  the  night  of  February  16th,  occurred  the  long-to-be- 
remembered  Y.  W.  C.  A.  musical  comedy,  "My  Modern  Maid." 
The  cast  was  as  follows: 

Lieutenant  Allen Rhoda  Allen 

Marian Marian  Lincoln 

The   General Margaret   McVea 

The  Vampire Lee  Dodd 

The  German  Spy Eoline  Harkin 

The  Waiters, 

Helen  Beeson  and  Ernestine  Shayler 

The  C ook Margaret  Petri tz 

The  French  Maid Fritzie  Verden 

The  Italian  Maid Hildegarde  Flanner 

The  Highlander Florence  Ives 

The  English  Ambulance  Driver, 

Rosalie  Schladermann 

The  Impersonator Rebecca  McGeorge 

The  Chorus. 

On  March  1st,  the  faculty  presented  Dicken  's  ' '  Our  Mutual 
Friend,"  which  was  remarkable  for  its  local  color  and  for  its 
excellent  characterization. 

The  cast  was  as  follows : 

Mrs.  Boffim Mrs.  Hills 

Mr.  Boffim Miss  Smith 

Mr.  Wylfer Dr.  Johnson 

Mrs.  Wylfer Miss  Young 

Bella  Wylfer Miss  Barber 

Lavinia  Wylfer Miss  Hudson 

Mr.  Rokesmith Miss  Morenus 

Mr.  George  Simpson Miss  Pinkerton 
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It  is  with  much  anticipation  that  the  student-body  always 
looks  forward  to  the  faculty  play,  and  "Our  Mutual  Friend" 
fulfilled  all  their  expectations.  Not  only  was  the  cast  re- 
markably well  chosen,  but  the  whole  play  had  a  polish  and 
finish  seldom  found  in  amateur  productions. 

On  March  8th,  the  new  members  of  the  "Rippler"  chapter 
of  "Paint  and  Patches"  presented  "Beauty  and  the  Jaco- 
bin" and  "Pierrot  and  Pierrette,"  two  charming  one-act 
plays. 

The  cast  of  "Beauty  and  the  Jacobin,"  was: 

Valsin Florence   Ives 

Louis Mary  Jones  Nixon 

Eloise Olivia    Klingelhoffer 

Anne Dorothy  Pryor 

Dossonville Miriam  Thompson 

The  cast  of  ' '  Pierrot  and  Pierrette, ' '  was : 

Pierrot^....^ Virginia    Miller 

Pierrette Marjorie   Abraham 

Manufacturer Katherine   Taylor 
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THE   MUSICAL   COMEDY 
E.  C.  T. 

Flowers  are  expensive  in  March,  and  space  in  the  magazine 
is  limited ;  so  we  must  not  pause  to  throw  individual  bouquets 
to  all  our  musical  stars,  our  gay,  good-looking  chorus  and  the 
truly  professional  orchestra  of  the  ''Musical  Comedy,"  which 
was  given  under  auspices  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  social  committee. 
"With  such  a  wicked  "villyun"  to  back  her  up,  the  pretty 
heroine  might  well  have  feared  the  machinations  of  the  wily 
"vamp."  But  even  Rosa  could  not  compete  with  those  inge- 
nious waiters  who  foiled  plots  and  villians  with  dexterity  and 
precision  as  a  mere  side  issue  to  their  regular  business.  The 
cleverness  and  originality  of  the  piece  and  the  smoothness  of 
the  production  were  equally  creditable  to  our  distinguished 
new  "Sweet  Briar  Producing  Corporation,"  who  were  the 
motive  ' '  power  behind  the  show. ' '  "With  our  small  stage  and 
limited  facilities,  such  a  large  cast  and  such  an  elaborate  per- 
formance presented  difficulties  of  impressive  size.  Yet  the 
settings,  simple  as  they  were,  have  never  been  more  cleverly 
or  effectively  chosen  and  the  pauses  between  the  acts  were 
conspicuously  short.  "We  ourselves  were  surprised  by  the 
talent  that  had  been  mustered  for  the  various  special  features 
— the  songs  and  dances,  and  the  amusing  college  hits.  We  had 
never  realized  how  truly  clever  we  must  be.    Such  is  modesty ! 

Vivienne  Barkalow  and  Charlotte  Seaver,  who  wrote  and 
managed  the  "Musical  Comedy"  are  very  much  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  its  success. 
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Nancy  P.  Hanna,  '20 

Thursday,  February  7: 

Isabel  Wood  elected  president  of  the  Student  Government 
Association  for  1918-19. 
Friday,  February  S.- 
Dorothy Neal  re-elected  president  of  Young  Women 's  Chris- 
tian Association  for  1918-19. 
Thursday,  February  14 : 

Annual  Staff  had  a  party  and  announced  the  dedication  of 
the  Annual  to  the  Walker  family,  of  St.  Angelo. 
Friday,  February  15: 

Catherine  Marshall  elected  May  Queen. 
Freshmen  gave  party  to  Juniors  in  the  gymnasium. 
Saturday,  February  16 : 

Y.  W.  C.  A.  presented  musical  comedy,  "My  Modern  Maid." 
Tuesday,  February  19: 

Freshmen    debating   team,    taking   the   negative,    defeated 
Sophomores  debating  team,  which  had  the  affirmative,  in 
debating  "Resolved,  That  Colleges  and  Universities  ad- 
here to  a  Classical  Education." 
Friday,  February  22 : 

Delegates  left  for  Vocational  Conference,  in  Richmond. 
Saturday,  February  23 : 

University  of  Virginia  Glee  Club  came  down  to  perform 
for  us.  Dance  in  refectory  in  afternoon.  Performance 
in  the  chapel  in  evening. 
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Monday,  February  25 : 
Delegates  returned  from  Vocational  Conference,  in  Rich- 
mond. 
Mrs.  Hansel  addressed  us  on,  "What  a  Vocation  means  to 
a   Woman." 
Friday,  March  1 : 

Florence  Freeman  elected  president  of  Athletic  Association 

for  1918-19. 
Faculty  presented  "Our  Mutual  Friend,"  by  lamp-light. 
Saturday,  March  2 : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mannes  gave  recital  of  violin  and  piano. 
Wednesday,  March  6: 

Dinner  served  by  candle-light. 
Thursday,  March  7 : 

Aurora  Borealis  causes  many  near  reports. 
P'riday,  March  8 : 

Remaining  officers  in  Y.  W.  C.  A.  elected,  as  follows:  Vice- 
President,  Gwendolyn  Barret;  Secretary,  Marian  Sehae- 
fer;  Treasurer,  Rosanne  Gilmore. 
The  "New  Ripplers"  presented  "Pierrot  and  Pierrette," 
and  "Beauty  and  the  Jacobin." 
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NOTES 
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Nx\NCY  P.  Hanna 


Scene — Any  room,  any  dormitory,  Sweet  Briar. 

Time — Starting  about  ten  forty-five,  p.  m.,  any  night. 

Characters — Any  Sweet  Briar  girls,  whom  we  shall  call 
Mary,  Betty,  Louise,  Margaret,  Ruth  and  Helen. 

As  the  curtain  rises,  the  girls  are '  assembled  in  various  at- 
titudes, around  the  room,  which  is  lighted  intermittently  with 
flash-lights. 

Mary — Girls,  have  you  heard  the  latest?  Madeline  Sachs 
was  married  on  the  first  of  February,  to  Captain  Robert 
Shaner,  in  San  Francisco ! 

Betty — No!  Was  she?  Well,  'what  do  you  know  about 
that? 

Louise — Oh,  that's  old.  I've  knowTi  that  for  a  long  time. 
I  suppose  you  all  know  about  Marjory  Armstrong's  marriage? 

Margaret — I  heard  that  she  was  married,  but  I  didn't  know 
any  of  the  particulars.    When  was  it,  and  who  is  he  ? 

Louise — She  was  married  on  New  Year's  Day,  to  Mr.  S.  Pat- 
terson Pembleton. 

Ruth — Wonder  what  she  had  on  ?  Something  good-looking, 
I'll  bet.  But,  to  change  the  subject,  do  any  of  you  know  what 
has  become  of  Jo  Foster  ?  You  remember,  she  won  the  single8 
tennis  tournament  in  the  Academy  last  year. 

Helen — Someone  told  me  the  other  day  that  she  was  study- 
ing short-story  writing  in  New  York. 

Margaret — Really?  Isn't  that  fine.  By  the  way,  is  the 
rumor  true  that  Martha  Valentine  is  married? 
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Mary — ^Yes,  indeed.  She  is  now  Mrs.  John  Cronley.  The 
wedding  was  some  time  in  the  last  part  of  January.  And 
Anne  Valentine  is  studying  for  a  B.  S.  degree,  at  Barnard. 

Betty — Did  you  all  hear  that  Alice  Heald  had  married 
Robert  Mayes? 

Euth — She  did  ?  Well,  girls,  maybe  Sweet  Briar  isn  't  quite 
so  hopeless,  after  all! 

Margaret — Theda  Studley  is  married,  too.  Her  husband  ia 
"Peter"  Robertson. 

Helen— What  do  you  think  of  "Maddy"  Watson? 

Margaret — What  about  her? 

Helen — Why,  she's  gone  to  India  as  a  missionary.  Aren't 
you  proud  of  her? 

Ruth — That  reminds  me,  although  I  don't  know  why  it 
should,  Julia  Barber  is  studying  nursing,  in  New  York  City, 
preparing  to  go  to  France. 

Mary — My,  how  I  envy  her!  But  it  must  be  awfully  hard 
work. 

Louise — Do  any  of  you  all  know  what  Virginia  McEwan  is 
doing  this  year? 

Betty — Someone  told  me,  not  long  ago,  that  she  was  going 
to  the  "School  of  the  Four  Seasons,"  in  Charlotte,  North 
Carolina.  I  wonder,  to  change  the  subject,  what  the  Neidig 
twins  are  doing  now  ? 

Margaret — Hope  and  Verna?  They're  at  Miss  Madiera's 
School,  in  Washington,  D.  C.  They're  quite  crazy  about  it, 
so  I  hear. 

Betty — I  wonder  what  Ellen  Howison  is  doing  now?  Re- 
member how  she  carried  off  nearly  everything  Field  Day, 
1916. 

Helen — Just  the  other  day,  I  heard  someone  say  that  she  has 
a  position  in  the  War  Department,  in  the  Quarter-Mastei 
General's  Corps  of  Workers. 

Louise — What  is  Polly  Bissell  doing  this  year? 

Helen — Oh,  she 's  working  in  the  City  Chemist 's  Laboratory, 
in  Cleveland. 

Mary — Does  anyone  know  what  Alma  Sinsel  is  doing? 
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Euth — She's  teaching  in  the  primary  grades,  in  Ustick, 
Idaho. 

Margaret — By  the  way,  speaking  of  teaching,  Jane  Hender- 
son is  principle  of  a  public  school,  in  Bellevue,  Virginia. 

Louise — ^And  I  heard,  too,  that  Virginia  Hatch  was  teach- 
ing in  the  Hyman  school,  in  the  Kentucky  mountains.  Maybe 
her  experience  over  at  the  Indian  Mission  is  of  some  use  to  her. 

Helen — "Who  is  Cordelia  Waller's  huisband? 

Betty — Stanley  Trent.  You  know,  they  were  married  some 
time  last  fall. 

Helen — Oh,  yes.  I  never  can  remember  her  married  name. 
Did  you  all  know  that  Laura  Wheeler  had  a  son?  He  was 
bom  the  twenty-third  of  January,  1918. 

Mary — Yes,  I  just  heard  the  other  day.  His  name  is  Theo- 
dore Edward  Nelson,  Junior.  By  the  way,  what  is  IMargaret 
McClure  doing  now? 

Ruth — She  is  Assistant  City  Bacteriologist,  in  Richmond. 
She  was  here  just  a  day  or  so  ago,  on  a  visit.  Didn't  you  see 
her?  Come  to  think  of  it,  Florence  Chapin  is  taking  a  Busi- 
ness Course,  in  Richmond. 

Margaret — I  wonder  what  old  "Gerry"  Jones  is  doing 
now? 

Louise — "Gerry?"  Why,  she's  going  to  Baylor  University, 
Texas.    What  time  is  it,  somebody? 

Mary — Why  it 's  way  after  twelve  !  I  had  no  idea  it  was  so 
late.    Well,  girls,  I  must  be  leaving.     Good-night. 

All  rise,  except  Ruth  and  Helen,  in  whose  room  the  scene  is 
laid,  and  voicing  sleepy  "Good-nights,"  take  their  departure. 
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CHAH 


Esther  C.  Turk 

It  appears  that  examinations  and  the  rigorous  winter  have 
combined  to  chill  the  facile  pen.  Inspiration  is  frozen  out, 
with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  feeble  thaw,  a  faint  literary 
ebullition.  But  we  can't  ask  too  much.  Spring  is  coming. 
Surely  the  rest  of  the  year  will  fulfil  the  promise  that  has 
come  to  us  in  fortuitous  hints.  But  for  the  present  there  is  in 
truth  a  deplorable  amount  of  padding.  After  a  careful  read- 
ing— in  some  cases,  a  second  reading — we  have  retained  not 
one  definite  impression.  Not  one  scrap  of  the  labored  work 
of  the  last  issues  had  any  life.  But  we  must  console  ourselves 
that  much  labor  has  undoubtedly  been  put  into  the  writing  for 
these  issues.  It  can  be  read  in  every  struggling  line.  Inspira- 
tion will  bear  fruit  if  labor  prepares  the  ground  with  due 
care. 

The  most  obvious  results  of  the  toil  which  has  characterized 
the  various  magazines  can  be  seen  in  the  preparatory  school  ex- 
changes. Such  magazines  as  the  Chathamite,  Facets,  the  Mary 
Baldwin  Miscellany  and  the  Oracle  are  a  real  credit  to  their 
respective  schools.  They  show  care  and  thought  and,  if  the 
work  is  sometimes  amateurish,  it  has  the  all  important  promise 
for  the  future,  originality.  There  is  no  better  field  of  en- 
deavor  for  a  school  than  the  earnest  attempt  to  keep  its  maga- 
zines up  to  par  and  improving  them.  The  magazine  embodies 
the  reputation  of  the  school  for  many  who  have  no  previous 
acquaintance  with  it.  Then  it  must  be  as  worth-while  to  write 
for  Alma  Mater's  reputation  as  to  work  for  her  reputation 
through  any  other  college  activity. 
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For  the  college  magazines  we  can  only  say  that  they  show 
an  effort,  but  only  a  feeble  effort.  There  is  some  fairly  good 
poetry  in  every  magazine.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  best  feature  of 
the  month.  In  the  Wells  College  Chronicle,  tranquillity  at 
tains  a  somnolent  effect  and  attracts  us  by  its  smooth  rhythm. 
Fatique  would  seem  the  dominant  note  of  this  magazine,  sinco 
we  see  it  repeated  in  the  pretty  little  poem  of  that  name,  and 
in  the  rather  banal  quatrain  on  the  same  page. 

The  Sibyl  in  the  translations,  from  "Le  Merle,"  does  some 
fair  work  that  could  be  improved  and  which  is  worth  study. 
It  Fatique  was  the  keynote  in  the  Chronicle,  then  Hope  is 
the  moving  force  here.  ''The  Valley  of  Vision"  has  some 
vivid  pictures  though  it  lacks  the  concerted  effect  that  is 
gained  in  the  "Road  to  Tomorrow,"  short  as  it  is.  This  idea 
of  having  a  dominant  note  in  each  issue,  is  itself  a  dominant 
purpose  of  the  various  staffs,  for  in  the  Western  Oxford,  it 
proves  to  be  a  kind  of  persistent  practicality,  always  interest- 
ing, if  not  inspiring  and,  in  The  Tattler,  it  is  certainly  un- 
certainty which  inspires  the  rather  brief  supply  of  poetr\\ 

The  Tattler  gives  us  the  only  good  story  material  of  the 
month.  Both  stories  are  interesting  enough  and  the  "Sacred 
Tree  of  Palawan"  has  to  recommend  it  a  good  deal  of  novelty, 
in  subject  and  in  treatment.  In  all  magazines,  but  this,  the 
stories  are  generally  mediocre  and  dull.  The  editorial  work 
in  forced  and  rather  impersonal — below  the  recent  average. 
Of  other  serious  writing,  the  article  on  the  "Roman  Woman 
and  Politics,"  in  the  Wells  College  Chronicle,  is  the  only  one 
that  seemed  to  arouse  any  gleams  of  interest,  though  there  was 
some  careful  work  in  the  other  magazines.  All  the  article.% 
were  marred  by  a  lack  of  timely  interest — a  lack  which  injured 
the  editorial  departments  also.  We  can  only  hope  for  better 
luck  next  time. 
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Editor — Elizabeth  C.  Eggleston 

She — "That  scar  on  your  head  must  be  annoying." 
He — "Oh,  it's  next  to  nothing. — Ex. 

"That's  the  flag  of  my  country,"  declared  the  little  girl. 
' '  And  what 's  the  name  of  your  country  ? ' '  asked  the  visitor, 
unexpectedly. 

*  *  'Tisof thee  ! ' '  answered  the  child  promptly. — Ex. 

Chemistry  Professor — "Define  hard  water." 
B.  B.  Baxter  (with  much  assurance) — "Ice." 

Miss  Searle — "Gladys,  give  some  examples  of  quadrila- 
terials. ' ' 

Gladys  M.    (hopefully) — "Horses,  cows  and — er — mules." 

Mr.  Goode — "Why  were  Bulwer  Lytton  and  Dickens  the 
most  prolific  of  novelists  ? ' ' 

Helen  B. — "Because  Bulwer  Lytton  wrote  'Night  and  Day,' 
and  Dickens  wrote  'All  the  Year  'Round'." 

PUNK  'UNS 

"When  has  a  man  four  hands?" 
"When  he  doubles  his  fists." 


Which  is  the  strongest  day  in  the  week?" 
Sunday,  because  all  the  rest  are  week  days." 
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''Who  killed  the  greatest  number  of  chickens?" 
"Hamlet's  ancle  'did  murder  most  foul'," 

CULLED  FROM  THE  SENIOR  STUDY 

Eleanor  Smith,  breathlessly  to  Gertrude  Kintzing: 
"Oh,  my  dear,  you  must  take  the  course  in  food  conversa- 
tion!" 

Katie — "Oh,  I  saw  'Jane  Eyre'  at  the  Isis  today." 
Vire — ' '  My  dear !    And  ivhat  was  she  playing  in  ? " 

Joke  Editor  to  Cilia — Oh,  don't  you  know  some  joke  for  the 
magazine?    Oh,  just  anything  dumb." 
Cilia— "Well,  I— er— I— " 
Joke  Editor— "Fine!" 

Mary  R. — "Was  it  Browning  that  said,  'The  quality  of 
mercy  is  not  stained'?" 

(Note — When  Mary  found  the  above  was  to  be  printed,  she 
indignantly  remarked,  "Eggie,  I  wish  you  would  refer  from 
making  false  statements  about  me !") 

P.  S.  had  just  given  an  oral  theme. 

Miss  S. — "That  is  very  interesting.  Did  you  get  it  out  of 
the  newspaper?" 

P.  S.— "Oh  no!    It's  true." 

Don't  you  know  something  funny f    Tell  the  joke  editor! 
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Charlotte  de  B.  Seaver 

IT  was  dawn,  in  Chansonville,  a  cold,  wet,  foggy  dawn  that 
laid  damp,  clammy  fingers  on  one's  very  heart.  Madame 
Baronne  drew  the  coverlet  up  closer  over  her  thin 
shoulders,  and  stirred  restlessly.  Would  it  never  cease,  that 
eternal  tramping,  tramping,  broken  only  now  and  again  by 
the  ponderous  clatter  of  a  heavy  truck  nosing  clumsily  by? 
The  tiny  leaded  window-panes  turned  from  cold  grey  to  a 
ghastly  white,  and  the  furnishings  of  the  room  threw  off  their 
ghostly  cloaks  of  unreality.  Strange  how  unfamiliar  things 
look  at  dawn !  Tramp,  tramp,  tramp,  tramp !  The  bedroom 
door  creaked  and  a  young  girl  entered. 
''Awake,  Mother?" 

The  old  lady  turned  on  her  pillow,  her  face  ghastly  white 
in  the  yellowing  light,  her  skin  shrunken  to  the  bone.     She 
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might  have  been  taken  for  a  corpse,  save  for  the  burning 
black  eyes,  sunk  deep  in  her  skull.  * '  How  could  anyone  sleep 
with  that  eternal  noise  outside!  Mon  dieu,  since  midnight 
they  have  been  passing!  Is  it  the  English,  Marie?"  she 
whimpered. 

''The  Relief,  I  think.  They  look  quite  fresh,  as  if  they 
had  never  seen  fighting  yet. ' '  With  hands  on  broad  hips,  she 
surveyed  tranquilly  the  passing  soldiers.  Not  much  of  the 
old  passionate  thrill  remained.  Three  years  of  war  had  killed 
that  long  ago,  and  the  lines  of  soldiers  marching  towards  the 
front,  or  the  steady  stream  of  wounded  which  often  passed 
back  through  the  little  village  of  Chansonville  to  the  Base 
Hospital,  excited  only  a  rather  stolid  wonder  at  whether  they 
would  commandeer  a  meal  or  not. 

Suddenly  from  the  distance  came  a  shrill,  rollicking  whis- 
tling as  a  new  company  swung  along.  One  would  think  they 
had  to  whistle  to  keep  up  their  spirits  on  such  a  morning. 
Louder  and  louder  it  grew,  seeming  weirdly  close  in  the  fog. 

Madame  muttered  some  inarticulate  complaint  and  buried 
her  head  deeper  in  the  pillow.  In  a  moment  there  came  a 
pounding  and  clatter  at  the  door  below.  ''I  knew  it,  I  knew 
il,"  she  whined.  "This  comes  from  living  on  the  high-road. 
The  blessed  Mary  have  mercy  on  us !  Why  can 't  they  leave 
us  alone?  Always  tramping  in  with  their  muddy  boots,  and 
demanding  breakfast  1 ' ' 

Marie 's  heavy  sabots  thumped  down  the  tiny  stairway.  She 
tlirust  back  the  bolts  of  the  upper  half  of  the  door,  and  a  gust 
of  damp  yellow  fog  seemed  to  rush  greedily  into  the  room. 
On  the  doorstep  stood  three  officers. 

"Could  you  get  us  an  omelette.  Mademoiselle?"  the  eldest 
volunteered  in  broken  French. 

By  way  of  answer  she  unbolted  the  lower  half  of  the  door, 
and  they  stepped  into  the  room. 

"Coffee,  Monsieur  le  Colonel?" 

"Mais  oui,  to  be  sure."  He  sank  into  the  one  armchair  by 
the  hearth  and  stretched  out  his  big  boots  towards  the  feeble 
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blaze.  ''Might  as  well  make  yourselves  comfortable."  He 
motioned  to  the  men. 

One,  tall,  dark,  with  pale  blue  lips,  was  already  tugging  at 
his  leggings.  The  other  stood  awkwardly  by  the  door,  until 
Marie  appeared  with  an  armful  of  wood. 

"Here,  let  me  take  that."  The  dark-haired  man  smiled 
crookedly,  and  the  young  man  blushed  scarlet.  He  was  not 
much  over  twenty-one,  Marie  thought,  as  she  watched  him 
stir  up  the  fire  and  pile  on  the  wood  till  the  blaze  laughed  out 
in  the  big  chimney.  His  blond  hair  was  clipped  short,  but 
even  then  it  curled  crisply,  and  his  eyes  were  frankly  blue. 

''Monsieur  le  Colonel's  orderly?" 

He  blushed  and  nodded. 

*'And  your  first  trip  to  the  trenches?" 

He  nodded  again,  and  watched  her  skillfully  break  the  large 
brown  eggs  into  a  blue  bowl  and  beat  them  vigorously  with 
her  sturdy  arm. 

Suddenly  there  came  a  clattering  on  the  creaking  stairs,  and 
Madame  appeared.  The  young  orderly  fled  to  the  fire,  and 
the  dark-haired  man  laughed  a  little. 

Breakfast  was  soon  over,  and  they  strode  out  of  the  little 
cottage,  leaving  the  old  woman  fondling  a  few  coins,  and 
Marie  standing  stolidly  at  the  door.  As  they  turned  the 
corner  of  the  crooked  little  street,  she  saw  the  orderly  look 
back  and  she  flashed  him  a  smile. 

Soon  they  were  marching  again,  with  the  company  swing- 
ing along  together  in  a  long  loose  stride. 

"We'll  be  there  tomorrow,  Huntleigh,"  volunteered  the 
Colonel. 

"Yes,^sir."  The  young  orderly's  eyes  gleamed.  For  three 
years  he  had  looked  forward  to  that  day.  Was  it  possible  it 
could  be  only  tomorrow !  There  had  been  the  long  months  of 
training  in  England,  then  the  good-bye  to  the  family,  and 
lastly  to  Rosalyn.  He  choked  a  little  at  the  remembrance,  and 
his  heart-strings  tightened.  It  had  been  Sunday  and  they 
had  walked  back  from  vespers  at  the  little  country  church  to- 
gether along  the  hedge  rows,   misty  sweet   in  the  twilight. 
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They  had  sat  together  on  the  bridge,  dropping  pebbles  into  the 
stream,  and  watched  the  stars  come  out  slowly  in  the  purple 
sky,  only  to  be  caught  and  imprisoned  in  the  net  of  the  stream 
below.  And  he  had  wondered  how  in  such  a  world  of  beauty, 
calm,  and  sweetness,  such  a  war  could  be  so  near. 

She  had  chosen  a  star  and  called  it  hers,  and  told  how  she 
would  live  on  it  far  away  from  everything,  and  he  had  begged 
to  live  there,  too.  Together  they  planned  a  miraculous  exist- 
ence, and  laughed  softly  over  it.  No  one  else  but  the  two  of 
them  on  their  rain-bow  star!  They  built  a  castle  on  it,  glis- 
tening white  and  gold  and,  he  told  how  he  would  press  a  queer 
button,  and  a  feast  would  be  laid  before  them,  or  another 
and  sweetest  music  would  play.  She  had  laughed  delightedly  at 
his  inventions,  but  behind  her  laughter  he  felt  the  warmth  of 
tears  very  close.  And  then  came  silence  and  at  last  she  had 
whispered,  ''Will  it  last?  They  say  it  often  doesn't,  you 
know.  When  the  men  come  back  from  the  trenches,  they  are 
so  changed.  And  he  had  said  a  bit  exultantly,  "Ours  will 
always  last,  as  long  as  our  star. ' ' 

But  into  his  heart  a  hated  thing,  a  cold  white  fear,  crept 
stealthily,  and  took  up  its  abiding  place  unbidden.  It  isn't 
true.  It  can't  happen  to  us,  he  thought,  it  can't.  And  here 
he  was  marching,  marching. 

It  was  the  following  night  that  the  relief  took  place.  Si- 
lently they  marched  single  file  through  the  black  woods  with 
its  skeleton  trees,  long  since  stripped  bare  of  life.  The  things 
seemed  to  hold  their  gaunt,  gnarled  limbs  to  the  sky  as  if  to 
call  down  a  curse  on  the  cannon  that  had  torn  them  arm  from 
arm  and  choked  them  with  the  stench  and  smoke  of  battle. 

Huntleigh  strained  his  eyes  into  the  blackness.  An  oc- 
casional shell  burst  into  flame  ahead,  but  was  immediately 
swallowed  up  in  inky  darlmess.  Pad,  pad,  pad!  Soon  they 
met  the  lines  returning.  Tired,  mud-caked,  stumbling  a  bit, 
but  never  a  word  of  greeting  or  well-wishing.  Huntleigh 
shivered  with  excitement.  He  wished  someone  would  speak. 
The  silence  was  too  awful.  Nothing  but  blackness,  ragged 
trees,  and  marchinfOf  men. 
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Soon  they  came  to  the  communication  trenches.  They  were 
just  like  the  ones  in  the  training  camp,  thought  Huntleigh, 
only  muddier.  And  then  at  last  the  longed-for  front-line 
stole  upon  them. 

The  guide  led  them  silently  in.  The  men,  experienced 
fighters,  wasted  no  time  in  finding  their  positions,  and  then 
proceeded  to  make  themselves  as  comfortable  as  possible.  How 
could  they  be  so  calm !  thought  Huntleigh.  He  clambered  up 
on  a  pile  of  sand-bags  and  peered  out  into  ' '  No  Man 's  Land, ' ' 
but  could  make  out  only  tangled  barbed  wire  in  the  darkness. 

At  last  he  made  his  way  to  the  dug-out,  where  he  was  to 
sleep  and  curled  up,  eyes  still  wide  open,  still  eager  with  ex- 
citement. At  last,  however,  they  wavered  and  fell  and  he 
dreamed  of  Rosalyn  and  stars,  and  a  white  thing  that  crept 
into  his  heart,  cold  haunting  fear. 

It  was  two  months  later  that  his  first  order  for  ''over  the 
top"  came.  The  barrage  was  timed  to  a  second,  ana  at  the 
command  he  found  himself  mechanically  climbing  out  and 
into  the  dawn  with  a  living  stream  of  men  into  "No  Man's 
Land." 


It  was  hot,  very  hot.  Little  heat  waves  quivered  and 
danced  deliriously  over  the  white  road,  and  the  leaves  bent 
low  with  their  weight  of  heavy  choking  dust.  Now  and  again 
a  breeze,  as  if  to  mock  one  with  its  promise  of  relief,  swirled 
the  dust  along  the  road  and  from  the  trees  and  fanned  the 
stifling  air  against  one's  cheek.  And  over  all,  the  burning 
sun  glowed  white  like  a  furnace  when  some  dusky,  sweating 
stoker  heaves  coal  into  its  greedy,  panting  jaws. 

Madame  sat  dozing  in  the  big  armchair,  her  cap  tilted 
drunkenly  over  her  long  thin  nose.  Nearby  Marie  stolidly 
pared  potatoes,  her  coarse  red  hands  dexterously  loosing  long 
coiling  ribbons.  A  large  green  fly  bumped  again  and  again 
against  the  window,  buzzing  ceaselessly. 

In  the  distance  the  whir  of  a  motor  drew  near,  and  an 
ambulance  ear  pulled  slowly  up  to  the  cottage.    It  was  white 
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with  dust.  A  surgeon,  hot  and  grimy,  jumped  down  from  the 
front  and  strode  up  to  the  door.    Madame  lurched  stupidly. 

"I've  four  wounded  men  here,"  he  began,  abruptly.  ''Can't 
take  them  any  farther  today  in  this  heat.  Sorry,  but  I  must 
have  this  house  'till  night."  He  turned  and  strode  out  again, 
as  Madame  began  to  whimper  feebly  some  objection  of  its 
being  too  hot. 

Marie  moved  ponderously  to  the  door,  and  watched  the 
driver  and  surgeon  carefully  pull  out  a  bed-like  stretcher  and 
carry  it  to  the  house.  Three  times  she  led  the  way  up  the 
rickety  stairs  and  stolidly  watched  a  feverish  blood-stained 
mass  laid  on  the  bed. 

''These  all  the  beds?" 

"Oui,  Monsieur." 

"Guess  we'll  have  to  leave  the  boy  on  the  stretcher  down- 
stairs." 

They  returned  once  more,  and  gently  set  the  stretcher  in 
the  coolest,  darkest  corner. 

' '  Water ! "    A  mumbled  half -sob  rose  from  the  cot. 

Marie  filled  a  cup  from  the  bucket  on  the  table  and  brought 
it  to  him. 

' '  Mary  have  mercy,  it 's  the  orderly ! ' '  She  started,  and  her 
hot,  red  face  grew  white. 

He  smiled  a  little  as  she  held  the  cup  to  his  lips. 

"Badly  wounded?" 

"My  leg,  it's  gone,"  he  replied,  hollowly.  "I  say,  doctor, 
my  foot,  the  one  that's  gone,  it's  aching  awfully!" 

Marie  terrified,  crossed  herself. 

' '  You  sleep  ! ' '  the  doctor  ordered,  quietly.  ' '  It  '11  be  all 
right  when  you  wake  up." 

He  closed  his  eyes,  and  his  thoughts  swam  dizzily.  Queer 
she  should  be  here,  this  peasant  girl !  What  was  that  buzzing  ? 
It  seemed  to  come  nearer  and  nearer,  then  died  away  slowly. 
It  sounded  like  an  enormous  saw,  cutting  through  naked, 
gaunt-limbed  trees.  Was  that  a  fly  on  the  window?  Buzz, 
buzz,  the  noise  rose  and  fell  deliriously.  Now  it  filled  the 
room  with  its  din,  now  it  was  far  away,  farther,  farther,  al- 
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most  as  far  as  the  stars,  stars  with  palaces  on  them,  all  burn- 
ing white  and  glaring  gold  like  Rosalyn's  hair.  Then  the 
buzzing  ceased.  Far  away  he  heard  people  talking,  talking 
confusedly  and  fast,  and  then  slowly,  each  word  sounding 
like  a  pebble  dropped  from  a  bridge  into  a  stream  below. 
"What  were  they  talking  about?  Oh  yes,  love.  That  cold 
white  Thing  at  his  heart!  They'd  send  it  away.  Was  that 
the  doctor  talking  in  the  distance,  very  far  away  ?  What  was 
he  saying?  He'd  tell  him  how  to  send  the  Thing  out  of  his 
heart.    Yes,  that  was  the  doctor,  his  voice  came  slowly. 

"Yes,  poor  devils,  their  lives  are  wrecked.  They  always 
have  some  women  waiting  back  home,  and  they  always  cheat 
themselves  into  thinking  that  love  will  last,  last  for  their  poor, 
crippled,  mangled  bodies.  They  go  back,  all  of  them,  and 
the  women  never  utter  a  cry.  Just  go  on  day  by  day,  and 
never  let  them  know  that  love  is  dead." 

Buzz,  buzz.  The  Thing  was  fastening  firmer  in  his  heart. 
It  wouldn't  leave.  Perhaps,  it  was  there  forever.  Yes,  that 
was  it,  there  forever! 

The  doctor  and  the  driver  dozed  in  their  chairs.  In  the 
doorway  Marie  silently  watched  the  stars  fade  out  into  morn- 
ing. Huntleigh  stirred  and  she  turned  quickly  and  moved 
clumsily  toward  him. 

''Can  you  write?"  he  inquired,  weakly. 

She  nodded  her  head.  "Do  you  wish  me  to  write  a  letter 
for  you,  Monsieur?" 

"Yes." 

She  brought  a  soiled  envelope  and  grimy  piece  of  paper, 
and  sat  down  ponderously  beside  him,  chewing  the  end  of  her 
pencil. 

"To  Miss  Rosalyn  Mason, 

"Mayfield,  Hampshire,  England. 

"Dear  Rosalyn."  He  watched  her  red  hand  move  slowly 
across  the  paper.    ' '  I  have  fallen  in  love  with  a  young  French 
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girl.     I  know  you  will  release  me  from  any  promises  which 
I  might  have  given  before  coming  over  here. 

' '  Sincerely, 

''Huntleigh." 

In  the  patch  of  sky  through  the  window,  a  star  faded  out 
slowly.  His  eyes  rested  on  it  as  she  laboriously  sealed  the 
envelope. 

'^You  know,  Marie,"  he  laid  his  hand  on  his  heart,  "these 
white  things,  they  put  out  the  stars." 

Marie  gazed  at  him  stolidly. 
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Cfte  poet'iBi  KejBiuttection 

G.  Elanette  Sollitt 

Once,  years  ago,  when  I  was  young — 
The  I  felt  wondrous  wise — 
Life's  madness  made  me  drunk,  and  I 
Became  a  poet. 

I  cannot  tell  just  how  it  came  about, 
But  verses  dripped  from  off  my  pen, 
And  They — that  big,  mysterious  They, 
Liked  the  inanities  I  wrote. 
They  petted  me,  they  told  me  I  was  great. 
And  I — poor  fool ! — I  thought  they  meant  it  all. 
I  let  my  hair  grow  long.    My  ties  flowed  wide. 
My  clothes  were  just  a  trifle  shabby, 
My  eyes  were  sad. 

But  deep  inside  me  was  a  voice  that  said, 
* '  Oh  fool !    Fool  boy !    You  are  no  poet.    Real  poets 
Don't  write  for  Them! 
You  dress,  and  talk,  and  weep,  and  live 
Only  for  Them. 

For  My  sake,  be  a  poet,  and  be  a  man ! ' ' 
It  was  God  speaking  to  my  soul. 
But  I  did  not  perceive  it,  then, 
For  I  supposed  Him  too  far  off,  in  Heaven. 
My  cursed  pen  dripped  verses  still. 
Just  silly  rhymes.    I  thought  they  sounded  well. 
But  presently  I  found  myself  alone. 
They  had  all  turned  their  eyes  to  other  toys, 
And  I  was  dropped — forgotten,  like  all  fads. 
Fool  that  I  was,  I  thought  my  life  was  spoiled. 
I  was  dramatic — tore  my  hair,  and  wept ! 
But  actors  need  an  audience.    I  turned 
To  those  who  were,  before  my  folly,  friends. 
Friends  ?    They  had  forgotten  me  as  I  had  them. 
Not  one  was  left.    I  was  alone.    Alone ! 
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Then  I  remembered  One  forgotten  Friend. 

Forgotten?     Yes,  but  One  who  ne'er  forgets — 

That  friendly  Voice  that  spoke  within  my  heart. 

To  Him  I  turned. 

I  wrote  as  I  had  scorned  to  write  before, 

For  Him  and  for  myself — no  thought  of  Them ! 

I  was  a  different  man.    Free !    Free,  at  last ! 

Those  wasted  years  when  I  had  feared  to  soar, 

Lest  I  should  rise  to  heights  beyond  Their  sight, 

Were  over,  now,  for  good, 

And  tho  I  had  grown  old,  my  heart  was  young. 

I  was  at  last  a  poet — and,  please  God, 

A  man! 
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**Bemembcr  tl)e  Daton'* 

Mary  Jones  Nixon 

THERE  was  hatred  and  cruelty  in  the  fierce  glare  of  the 
sun  which  beat  down  upon  the  sandy  waste,  shriveling 
the  bodies  and  souls  of  men.  There  was  hatred  and 
cruelty,  too,  in  the  maddening  roar  of  the  guns,  and  the  sharp 
crackling  of  the  shells,  crushing  out  the  reason  and  the  lives 
of  men.  An  object  so  near  the  color  of  the  sand  itself,  that 
the  eye  could  hardly  distinguish  its  form  and  continually  lost 
it,  was  moving  slowly  toward  the  low  hills  whose  outlines 
wavered  against  the  horizon,  so  intense  was  the  heat. 

It  was  Braithwaite,  the  English  spy,  and  his  only  hope  of 
safety  lay  in  reaching  his  hiding  place  in  the  hills  before 
night.  The  plans  of  the  enemy's  strong  hold  which  he  had 
drawn  had  made  it  possible  for  his  countrymen  to  direct  their 
fire  most  effectively.  The  Huns  retreating  before  their  fire, 
were  coming  in  this  direction.  He  must  reach  his  hiding  place 
before  they  came  sweeping  down  the  plain.  To  his  sun-  and 
shell-crazed  brain  the  hills  seemed  to  advance  and  retreat 
before  him.  Mechanically  he  plodded  on,  never  stopping, 
never  thinking,  his  eyes  steadily  fixed  before  him,  straining 
every  nerve.  He  knew  he  could  reach  the  hills,  that  it  meant 
calling  upon  the  reserve  forces  of  his  physical  strength  and 
will  power;  never  for  a  moment  did  he  allow  the  idea  of 
failure  to  enter  his  mind.  So  it  had  been  from  the  first,  his 
great  determination  and  his  high  sense  of  duty  had  made  it 
possible  to  endure  all  things. 

On  reaching  the  hills,  he  went  first  to  the  water-hole,  and 
in  spite  of  his  burning  thirst,  drank  slowly  a  little  water  at  a 
time,  as  he  knew  was  best.  It  was  his  duty  to  keep  himself 
physically  fit  for  his  great  work.  It  was  a  temptation  to  fall 
asleep  there,  lulled  by  the  terrible  throbbing  in  his  head. 
With  a  tremendous  effort,  he  aroused  himself  and  climbed 
dizzily  up  to  his  hiding  place,  a  small  hollow  in  the  hillside, 
whose  approach  was  hidden  by  a  large  boulder. 
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Within  the  cave  he  sank  to  the  ground,  utterly  exhausted. 
His  long  muscular  body  filled  the  length  of  the  cave.  The 
shadow  fell  upon  a  face  which  might  have  been  considered 
handsome  once  in  a  ballroom,  out  here  now,  it  was  merely  the 
face  of  a  strong  man,  still  young,  yet  bearing  lines  of  physical 
suffering  and  mental  conflict.  If  the  expression  of  the  face, 
of  the  eyes  especially,  was  that  of  a  visionary,  it  was  also  that 
01  a  man  who  did  things. 

As  he  lay  there  he  was  thinking  of  his  work.  "Was  it  worth 
the  denial,  the  suffering  he  had  undergone?  Had  he  really 
done  anything  after  all?  These  questions  had  come  to  him 
before  and  he  had  settled  them  finally,  he  thought,  but  this 
afternoon  they  confronted  him  with  an  unusual  force  and  per- 
sistence. The  countless  days  of  wandering  in  an  enemy  coun- 
try in  withering  heat  with  little  food  and  the  interminable 
nights  of  listening  to  the  unknown  sounds  of  the  desert  which 
seemed  to  betray  lurking  enemies,  had  wrought  their  under- 
mining influence  upon  the  body  and  mind  of  the  young  man. 
He  had  lost  all  trace  of  time.  Whether  it  was  Sunday  or 
Wednesday,  he  could  not  tell.  It  seemed  ages  since  he  had 
been  clean  and  cool,  tasted  real  food  or  talked  to  a  friend. 
The  maddening  roar  of  the  guns  and  the  foreboding  silence 
of  the  desert  had  become  alike  hateful  to  him. 

His  only  real  companion,  was  the  book  which  he  was  writ- 
ing. It  had  grown  dearer  and  dearer  to  him.  One  could  not 
pass  through  such  experiences  as  his,  and  endure  them  alone. 
Then,  too,  he  wanted  to  give  to  the  world  the  things  he  had 
learned  in  passing  through  horror  and  despair  and  finding 
peace  and  contentment.  This  latter  thought  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  his  mind  and  so  he  poured  forth  his  soul  into  his  book. 
This  afternoon,  as  he  leaned  against  the  wall  of  the  cave  in 
the  shadow  sheltered  from  the  terrible  glare  of  the  sun,  he 
felt  that  he  must  hurry  to  finish  it.  He  had  a  premonition 
that  the  end,  for  him,  was  approaching.  A  short  time  ago  the 
thought  would  have  given  him  a  feeling  of  peace,  even  of 
joy,  but  now,  where  was  his  hearty  acquiescence  in  his  lot, 
his  contentment  ?    The  old  questions  struck  him  with  renewed 
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force.  Was  it  worth  while?  Had  he  done  anything?  He 
was  not  ready  for  the  end  yet.  He  could  not  finish  his  book, 
feeling  in  this  way.    Hope  was  to  be  its  message,  not  despair. 

There  was  a  feverish  light  in  his  eyes,  a  throbbing  in  his 
temples.  Utter  weariness,  expressed  itself  in  every  line  of  his 
face  and  body.  He  could  hear  the  guns  faintly  in  the  distance 
and  see  the  clouds  of  smoke  arising.  ' '  God  ! "  he  exclaimed, 
half  aloud,  "the  noise,  the  horror,  the  long  drawn-out  suffer- 
ing— Why?  The  clouds  of  smoke  arising  from  the  battle-field 
bear  a  hundred,  a  thousand  souls — Where  ?  ' '  From  the  great 
deep  to  the  great  deep,"  musing,  he  fell  asleep. 

While  he  slept,  the  noise  of  battle  rose  louder,  fiercer — then 
suddenly  died  away.  But  Braithwaite  was  unconscious  of  it 
all;  he  had  been  lifted  into  another  world,  cool,  refreshing, 
happy.  He  awoke  with  the  consciousness  of  a  peace  in  his 
heart,  the  like  of  which  he  had  never  before  experienced.  The 
silence  and  the  coolness  sent  a  thrill  of  drowsy  thankfulness 
through  him.  Lying  still,  he  opened  his  eyes  and  saw  the 
stars.  They  seemed  to  tell  him  all  was  well.  Night  had 
blotted  out  the  hideous  day.  There  were  no  lurking  shadows 
iu  his  dreams.  Reaching  out  he  touched  his  book,  and  drew 
it  to  him.  The  moonlight  touched  a  smile  on  his  face  as  he 
murmured : 

"  God's  in  his  heaven 

All's  right  with  the  world." 

And  fell  asleep  again  with  the  book  clasped  to  his  side. 

It  was  bright  day  when  he  awoke,  but  the  spirit  of  the  night 
remained  with  him.  What  did  it  matter  if  the  end  was  near? 
He  could  finish  his  message  no^v  for  in  the  night  the  peace  he 
sought  had  slipped  into  his  soul.  Taking  up  his  pen,  he 
began  to  write : 

"When  the  end  comes,  one  does  not  despair.  To  have 
thrown  oneself  whole-heatedly  into  the  game,  to  have  played 
one's  part  for  all  it  is  worth,  having  seen  a  grim  and  un- 
happy necessity  transformed  into  a  golden  opportunity,  the 
opportunity  that  shows  itself  once  in  a  lifetime,  is  to  have 
lived  the  deepest,  to  have  gained  the  most  that  life  offers.    In 
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putting  himself  into  a  cause  which  has  for  its  aim  the  securing 
of  greater  happiness  for  the  world,  a  man  gains  something 
which  the  limitations  and  tragedies  of  life  cannot  take  from 
him.  In  losing  his  life  he  finds  it,  in  sinking  himself  in  a 
great  cause,  he  finds  the  only  real  happiness — that  which 
comes  from  knowing  that  he  has  done  his  own  work  well. 

"Men,  thought  to  be  hardened  to  the  suffering  of  the  world, 
flame  with  indignation  at  the  wrongs  of  Belgium  and  France, 
and  give  their  lives  that  such  may  never  be  repeated.  Thq 
youth,  who  before  acknowledged  no  authority,  voluntarily  sub^ 
mits  to  a  great  will  in  a  great  cause,  and  risks  his  life  to  bring 
back  a  fallen  leader  from  '  No  Man 's  Land. '  i    > 

"He  who  loses  his  life,  finds  it.  Death  is  only  an  incident 
ir.  the  life  of  the  soul.  Those  to  whom  death  unlocks  the  doors 
which  shut  man  out  from  the  greatest  wisdom,  the  full  realiza-r 
tion  of  the  great  plan  conceived  in  the  mind  of  God,  which 
pervades  all  things " 

Here  Braithwaite  gave  a  start  as  a  man  suddenly  awaken- 
ing. He  rose  to  his  feet  listening,  a  puzzling  expression  on  his 
face.  In  the  distance  down  the  plain  there  came  the  mo^ 
notonous  tread  of  infantry,  the  hum  of  motors  and  the  thud  of 
horses '  hoofs.  ' '  Great  God ! "  he  exclaimed,  ' '  While  I  've  been 
dreaming,  things  have  been  happening !  What  ?  By  last  night 
the  British  were  to  have  taken  the  trenches,  driving  the  Boehes 
back  before  them."  He  stopped.  One  glance  at  the  plain, 
showed  that  no  retreating  army  had  passed  in  the  night.  Sup- 
pose the  British  had  failed,  then  his  work,  the  long  days  of 
peril  and  suffering  had  been  in  vain.  Was  the  army  coming 
down  the  plain  the  advancing  British  or  the  retreating  Huns  ? 
He  was  afraid  of  what  the  glasses  would  reveal,  standing 
with  every  muscle  tense,  he  adjusted  them.  He  saw  thQ 
Huns  retreating  quietly  in  perfect  order,  and  no  fire  from  the 
British !  Slowly  the  truth  came  to  him.  The  British  lacked 
ammunition  to  follow  up  their  gain.    The  Huns  would  retreat 

until  reinforcements  came  up,  and  then .     He  leaned 

against  the  rock,  overcome  for  the  moment.  Then  suddenly  he 
drew  himself  up  defiantly.     "Then  the  British  will  recover, 
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we're  right,  we  can't  fail,  we  won't!" 

But  the  Germans  advanced  steadily,  straight  to  the  hills. 
Would  they  stop  or  would  they  go  on?  If  they  did  stop,  rein- 
forcements were  expected  by  morning,  he  was  lost,  there  was 
no  way  of  escape.  Still  he  might  lie  low  and  not  be  discovered. 
There  was  always  hope. 

Impatiently  he  awaited  his  fate.  How  slowly  they  came! 
He  picked  up  his  book.  Someway  he  had  felt  that  it  was  the 
expression  of  his  life,  his  soul  which  should  live  after  him, 
that  the  end  should  come  to  him  with  its  completion.  Was  it 
nearly  completed?  He  was  not  conscious  of  what  he  had 
just  written.  As  he  turned  the  pages  he  understood.  It  was 
almost  finished !  His  personality  had  expressed  itself.  It  did 
not  seem  such  a  great  work,  but  he  was  proud  of  it.  Then, 
too,  he  wondered  if  he  realized  how  great  it  might  be,  how 
much  it  might  mean  to  somebody,  somevrhere.  Certainly  it 
was  a  message  of  hope  coming  from  one  who  had  endured 
much,  a  revelation  of  the  peace  and  the  ' '  right  with  God ' '  feel- 
ing of  the  suffering  and  dying  soldiers,  which  might  soften 
the  poignancy  of  the  grief  of  those  who  wait  and  mourn.  It 
might  be  a  comfort  to  the  struggling  soul,  confused  by  the 
great  turmoil,  who  still  alternately  hoped  and  despaired.  He 
wished,  too,  that  it  might  be  an  inspiration  to  the  world  to 
continue  the  work  begun.  He  thrilled  at  the  thought.  His 
book  could  not  be  tossed  lightly  aside.  He  had  given  up  all 
and  had  gained  much.  He  knew  the  gain  had  been  worth  the 
sacrifice.  This  was  his  message,  his  very  soul  which  he  had 
put  into  his  book.    And  it  was  almost  done ! 

The  nojse  grew  louder,  nearer.  He  raised  his  glasses.  The 
army  had  reached  the  hills.  It  had  stopped !  From  Ms  li 'dhig 
place,  he  watched.  They  were  beginning  preparations  for  de- 
fense. Then  they  expected  a  British  attack !  There  was  hope 
if  he  could  only  escape  to  the  British  lines  before  he  was  dis- 
covered. 

All  the  long,  hot  afternoon  he  watched  and  waited.  Toward 
evening,  he  became  conscious  of  a  terrible  thirst,  which  in- 
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creased  as  time  went  on.  To  go  to  the  spring,  meant  certain 
discovery  in  the  daylight,  he  must  wait  until  dark. 

Throughout  the  long  hours,  he  listened  to  the  preparations 
for  defense,  the  buzz  of  motors,  the  movement  of  guns  and  the 
dull  thud  of  entrenching  tools  striking  the  sand.  Finally  the 
night  descended  again.  The  darkness  was  black,  impenetrable 
and  still.  He  must  go  for  water,  before  the  moon  rose.  Cau- 
tiously he  crept  from  his  hiding  place,  and  made  his  way 
slowly  toward  the  spring. 

The  coolness  of  the  water,  gave  him  new  strength  and  hope. 
As  he  started  back  up  the  hillside,  he  unloosed  a  stone.  It 
rolled  down  rapidly,  displacing  others.  The  mass  struck  the 
water  with  a  loud  splash.  He  lay  flat  against  the  ground, 
afraid  to  breathe  lest  the  darkness  should  yield  up  lurking 
enemies.  Looking  down,  he  saw  a  light  reflected  in  the  water. 
It  was  approaching.  He  must  reach  the  top  before  the  bearer 
came  to  the  spring.  He  began  to  climb  again,  other  stones 
fell.  To  his  sharpened  senses,  the  sound  seemed  to  tear  the 
silence,  awakening  a  hundred  echoes. 

* '  Halt !  "Who  goes  there  ? ' '  challenged  a  hoarse  voice. 

The  light  came  towards  him  rapidly.  The  crunch  of  heavy 
army  boots  hitting  the  sand  in  quick  strides,  struck  his  ear. 
There  was  no  way  of  escape.  The  Germans  were  everywhere. 
A  struggle  was  worse  than  useless.  He  was  caught !  With  a 
fast-beatingi  heart  and  quickened  breath,  he  rose  to  his  feet 
and  waited.  The  man  in  the  boots  approached,  and  threw  his 
light  upon  a  tall  soldierly  figure,  whose  eyes  shone  fearlessly. 

"English  pig,  what  have  you  to  say  for  yourself?"  de- 
manded the  man  behind  the  light. 

'  *  Lieutenant  Braithwaite,  late  of  the  British  Aero  Squadron, 
at  your  service,"  replied  the  young  Englishman,  gravely,  yet 
with  a  hint  of  mockery  in  his  voice. 

The  attitude  of  the  man  filled  the  Hun  with  unwilling  ad- 
miration. Another  stepped  forth  from  the  darkness.  Braith- 
waite allowed  himself  to  be  searched.  Discovering  no  im- 
portant papers,  they  were  dissatisfied  and  exchanged  signifi- 
cant glances.    The  first  turned  to  the  captive. 
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"You  have  papers  concealed  in  your  den.    Conduct  us '* 

Without  waiting  for  him  to  finish,  Braithwaite  turned  and 
pointed  up  the  hill. 

**We  accompany  you,  but  beware,  we  guard  against  strat- 
agem," continued  the  Hun,  with  a  searching  glance. 

Silently  they  climbed  to  the  cave,  Braithwaite  walking 
before  with  the  light  upon  him.  On  reaching  the  boulder,  the 
first  soldier  left  Braithwaite  in  charge  of  the  other  and 
entered  the  cave.  He  soon  returned,  carrying  the  papers  he 
found  there — only  the  ill-fated  book  and  a  half -finished  letter. 
He  walked  around  the  cave  and  emitted  a  grunt  of  satisfac- 
tion.   They  started  out  again  into  the  night. 

It  was  not  long  before  they  arrived  at  their  destination. 
Braithwaite  stood  a  little  apart  calmly  surveying  the  scene 
with  a  slight  show  of  interest,  while  a  tall  squarely-built  man, 
a  true  type  of  the  impassive  militaristic  round-head,  examined 
his  papers.  As  he  read  the  bewildered  look  upon  his  face 
darkened  into  a  sneer. 

' '  These  papers  are  of  no  importance  ! "  he  announced.  ' '  This 
fellow  is  a  spy,  yesterday's  route  is  explained.  The  British 
were  informed  of  our  strength  and  position,  but  they  gained 
little  with  great  loss.  They  lack  ammunition.  Tomorrow  we 
crush  them  ! ' ' 

Braithwaite  listening,  grew  tense  with  anger.  The  British 
crushed !  The  dawn  would  tell.  They  would  not  fail.  He  felt 
no  anxiety  concerning  his  own  fate,  he  appeared  hardly  inter- 
ested. ' '  I  have  only  one  request, ' '  he  said,  quietly,  ' '  I  wish  to 
finish  the  book  and  the  letter.    It  will  not  take  long. ' ' 

A  ripple  of  malevolent  cunning,  passed  over  the  face  of  the 
Hun  officer.  The  nobleness  of  the  man  before  him  awakened 
all  the  slumbering  wickedness  within  him.  So  this  man  had 
seen  a  vision,  and  was  leaving  a  message  to  the  world,  which 
cast  out  fear  and  brought  joy  and  peace.  He  hated  the  young 
Briton  standing  there,  who  seemed  unconscious  of  his  presence, 
save  for  the  one  quiet  request  which  even  now  seemed  for- 
gotten. He  came  close  to  Braithwaite,  and  said  in  a  voice 
maliciously     exultant,     yet    controlled,     ''Your    request     is 
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granted.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  rob  the  world  of  such  a  mes- 
sage. One's  mind  works  well  in  the  still  night  hours.  It  is  a 
time  conducive  to  reflection,  but — remember  the  dawn!" 

*' Remember  the  dawn!"  The  words  intended  to  grip  the 
Englishman's  heart,  with  paralyzing  terror,  filled  him  with  a 
feeling  of  exultation.  There  was  an  expression  on  his  face, 
which  the  other  could  not  fathom,  a  hint  of  a  triumphant 
smile  about  the  lips,  in  the  eyes. 

As  he  stood  regarding  Braithwaite,  a  decision  formed  in  the 
mind  of  the  Hun,  a  crafty  light  flared  from  his  face 
for  an  instant,  then  settled  in  his  eyes,  leaving  only 
a  sinister  glow.  He  surveyed  the  man  before  him  with  a 
long  insidious  gaze,  probing  for  a  weak  spot,  but  the  tense 
figure  and  impregnable  face  of  the  other  resisted  all  such  ef- 
fort. He  took  a  step  forward,  hate  expressed  in  every  line  of 
his  body.  The  eyes  of  the  Englishman  met  his  fearlessly,  un- 
falteringly, they  seemed  to  sink  deep  within  him,  to  search 
his  very  soul  and  to  wonder  at  the  evil  therein.  He  turned 
away  and  spoke  in  low  tones  to  the  first  officer.  They  ex- 
changed meaning  glances.  The  latter  approached  Braithwaite 
and  led  him  away. 

At  last  he  was  alone  again.  The  sounds  of  the  preparations 
for  defense  and  the  monotonous  tread  of  the  guards  seemed 
very  faint  and  far  away.  '  *  Remember  the  dawn. ' '  The  words 
rang  in  his  ears.  There  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  He  must 
hurry  to  finish  the  book.    Again  he  took  up  his  pen. 

' '  Hitherto  men  have  spent  their  lives  devoting  all  their  best 
energies  to  causes  which  come  to  seem  mistaken  and  futile  with 
the  years.  We  have  awakened  to  the  fact  that  there  is  one 
cause  which  stirs  the  blood  and  gives  life  a  direction,  a  pur- 
pose which  rescues  it  from  emptiness  and  gives  it  positive 
worth.  This  cause  is  the  age-long  war  against  evil  which 
crushes  out  the  happiness  and  lives  of  our  fellow  men.  It  is  a 
challenge  which  comes  down  through  the  ages,  an  unending 
summons  to  duty,  the  real  service  of  God.  There  is  a  comrade- 
ship in  it — we  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  saints  and 
heroes  of  all  races  and  times  who  have  awakened  to  the  con- 
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scioTisness  of  the  meaning  of  the  Great  Spirit  of  Love,  whose 
words  ring  down  through  ages,  'Whosoever  shall  lay  down  his 
life  for  my  sake  shall  find  it, '  '  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than 
this — that  he  lay  down  his  life  for  his  fellowmen.' 

''Having  tasted  this  deepest  joy  of  service,  we  dedicate  our 
volume  of  history  to  the  unborn  generations  in  letters  of 
blood." 

His  book  was  finished!  He  rose  to  his  feet,  and  stretched 
out  his  arms.  He  could  hardly  restrain  a  shout.  How  often 
he  had  been  faint  with  apprehension  lest  he  should  die  before 
he  could  finish  his  work !  Now  come  what  might,  his  life  had 
found  expression,  an  expression  worthy  of  the  greatest 
sacrifice.  It  was  worth  while.  He  had  done  something. 
Those  questions  could  trouble  him  no  more. 

Another  thought  came  to  him.  Suppose  the  British  should 
come !  Out  beyond  the  pick,  pick,  pick,  and  the  dull  thud 
of  trench  digging,  they  might  even  now  be  stealing  up  the 
plain.  He  might  yet  be  safe.  They  would  come,  he  was 
certain  of  it,  they  never  failed.  But  there  was  another  cer- 
tainty in  his  mind,  which  put  aw^ay  the  thought.  Surely  they 
would  come,  but  too  late  to  save  him.  But  what  of  that? 
The  dawn  which  should  see  his  life  put  out,  would  be  a  dawn 
ot"'  victory  for  the  Great  Cause — and  he  was  leaving  his 
message. 

"Remember  the  dawn."  The  words  sent  a  feeling  of  rest- 
fulness  through  him.  Gradually  he  lost  consciousness  of  the 
world  about  him,  and  drifted  into  another.  There  was  a 
smile  on  his  face  as  images  of  the  things  he  had  loved  in  life 
passed  before  him,  green  meadows  lifting  up  myriads  of  daf- 
fodils to  -the  sun,  the  mellow  tones  of  an  organ  filling  a  great 
cathedral,  the  coolness  and  solitude  of  a  primaeval 
forest,  the  freshness  of  a  spring  breeze  laden  with  the 
fragrance  of  an  English  apple  orchard,  the  pealing  of  church 
bells  on  a  still  summer  morning,  the  sun  breaking  over  the 
hills  in  the  morning,  the  calls  of  birds  and  the  stir  of  awaken- 
ing life,  the  sun  sinking  down  behind  the  hills  in  the  evening, 
the  cow-bells  tinkling  and  the  mother  singing  to  her  child,  the 
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lights  of  a  great  city  gleaming  in  the  darkness,  the  thrill  of 
contact  with  hurrying  crowds,  the  silence  of  the  falling  snow, 
and  the  soft  moon  shedding  its  silvery  radiance  over  a  white 
world.  When  he  awoke,  there  was  a  wistfulness  in  his  eyes, 
a  suggestion  of  sadness.  Had  he  lost  all  these  joys,  so  simple, 
yet  among  the  greatest  things  life  offers?  No,  they  were 
become  a  part  of  the  soul  which  they  had  developed  within 
him,  nothing  was  lost. 

There  comes  a  pause  between  the  dark  and  the  daylight, 
when  Nature  seems  to  hesitate  and  hold  her  breath  before  en- 
tering upon  a  new  day,  inevitable,  uncertain.  Slowly,  al- 
most imperceptible,  the  landscape  emerges  from  the  darkness. 
The  mist  breaks  away  from  the  hills  and  rolls  back  over  the 
plains.  Braithwaite  sat  motionless  in  the  solemn  hush  of  the 
cold,  gray  dawn,  broken  only  by  the  monotonous  tread  of  the 
guards.  The  grayness  took  on  a  warmer  hue  in  the  east,  a 
faint  breeze  disturbed  the  still  air,  the  earth  gave  a  first 
awakening  stir.  There  was  a  suppressed  thrill  of  expectancy 
pervading  all.  The  men  in  the  trenches  awaited  an  attack, 
nature  brightened  in  anticipation  of  the  full  glory  of  the 
dawn,  and  a  lone  man  sitting  with  his  head  bowed  in  his  arms, 
awaited  another  dawn,  likewise  preceded  by  darkness,  inevi- 
table, uncertain. 

He  was  aroused  by  the  entrance  of  the  guard.  Taking  up 
his  papers,  he  followed  the  man  in  silence,  until  he  stood  be- 
fore the  round-headed  Hun  officer  who  was  calmly  smoking, 
indifferent  to  the  scene  about  him.  Everything  was  in  read- 
iness for  his  execution.  The^  men  of  the  firing  squad  stood 
apart,  leaning  on  their  guns.  A  man  standing  near,  held  a 
folded  kerchief.  The  Hun  surveyed  the  young  Briton,  who 
stood  looking  beyond  him  far  into  the  dim  grayness,  with  an 
inexplicable  expression.  "To  hell  with  his  damned  indiffer- 
ence ! "  he  muttered.  As  he  approached  Braithwaite,  he  could 
hardly  maintain  his  composure,  so  fierce  was  the  hatred  which 
burned  within  him. 

"The  letter  and  the  book — you  have  finished  them,  I  take 
itr' 
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Braithwaite  nodded  in  silence. 

'*I  shall  take  care  of  them  for  you,"  continued  the  Hun. 

Braithwaite  holding  up  the  letter,  smiled  wistfully.  lie 
turned  the  pages  of  his  book  thoughtfully,  then  handed  both 
to  the  man  before  him.  ''You  are  very  kind,"  he  was  saying, 
quietly,  when  glancing  up,  he  caught  a  fiendish  gleam  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Hun.     He  gave  a  start. 

The  officer  drew  back  a  pace.  "So?"  he  questioned  with  an 
inhuman  laugh.  Lifting  the  lighted  cigar  from  his  mouth,  he 
touched  it  to  the  papers.  With  an  expression,  in  which  was 
concentrated  all  the  force  of  hate  and  evil  since  the  world 
began,  he  watched  the  smoke  rise  upward. 

A  look  of  inexpressible  anguish  passed  over  the  face  of  the 
Englishman,  then  he  grew  tense  with  anger.  He  leapt  forward. 
The  Hun  drew  back.  Two  soldiers  sprang  to  Braithwaite 's 
side  and  held  him  fast.  He  ceased  to  struggle,  but  there  shone 
from  his  face  the  spirit  of  the  age  long  strife,  the  doom  of 
evil  before  which  the  Hun  cringed.  ' '  Remember  the  dawn ! ' ' 
He  repeated  the  cruel  words  of  the  other  in  accents  almost 
prophetic.  A  breeze  from  out  the  cool  misty  distance  touched 
his  forehead,  and  a  feeling  of  calm  came  over  him. 

A  few  minutes  later,  a  quick  succession  of  shots  shattered 
the  silence,  reverberating  from  hill  to  hill.  Out  of  the  still 
grayness  of  the  West  came  back  an  echo  which  deepened  into 
a  deafening  roar.  A  rain  of  bursting  shells  fell  upon  the 
hills.    The  British  had  not  failed. 

A  searing  breath,  hot  as  the  glow  from  living  coals,  swept 
in  from  the  desert.  In  the  East,  the  dawn  flamed  fiercely  red, 
threatening. 
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PipejBi  0'  pan 

Isabel  W.  Godwin,  '21 

I  lay  in  a  little  quiet  nook, 

'Neath  the  shade  of  an  old  oak  tree. 

And  watched  the  shadows  that  came  and  went. 
That  came  and  then  turned  to  flee. 

Quite  suddenly  then  a  wild  sweet  sound 

Was  borne  on  the  breeze  to  me, 
It  seemed  to  come  from  the  sky  above 

Thru  the  leaves  of  that  old  oak  tree. 

I  glanced  around  to  catch  the  sound. 

And  a  face  looked  down  on  me, 
A  laughing  face,  a  mocking  face, 

Thru  the  leaves  of  that  old  oak  tree. 

One  glance,  one  smile,  and  I  followed  her 
To  the  notes  of  the  Pipes  o'  Pan. 

The  wild  sweet  music  led  me  on 
Away  from  the  haunts  of  man. 

Away  to  the  haunts  of  the  nymphs  and  fauns. 
To  the  dells  where  the  sunbeams  play. 

Where  the  fairies  dance  the  whole  night  thru, 
And  sing  thru  the  live-long  day. 

At  the  call  of  the  Pipes  the  fairies  came, 
For  my  guide  was  the  queen  of  the  clan, 

Obeyed  and  adored  by  her  subjects  true. 
The  child  of  the  great  god  Pan. 

They  took  me  down  thru  fairy  caves, 

Thru  their  homes  filled  with  gems  so  rare. 

The  pride  and  joy  of  their  fairy  hearts. 
The  jewels  they  so  rarely  wear. 
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Then  out  in  the  warm  sunny  air  again, 
And  the  whole  scene  changed  itself . 

Every  flower  was  a  laughing  fay, 
And  every  leaf  an  elf. 

Then  circled  they  all  around  their  queen, 
And  danced  till  the  woodland  rang 

With  their  clear  glad  shouts  and  laughter  gay 
And  the  fairy  songs  they  sang. 

The  song  of  the  Pipes  began  again. 

And  the  fairies  danced  away . 
Dancing  and  singing  they  went,  till  I 

Was' alone  in  the  closing  day. 

I  awoke,  and  the  song  of  the  mocking-bird 

Was  borne  on  the  breeze  to  me, 
The  clear,  sweet  notes  of  the  mocking-bird 

Thru  the  leaves  of  that  old  oak  tree. 
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Booft  metJtetJj 

Virginia  Jane  Merrell 
"A  STUDENT  IN  ARMS"— Hankey 

LITERARY  genius  is  always  striving  for  originality, 
though  at  the  present  time  it  seems  well  night  too  late 
to  find  strictly  original  subject  matter.  The  great 
world  war  has  had  a  striking  influence  on  the  literature  of  the 
time.  War  is  always  an  incentive  to  art,  it  breaks  down  and 
builds  up,  it  changes  both  form  and  thought.  A  certain 
sameness  is  becoming  evident  among  the  books  on  the  war. 
The  publishers  have  been  crying  out  for  something  different, 
something  with  a  "smack"  of  originality.  "A  Student  in 
Arms"  is  written  by  a  man  of  superior  genius.  He  seems  to 
have  been  bom  an  original  thinker,  at  least  a  thinker  for 
himself. 

In  reading  the  book,  we  catch  ourselves  saying,  "Why,  these 
are  my  views,  but  I  didn't  know  how  to  express  them!"  The 
book  is  not  forced,  but  Hankey  has  a  gift  of  conducting  his 
ideas  to  the  reader  untainted  by  euphuism  or  form.  It  is 
the  light  of  common  day,  but  shed  somehow  with  a  difference. 
The  "Student  in  Anns,"  is  himself  a  critic  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word.  He  has  studied  the  men  at  the  front,  and  in  his 
book  he  tries  to  show  the  nation  what  kind  of  men  it  is  sending 
t'  the  trenches.  As  one  of  them,  Hankey  is  in  a  position  to 
render  true  judgment.  Their  faults  as  well  as  their  virtues 
are  laid  before  the  reader.  Still  the  reader  cannot  help 
realizing  the  noble  spirit  in  which  these  men  give  their  * '  all, '  * 
and  mankind  takes  an  exalted  place  in  our  opinion. 

Many  of  the  war  books  are  written  in  English,  so  crude  that 
it  is  distasteful  to  the  finer  instincts.  Some  think  it  is  neces- 
sary to  impart  to  the  reader  the  meaning  of  war  in  the 
language  of  the  camps.  The  "Student  in  Arms,"  is  written 
in  plain,  simple,  direct  English,  that  is  not  distasteful  and 
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that  suits  the  subject  matter.  Many  camp  phrases  are  em- 
ployed, and  a  good  deal  of  slang  is  used,  becaiLse'  these  are 
necessary  to  convey  to  the  reader  some  facts  that  the  author 
wishes  to  bring  out.  We  enjoy  feeling  that  we  know  the 
common  speech  of  the  soldiers. 

The  book  is  a  series  of  essays,  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  all 
dealing  with  the  cause  and  effect  of  the  war.  Such  titles  as 
''Kitchener's  Army,"  "The  Beloved  Captain,"  **An  English- 
man Philosophizes,"  "The  Army  and  the  Universities," 
"Flowers  of  Flanders,"  and  "Heroes  and  Heroics,"  suggest 
the  reason  for  the  general  appeal  to  the  public.  These  chap- 
ters or  essays  are  all  short,  and  hold  very  well  to  the  rules  of 
the  informal  essay. 

The  "Student  in  Arms"  did  not  save  the  best  till  the  last. 
His  first  essay,  entitled  "Kitchener's  Army,"  is  a  clever  bit 
of  prose,  written  in  the  first  person.  He  immediately  wins  the 
reader  with  "We're  Kitchener's  Army  and  we  don't  care  if  it 
snows  ink!"  The  chapter  called  "An  Experiment  in  Democ- 
racy," gives  the  author  a  chance  to  prove  that  the  army  is 
made  up  of  men  having  "Diversities  of  Gifts,  but  the  Same 
Spirit,"  Hankey  gives  us  some  hope  that  this  "Experiment 
in  Democracy"  may  prove  a  success.  At  the  close  he  says, 
"If  at  this  hour  of  crisis  the  women,  too,  have  seen  a  wider 
vision  of  natural  unity  and  learned  the  more  Catholic  charity, 
the  future  is,  indeed,  radiant  with  hope." 

"Discipline  and  Leadership"  discloses  the  true  relation  be- 
tween soldiers  and  officers.  Both  sides  of  the  question  are 
taken  up  from  an  unbiased  view,  since  Hankey  had  the  honor 
of  being  in  both  classes.  After  much  thought,  he  has  drawn 
the  conclusion  that  "though  it  is  a  fine  thing  w^hen  men  trust 
their  leader,  and  will  follow  him  anywhere,  it  is  a  still  finer 
thing  when  they  will  stand  by  any  leader,  whether  they  know 
him  or  not."    It  is  the  fruit  of  perfect  discipline. 

In  the  next  division,  "A  Student  in  Arms,"  rests  us  from 
his  philosophy,  to  bring  in  a  bit  of  pathos  in  the  story  of 
"The  Beloved  Captain."  It  is  told  in  a  direct  manner  as  if 
he  were  telling  it  to  some  interested  friend.     The  news  of 
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Hankey's  death  on  the  Western  Front,  in  1916,  loses  part  of 
its  sting,  when  we  remember  his  words,  "Anyway,  in  that 
faith  let  me  die,  if  death  should  come  my  way  and  so  I  think, 
shall  I  die  content." 

In  "The  Indignity  of  Labor"  and  "The  Religion  of  the 
Inarticulate,"  he  gathers  up  the  threads  of  various  ideas  into 
one  spool  of  clear,  concise  statements.  "The  Cockney  "War- 
rior, ' '  is  one  of  the  most  charming  parts  of  the  book.  Here  the 
author  brings  a  bit  of  delightful  local  color  into  play,  and  we 
cannot  but  agree  that  the  best  attitude  towards  the  Germans 
is,  ' '  They  can 't  'elp  theirselves. "  It  is  so  similar  to  ' '  Father, 
forgive  them,  they  know  not  what  they  do." 

If  there  is  any  doubt  implied  from  the  title,  "A  Student  in 
Arms,"  justifies  himself  in  the  use  by  the  essays,  "Of  Some 
Who  Were  Lost  and  Afterwards  Were  Found,"  "An  Eng- 
lishman Prays,"  "An  Englishman  Philosophizes,"  and  "The 
Army  and  the  Universities."  They  show  that  he  not  only 
is  a  student  of  humanity,  but  that  he  has  a  knowledge  of  the 
Bible  and  Academic  curricula.  He  quotes  freely  from  French 
and  Latin. 

"A  Sense  of  the  Dramatic,"  is  rather  puzzling.  It  is  such 
an  abstract  thing  to  define.  Hankey  tells  us  "Undoubtedly, 
prayer  is  the  highest  form  of  exercising  this  sense  of  the 
dramatic."  But  he  cannot  come  to  any  very  definite  con- 
clusion of  what  this  sense  should  be.  "A  Book  of  Wisdom," 
sounds  very  intellectual  and  pretentious,  but  it  is  merely  a 
diary  of  a  soldier  that  takes  the  reader  directly  into  his 
thoughts  and  sensations  as  he  meets  the  enemy 's  fire. 

All  through  the  book  Hankey  brings  before  the  readers' 
eyes  germs  of  ideas  and  thoughts  to  be  developed.  One  might 
spend  some  profitable  time  on  "  A  Mobilization  of  the  Church. '  * 
Especially  is  the  following  significant :  "  If  while  men  of  every 
class  and  every  profession  are  uniting  in  the  common  life  of 
service,  the  oidained  and  younger  clergy  are  alone  withheld, 
at  the  end  of  the  war  they  will  be  more  out  of  tune  with  the 
laity  than  ever." 
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Again  Hankey  takes  us  to  the  scene  of  action  amid  the 
bursting  of  shells  by  ''A  Student,  His  comrades,  and  Church," 
''Marching  through  France,"  ''Flowers  of  Flanders,"  and 
"The  Honor  of  the  Brigade."  He  breaks'  the  monotony  of 
continual  philosophizing  by  a  bit  of  lively  narration  here  and 
there. 

In  ' '  The  Making  of  a  Man, ' '  Hankey  says,  ' '  He  will  learn 
to  endure  without  complaint,  to  be  unselfish  without  making 
a  song  about  it,  to  risk  life  itself  for  the  good  of  the  world, 
the  honor  of  the  regiment,  and  the  safety  of  his  comrades. ' ' 
Could  anything  be  better?  Nothing  could  constitute  a  nobler 
ending  for  so  brilliant  a  beginning  than  "Heroes  and 
Heroics. ' '  As  one  of  the  first  hundred  thousand,  and  realizing 
how  they  have  been  lionized,  Hankey  pleads  "He  doesn't  want 
to  be  petted.  Heroics  nauseate  him.  He  is  not  a  child  or  a 
hero.  He  is  just  a  man  who  has  done  his  duty,  and  he  wants 
a  man's  due." 
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Maynette  Rozelle 

THERE  was  a  feeling  of  excitement  in  the  air.  Everyone 
thronging  the  wide  verandas  of  the  Holbrook  Country 
Club  felt  it  as  well  as  those  dancing  in  the  ballroom  to 
the  strenuous  music  of  the  latest  Jazz  band.  Even  as  the 
couples  swayed,  paused  and  took  a  few  steps  in  the  rhythm 
of  the  most  recent  fox-trot,  they  chatted  in  excited  tones,  not 
of  the  perfect  time  kept  by  the  band,  but  of  the  recent  entry 
of  the  United  States  into  the  war,  which  heretofore  had  seemed 
to  belong  to  another  world,  despite  the  fact  of  outrages  com- 
mitted upon  that  word  ''neutrality."  To  be  sure,  the  girls 
had  thought  it  rather  jolly  to  give  dances  and  term  them 
Belgian  or  Red  Cross  benefits,  at  which  everyone  enjoyed 
himself,  and  from  which  surprisingly  large  sums  were  realized 
in  the  name  of  charity. 

The  leader  and  organizer  of  such  benefits  in  Holbrook,  was 
Helen  Bryant.  The  fact  that  her  father's  name  had  often 
appeared  upon  books,  which  opened  up  new  fields  for  scientific 
inquiry,  would  have  given  her  the  place  of  leadership  in  the 
autocratic  community  of  Holbrook,  had  not  her  own  capacities, 
enlarged  by  a  course  and  degree  from  a  well-known  Woman's 
college,  commanded  the  place.  Her  popularity  was  such  that 
no  party  or  gathering  in  Holbrook  was  considered  complete 
unless  she  were  present.  This  particular  night  was  no  except 
tion,  for  she  and  her  partner  were  one  of  the  most  sought  after 
couples  in  the  ballroom. 

The  band  ended  the  fox-trot  with  a  crash  of  cymbals  and 
bells.  Most  of  the  couples  thronged  to  the  punch-bowl,  but 
Helen  and  her  partner  went  through  the  ballroom  door  and 
into  a  stretch  of  lawn  as  perfect  as  only  the  greatest  land- 
scape gardeners  can  make.  They  strolled  toward  a  bench,  and 
sat  down,  watching  the  flicker  of  the  Jack-o-lanterns  and  the 
couples  slowly  promenading  on  the  closely-cut  turf. 

"Helen." 
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At  the  word  from  the  man  beside  her,  Helen  turned  her 
gaze  from  the  sight  before  her  and  looked  contentedly  at  him. 
The  flickering  light  showed  a  man  clad  in  the  conventional 
evening  suit,  whose  individuality  declared  itself  in  a  par- 
ticularly square  chin. 

''Helen,"  the  man  continued,  in  a  low  tone,  "will  you 
marry  me  next  month?" 

'*0h,  Jack,"  Helen  remonstrated,  '*I  couldn't  possibly  be 
ready  by  then.  Men  never  realize  how  very  much  there  is  to 
be  done.  Dressmakers,  milliners  and,  oh,  so  many  things ! 
And  it  seems,  too,  as  if  just  a  few  days  more  freedom  mean 
everything  to  me." 

''Freedom!"  Jack  ejaculated.  "You  know  you  will  have 
all  of  that  after  we  are  married." 

"Yes,  dear,  I  know  that  is  true."  Helen  slipped  her  hand 
in  his.  ' '  But  why  do  you  want  to  move  the  wedding  date  from 
September  to  July?" 

Jack  murmured,  as  if  quite  aside  from  the  subject,  "I  was 
out  at  Wedmoor  today.  They  are  painting  the  house.  The 
pansies  you  planted  are  up.     It  looks  very  home-like." 

"Our  home!"  Helen  whispered.  "I  see  now,  Jack,  but  it 
will  be  just  as  home-like  in  September." 

"Not  only  that,  Helen."  Jack's  voice  was  strained.  "These 
are  crucial  times.    War  has  been  declared. ' ' 

Helen's  voice  interrupted.  "Is  it  twelve  yet?  There  is  to 
be  a  patriotic  demonstration  then.    We  mustn't  miss  it." 

Jack  pulled  out  his  watch  slowly.  "Twelve-ten,"  he  an. 
nounced. 

"We  must  hurry  in,"  Helen  said,  as  they  rose  and  walked 
quickly  toward  the  ballroom. 

When  they  reached  the  veranda,  a  speech  was  just  being 
finished.  They  tip-toed  to  the  ballroom  door  and  looked  in- 
side. Just  as  they  did  so,  a  signal  was  given  to  the  orchestra 
and  at  a  wave  of  the  leader's  boton,  the  first  inspiring  notes 
of  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  broke  forth. 

Helen  glanced  around  the  room.  Everyone  stood.  Each 
face  reflected  the  song 's  influence  in  an  individual  way.  Young 
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girls  with  their  heads  thrown  back,  and  the  light  of  patriotism 
ir  their  eyes  and  old  men  who  betrayed  knowledge  of  military 
affairs  in  their  squared  shoulders,  all  reflected  the  spirit  of 
the  crowd,  and  betrayed  by  their  expressions  a  kindred  feeling 
which  Helen  herself  lacked.  Her  eyes  turned  to  Jack. 
Straight  and  tall,  he  stood.  His  eyes  directly  forward  seemed 
to  see  what  she  could  not  see,  and  his  chin  had  assumed  an 
even  firmer  poise.  The  music  stopped,  and  at  the  pull  of  a 
chord,  high  above  their  heads  floated  ' '  the  stars  and  stripes, ' ' 
while  everyone  shouted  and  cheered. 

Helen  felt  her  arm  seized  by  Jack.  After  being  breathlessly 
piloted  through  the  swarming  crowd,  she  found  herself  face 
to  face  with  him  in  the  conservatory. 

"Helen,  I  must  tell  you.     I  was  going  to  do  so  out  there, 

and  I  hadn't  courage  enough,  but  that "  Jack  jerked 

his  hand  in  the  direction  of  the  cheers. 

"Why,  Jack,"  Helen  said,  wonderingly,  "what  has  hap- 
pened?" 

"Don't  you  feel  it?"  Jack  squared  his  shoulders  and  an- 
swered tensely.  "It's  the  call  of  the  nation.  For  these  last 
two  years  I  did  not  realize.  But  now,  it  is  our  fight.  The 
outraged  people  of  Belgium,  the  murdered  women  and  children 
of  the  Lusitania,  demand  reparation.  We  must  give  it  to 
them.  We,  the  United  States !  I  am  a  part  of  the  United 
States.    I  must  do  my  share.    I  must  answer  the  call!" 

Helen  searched  his  face  for  a  further  interpretation  of  his 
words.  There  was  in  his  eyes  the  light  that  bespoke  visions. 
His  forehead  was  tense,  his  nostrils  dilated.  A  shiver  passed 
through  her  body,  the  effect  of  some  strange  premonition. 

"I  must  answer  the  call,"  he  went  on,  "give  myself  to  my 
country  to  do  with  me  what  she  will,  but  first  I  am  yours, 
body,  soul  and  mind.  It  rests  with  you,  dearest."  His 
glance  grew  tender  as  he  looked  into  her  eyes.  "I  feel  I 
must  go,  but  not  without  your  consent.  Will  you  tell  me  to 
go — go  to  fight  for  the  standards  which  have  never  been 
lowered  by  our  people  and  which  now  must  be  raised  to  the 
skies?" 
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He  put  his  hands  on  her  shoulders,  and  his  eyes  looked  into 
hers,  into  the  mind  of  her  and  saw  there,  doubt  and  indecision. 
"Helen,"  he  whispered,  softly,  ''  Uove  beareth  all  things,  be- 
lieveth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things,  endureth  all  things, '  shall 
we  not  subordinate  our  love  to  that  greater  one,  the  love  of 
man  for  the  ideals  which  are  his  from  God  Himself  ? ' ' 

Helen  felt  herself  lifted  from  the  quagmire  of  doubt.  Her 
spirit  seemed  raised  aloft.  She  looked  into  the  eyes  which 
pleaded  and  compelled  her,  and  whispered,  "Yes,  go,  and  may 
God  grant  that  you  come  back  to  me." 

Jack  Burrough  's  three  years  experience  in  a  military  school, 
stood  him  in  good  stead,  for,  after  being  accepted  for  the 
army,  two  days  after  the  dance  at  the  Country  Club,  he  was 
rapidly  advanced.  After  two  months  intensive  training,  he 
was  sent  to  Europe  on  board  the  first  vessel  carrying  Ameri- 
can troops  to  France. 

The  two  months  had  seemed  unreal  to  Helen.  The  whole 
town  of  Holbrook  had  realized  the  sacrifice  she  had  made,  in 
allowing  Jack  to  enlist.  She  was  considered  an  example  of 
that  type  of  woman  which  did  not  exist,  or  had  not  been  de- 
veloped before  the  war,  she  who  would  sacrifice  her  all  for 
love  of  country.  On  all  sides  she  heard  expressions  of  sym- 
pathy and  praise.  She  took  a  leading  part  in  organizing 
Red  Cross  headquarters  in  Holbrook,  and  devoted  all  her  time 
to  surgical  dressings  and  a  course  in  First  Aid.  Her  faithful 
work  and  the  realization  of  her  sacrifice  caused  her  to  be 
elected  chairman  of  the  Red  Cross  for  Holbrook  and  all  the 
neighboring  towns.  Gradually  her  sacrifice,  in  giving  up 
Jack,  was'  overshadowed  by  other  sacrifices,  for  all  the  young 
men  in  Holbrook  were  leaving  for  war.  People  no  longer 
considered  her  a  special  object  of  sympathy.  They  had  sorrows 
of  their  own.  More  and  more  she  was  left  to  her  own  world 
of  dreams.  In  these  dreams  she  saw  Jack  returning  a  soldiei^ 
with  brave  deeds  to  his  credit.  They  would  marry  and  live 
in  the  little  house  at  Wedmoor.  How  proud  he  would  be  of 
her  for  her  work  and  waiting.  He  would  praise  her  for  her 
patriotism,  for  her  sacrifice  and  for  her  faithful  adherence  to 
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his  wishes  for  her.  She  would  be  worthy  of  him,  worthy  to 
share  the  honors  which  she  knew  he  would  bring  home  to  her. 

But  at  times  her  spirits  fagged.  She  wondered  about  the 
"why"  of  it  all.  And,  too,  months  dragged.  She  felt  tired, 
tired  of  her  constant  work  at  the  Red  Cross  headquarters  with 
no  visible  result  of  her  labors.  She  wanted  the  time  for  the 
realization  of  her  dreams  to  come.  She  wanted  Jack  to  come 
home  so  that  they  might  forget  that  war  ever  existed. 

It  was  in  such  a  mood,  that  she  hurriedly  snatched  a  paper 
one  morning,  as  she  was  starting  out  for  a  day  at  the  Red 
Cross  rooms.  She  would  at  least  read  the  headlines  and  get 
a  general  idea  as  to  the  trend  of  the  war.  Her  eyes  casually 
glanced  at  "Americans  Go  Over  the  Top  on  Western  Front, 
First  American  Casualties. ' '  Then  realizing  the  import  of  the 
words,  she  read  hurriedly  on.  ' '  List  of  Dead. ' '  It  was  long. 
Her  eyes  skimmed  over  it.  She  unconsciously  read  aload, 
Joseph  Kendall,  Holbrook,  New  York.  "Why,  that  is  Joe 
Kendall  who  left  with  Jack.  Poor  Mrs.  Kendall,  how  will  she 
take  the  news?"  Helen  read  on,  musingly.  "It's  terrible  when 
people  one  actually  knows  are  killed.  One  almost — Lieutenant 
John  Burroughs — John — Jack,  Oh,  no!  Jack  gone?  Jack 
dead  ?    Killed !    He  won 't  come  back  ?    Never,  never  ? ' ' 

In  all  her  dreams,  Helen  had  never  considered  the  possi- 
bility of  Jack's  death.  She  had  understood  as  her  sacritice 
the  long  waiting  his  absence  would  enforce  upon  her,  waiting, 
filled  with  hours  of  planning  their  future  happiness,  hours  of 
preparation  for  that  happiness.  Her  sacrifice  was,  inl-'ed, 
greater  than  mere  earthly  waiting,  she  began  to  realize,  not  a 
month  or  year,  but  a  life-long  waiting — for  he  was  dead! 
The  fact  Helen  repeated  to  herself  again  and  again.  It  did 
not  seem  to  penetrate  her  consciousness.  She  thought  again 
and  again,  life  without  Jack  ?  It  could  not  be !  The  little 
home  at  Wedmoor  which  they  had  planned  together  awaited 
them! 

What  had  caused  this  change  in  her  life  ?  What  had  caused 
her  plans  of  future,  centered  about  Jack,  to  be  utterly  de- 
stroyed?    War!    War,  destructive,  barbarous,  had  destroyed 
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not  her  happiness  alone,  but  the  happiness  of  thoasands  of 
others.  What  caused  war?  For  what  was  it  waged?  It  re- 
mained a  survival  of  savagery  and  a  relic  of  that  long-gone 
barbarism,  when  man  fought  against  man,  and  the  most  fit 
survived.  Helen's  thoughts  for  a  time  followed  no  logical 
reasoning.  She  felt  a  blind  fury  arising  in  her  against  that 
which  had  robbed  her  of  the  most  precious  possession  in  life, 
happiness.  And  out  of  that  fury  grew  the  desire  to  bring 
other  people  to  her  viewpoint. 

All  around  her  were  preparations  for  war.  The  papers 
were  full  of  it.  The  people  talked  of  little  else.  Helen  resigned 
from  her  position  as  chairman  of  the  Red  Cross.  Her  visits 
to  the  gauze  rooms  stopped.  In  her  half-crazed  condition,  she 
sought  some  way  in  which  she  might  convince  the  war-mad 
people  of  the  horror,  the  uselessness  of  war.  She  conceived  of 
various  methods,  but  fixed  upon  the  most  plausible  one,  the 
writing  of  a  paper,  in  which  all  her  views  should  be  set  forth 
and  spread  broadcast  over  the  land.  She  could  write,  she  had 
been  assured  of  that  at  college,  and  her  father's  name  in 
literary  circles  would  assure  the  paper's  publication. 

Having  made  the  decision,  Helen  worked  night  and  day  on 
the  paper.  She  realized  that  half-mad  utterances  would  not 
convince  the  kind  of  people  she  wished  to  reach.  Her 
thoughts  must  be  logical.  They  must  have  a  firm  basis  for 
argument  and  the  whole  must  be  knit  together  with  that 
emotional  appeal  which  deep  experience  alone  could  give  her. 

After  two  months'  work  the  paper,  a  very  triumph  for 
pacifism,  was  completed  early  in  March.  Helen  had  studied 
and  revised  it,  and  finally,  had  brought  it  to  the  form  she 
wished.  She  decided  finally  to  present  it  to  a  publisher  the 
following  day.  She  made  the  decision,  sitting  at  her  desk 
with  the  paper  spread  before  her.  She  gazed  through  the 
window  at  a  view  which  betokened  March,  for  the  gusts  of 
wind  were  blowing  raindrops  in  fitful  gusts  against  the 
window-pane.  She  was  tired.  She  had  not  realized  how  tired 
until  the  work  she  had  set  out  to  do  was  finished.  Her  mind 
ached  from  the  constant  thinking  of  war.     She  needed  rest 
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mental  rest.  The  room  and  desk  were  so  associated  with  the 
past  days  of  work.  She  would  go,  yes,  to  the  little  house  at 
Wedmoor.  She  hurriedly  dressed  for  the  trip,  and  as  she 
started  she  hesitated  at  the  door,  and  then  took  the  com- 
pleted paper  from  its  place  in  the  desk  and  carried  it  with  her. 

The  wind  blew  the  rain  in  Helen's  face  as  she  waited  for  a 
Wedmoor  car.  Its  sharp  sting  refreshed  her,  and  called  her 
lethargic  mind  to  a  realization  of  the  things  about  her.  The 
car  came  at  last.  She  hailed  it  and  climbed  aboard.  She  had 
it  all  to  herself,  with  the  exception  of  one  other  passenger. 
Helen  sank  into  a  seat  and  leaned  her  head  against  the 
window-pane.  She  was  conscious  only  of  the  faint  splash  of 
the  rain  and  the  rumble  of  the  car-wheels  on  the  wet  rails. 

"Helen,  I  didn't  recognize  you  at  first." 

Helen  started  from  her  abstraction  at  the  sound  of  her 
name,  and  looked  up  to  see  Mrs.  Kendall.  Her  conscience  re- 
proached her  for  not  at  least  calling  upon  the  old  lady  and  ex- 
pressing her  syrapathy  for  the  loss  of  Joe,  but  surely  the 
mother  would  understand,  as  it  was  in  the  same  list 
of  casualties  that  Jack's  name  was  published.  Helen  beckoned 
Mrs.  Kendall  to  sit  beside  her,  and  ventured  only,  ' '  I  am  glad 
to  see  you  again,  Mrs.  Kendall." 

*'I  haven't  seen  you  for  some  time,  Helen,"  Mrs.  Kendall 
went  on.  ' '  I  expected  to  see  you  at  the  Red  Cross  rooms,  and 
was  very  much  surprised  when  you  resigned  the  chairmanship. 

Since  Joe's  death "    Mrs.  Kendall  paused,  and  Helen 

looked  up,  expecting  to  see  the  tears  gathering  in  her  eyes, 
but  saw  there  instead,  a  smile  of  rare  courage  and  pride. 

"Since  Joe's  death,  Mrs.  Kendall  resumed,  I  have  devoted 
all  my  time  to  the  Red  Cross.  It  was  as  if  I  didn't  realize  my 
duty  before.  Of  course,  I  gave  Joe  up,  with  the  full  realiza- 
tion of  the  sacrifice  involved,  and  while  his  death  was  a  terrible 
shock  to  me,  still  I  am  reconciled.  He  died  for  a  great  cause, 
and  his  death  for  such  a  cause  means  more  than  his  life  could 
have  meant." 

Helen  looked  at  Mrs.  Kendall  in  amazement.  "But,  Mrs. 
Kendall,  our  men  died  for  such  a  cause — war!    It  is  nothing 
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more  than  a  relic  of  barbarism.  It  destroys  the  best  of  the 
race.  Can  you  think  it  sufficient  recompense  for  men's  lives, 
that  nations  should  acquire  lands  and  capital,  for  that  is  a 
primary  consideration  of  the  war.-'  Unconsciously  Helen 
half  quoted  from  her  paper. 

Mrs.  Kendall  glanced  swiftly  at  Helen's  set  face.  "My 
dear,  you  do  not  understand — you  do  not  appreciate  the  mean- 
ing of  this  war.  Can  it  be  that  you  do  not  understand  the 
cause  for  which  Jack  died?"  Mrs.  Kendall  looked  hurriedly 
out  the  car  window.  "My  stop  is  the  next  corner,  so  I  must 
hurry,  but  a  last  word,  dear.  Can  you  not  think  of  the  war 
in  larger  terms  than  those  of  your  own  interests?  What 
were  the  final  words  Jack  spoke  to  you?  Didn't  he  give  you 
some  charge?     Good-bye,  Helen." 

Helen's  mind  was  in  a  whirl.  The  foundations  of  her 
principles  were  being  undermined.  Then  hearing  her  comer 
called,  she  left  the  car.  The  house  was  a  block  from  the  car- 
line.  Helen  walked  through  the  rain  to  the  house  while 
memories  assailed  her.  There  it  stood,  alone  and  deserted. 
It  had  a  forlorn  appearance,  such  as  abandoned  new  houses 
alone  can  possess.  Around  it  hung  an  atmosphere  of  might- 
have-been  homeliness,  while  the  rain  fell  and  a  drenched  cat 
huddled  on  the  door-step. 

Helen  tried  the  key  in  the  lock.  The  knob  turned,  and  an 
odor  of  paint  assailed  her.  She  stepped  in  the  empty  hall, 
and  her  footsteps  echoed  as  she  entered  the  large  living-room. 
' '  The  window  cushions  brown,  a  brown  rug  and  bro^^^l  willow 
furniture,"  she  half -whispered  to  herself,  "the  piano  was  to 
bo  here,  so  he  could  sit  by  the  fire  and  watch  me  while  I  sang 
to  him." 

A  damp  chill  shook  her  slight  frame.  With  some  matches 
tliat  she  found  in  an  abandoned  plumber's  chest,  and  some 
shavings  and  laths,  she  made  a  fire  in  the  grate.  She  thought 
01  what  Mrs.  Kendall  had  said  to  her — "Can  it  be  that  you  do 
not  understand  the  meaning  of  the  cause  for  which  Jack 
died?"  Jack  died  for  furthering  the  war,  she  thought.  Her 
mind  reverted  to  a  part  of  her  paper.     "A  more  enduring 
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evil  caused  by  war,  is  the  loss  of  the  best  blood  of  a  country. 
With  such  depletion,  a  line  of  weaklings  and  cowards  will 
produce  the  next  generation.  War  encourages  and  brings  into 
being  callousness  and  cruelty.  National  hatreds  are  stimu- 
lated, and  all  works  of  scientific  research,  education  and  social 
service,  and,  in  fact,  all  that  is  worthy  of  man  is  forgotten  in 
the  lust  of  the  combat." 

All  this  is  true,  Helen  assured  herself.  It  is  proved  by 
statistics  of  past  generations.  But  Mrs.  Kendall  said  I  did 
not  understand  the  cause  for  which  Jack  died.  She  said  Joe 
died  for  a  great  cause.  Then  to  ask  me,  what  Jack's  charge 
to  me  was !  Into  her  mind  flashed  the  scene  in  the  conserva- 
tory  the  night  Jack  asked  her  for  her  consent  for  him  to 
enlist.  Helen  repeated  his  words,  brokenly,  ' '  Tell  me  to  go  to 
fight  for  the  standards  which  have  never  been  lowered  by  our 
people.  Our  standards !  Democracy,  justice  and  freedom.  To 
fight  for  the  ideals  which  are  man 's  from  God  himself. ' '  She 
paused  a  moment,  and  then  exclaimed,  passionately,"  Oh,  Jack, 
I  see !  I  have  been  blind !  War  is  horrible,  it  is  everything 
I  have  proved  it  to  be,  but  underneath  it  all,  there  is  the 
cause  for  which  we  are  fighting.  How  could  I  have  been  so 
blind?  Jack,  forgive  me,  forgive  me,  for  now  I  understand! 
'Love  believeth  all  things,  suffereth  all  things,  endureth  all 
things!'" 

Helen  snatched  the  paper  from  her  pocket,  and  without  a 
final  glance,  threw  it  upon  the  little  fire.  The  flame  curled 
around  it,  first  cautiously,  and  then  rapidly  a  black  wave 
crinkled  its  white  surface. 

''Helen!" 

The  voice  came  from  out  the  utter  silence  of  the  empty  room. 

She  turned  slowly,  unbelievingly. 

"Helen!"  the  voice  said  again,  rapturously,  entreatingly. 

"Jack!  Oh,  Jack!— it  can't  be?" 

But  she  was  enclosed  in  the  convincing  reality  of  his  arms. 
She  heard  murmurs,  explanations  of  wounds,  false  report  of 
death,  slight  internal  injury,  honorable  discharge,  and  th3 
like,  but  her  overwrought  mind  could  understand  nothing  but 
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the  fact  that  Jack  was  not  dead,  and  had  come  home  to  her. 

At  length  the  two  turned  to  the  fire.  Helen  saw  the  last 
pieces  of  charred  paper  smouldering  on  the  hearth,  and  in 
the  smoke,  that  arose  from  the  ashes,  she  saw  evolving  the 
promise  of  their  future  happiness.  ■ 


Xlie  country  that  you  love  is  calling  you . 

Her  sons  are  fighting  in  the  fields  of  France. 

Rich  men  and  poor  are  giving  all.    You,  too. 

In  buying  Thrift  Stamps  help  her.     It 's  your  chance 

For  proving  you're  a  patriot,  good  and  true. 

The  country  we  all  love   needs  me,  needs  you ! 

Somewhere  the  guns  are  booming,  night  and  day . 
There  you  've  a  brother,  or  a  lover  true. 
Are  you  content  that  only  he  should  pay? 
ISflen  give  their  lives,  and  giving,  count  on  you. 
Pay  for  the  Freedom  that  they  fight  for.    Pay ! 
Save  what  you  'd  spend  for  pleasure.    Start  today ! 

— G.  E.  i 
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A  PRAYER 
Evelyn  Gray 

Eternal  Father,  Gracious  Friend, 
Whose  knowledge  seeth  all; 

Keep  safe  from  harm  our  glorious  men, 
Who  fight  at  Freedom's  call. 

Receive  the  souls  of  those  who  die, 

Along  the  shell-swept  way ; 
And  help  their  comrades,  as  they  strive 

To  hold  the  hords  at  bay. 

Watch  over  all,  to  each  give  strength. 
And  share  the  cross  he  bears ; 

Teach  those  of  us  at  home,  at  length. 
To  conquer  all  with  prayer. 
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BIPDRKnS 


"CDe  Call  to  ;arm0" 

Mary  Jones  Nixon 

' '  Hark  to  the  call  of  war ! ' '  For  months  now  this  message 
has  been  staring  at  us  from  black  headlines  in  newspapers 
and  periodicals,  it  has  been  ringing  in  our  ears  from  pulpits 
and  lecture-platforms,  it  has  been  inspiring  us  in  patriotic 
demonstrations  and  in  thrilling  tales  of  heroism.  **Hark  to 
the  call  of  war ! "    To  whom  does  it  call  ? 

"  Rich  and  poor,  lord  and  boor. 
Hark  to  the  blast  of  war! 
Tinker  and  tailor  and  millionaire. 
Actor  in  triumph  and  priest  in  prayer, 
Comrades  now  in  the  hell  out  there. 


"  Poet,  professor  and  circus  clown, 
Chimney-sweeper  and  fop  o'  the  town, 
Into  the  pot  and  be  melted  down : 
Into  the  pot  of  war!" 

Our  men  hear  the  call,  and  are  marching  away.     And  we 
women?    Does  war  call  to  us? 

*'  Women  all,  hear  the  call. 
The  pitiless  call  of  war!" 

It  is  a  call  to  work,  to  suffer,  to  persevere,  as  we  have  never 
done  before.     While  the  men  go  forth  to  do  and  die,  do  we 
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only  wait  and  mourn  ?  No,  we  must  work  while  we  wait,  and 
although  we  mourn,  we  must  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  youth 
and  the  steady  underflow  of  happiness  which  comes  from 
knowing  that  we  are  doing  our  own  work  well,  and  from  be- 
lieving that  all  things  work  together  for  good. 

When  the  good-byes  have  been  said,  and  the  marching 
columns  are  lost  in  the  distance,  and  the  martial  music  ac- 
companied by  the  steady  tramp  dies  away,  we  sigh  as  we 
turn  to  our  task  which  seems  to  loom  ahead  so  endless  and  so 
dull.  For  us  there  is  no  intense  excitement  to  give  us  added 
strength,  no  great  force  grips  us  and  bears  us  along  through 
soul-stirring  realities  to  glory.  Sometimes  that  which  moves 
us  seems  only  the  shadow  of  the  great  force  which  urges 
them  to  "carry  on"  over  there.  We  must  feel  our  way,  we 
are  not  just  sure  what  we  can  do.  There  is  so  much  to  be 
done,  and  we  feel  that  we  can  do  so  little.  But  we  must  re- 
member that  the  importance  of  one  man  among  millions  on  a 
battle-front,  which  stretches  for  miles  before  the  destructive 
fire  of  the  enemy,  may  seem  infinitesimal,  until  he  fails.  So 
it  is  with  us;  we  women  are  the  second  line  of  defense,  and 
there  must  be  no  break  in  our  line. 

We  listen  to  those  who  come  back  from  the  front,  to  those 
who  have  seen  a  great  vision  and  are  doing  a  great  work,  an 
intense  longing  to  do  something  wonderful  inspires  us.  Then 
they  go  and  nothing  wonderful  seems  to  offer  itself.  Our 
tasks  seem  so  small  and  uninteresting,  but  whatever  we  do, 
whether  it  be  w^rapping  bandages  or  earning  money  to  buy 
War  Savings  Stamps  and  Liberty  Bonds,  we  must  not  forget 
the  great  movement  of  which  our  work  is  a  part.  If  we  allow 
our  inspiration,  our  emotion  aroused  by  the  relation  of  great 
deeds  and  by  appeals  to  our  patriotism  and  love  of  humanity 
to  be  wasted,  we  are  not  only  harming  the  Great  Cause,  but 
we  are  injuring  ourselves.  If  we  hear  the  call  to  do  our 
part,  and  yet  do  nothing,  soon  we  shall  not  even  hear  the  call. 
Weak  sentiment  shall  have  taken  the  place  of  strong  emotion, 
and  the  personality  shall  have  lost  its  force. 
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It  is  not  enough  that  we  are  in  sympathy  with  the  Red 
Cross  and  the  Liberty  Loans,  that  we  are  moved  by  the  ap- 
peals made  to  us  now  and  then,  but  we  must  work  and  save 
for  these  causes  all  the  time.  The  call  of  war  is  a  call  to  work 
every  day  and  all  day  long.  To  us  women,  it  is  a  call,  not 
to  destroy,  but  to  conserve  and  renew  not  only  the  material 
things,  but  faith  and  happiness  as  well. 

Sometimes  we  may  wonder  how  there  can  be  any  place  for 
faith  and  happiness  in  these  day  of  work,  which  seem  so  dull 
and  hopeless,  so  full  of  sorrow.  But  Robert  W.  Service  sees 
these  days  in  a  different  light.  Let  us  try  to  catch  his  vision, 
and  keep  it  with  us. 

"  Oh  spacious  days  of  glory  and  of  grieving! 
Oh  sounding  hours  of  lustre  and  of  loss ! 
Let  us  be  glad  we  lived  you,  still  believing 
The  God  who  gave  the  cannon,  gave  the  Cross. 
Let  us  be  sure  amid  these  seething  passions. 
The  lusts  of  blood  and  hate  our  souls  abhor : 
The  Power  that  Order  out  of  Chaos  fashions 
Smites  fiercest  in  wrath-red  forge  of  war. 
Have  faith  !     Fight  on  !     Amid  the  battle-hell 
Love  triumphs,  Freedom  beacons,  all  is  well. ' ' 

[Quotations  from  ''The  Call"  and  "L'  envoi,"  by  Robert 
W.  Service.] 


Suspicion 

G.  Elanette  Sollitt 


Just  a  word  on  Suspicion — the  word  is  capatilized,  because 
of  the  important  part  it  plays  in  our  every  day  life.  In  this 
day  of  sophistication,  if  you  please,  too  many  of  us  have  come 
to  regard  everything  and  everybody  with  suspicion.    We  are 
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suspicious  of  all  friendly  advances,  deeming  them  mere  at- 
tempts to  "get  something  out  of  us."  We  are  suspicious  of 
hostility,  scenting  malicious  intent.  We  are  suspicious  alike 
of  words  of  praise  and  of  words  of  condemnation.  We  worry 
ourselves  sick  over  trifles  that  really  amount  to  nothing,  be- 
cause we  are  suspicious.  We  make  mountains  out  of  mole 
hills,  and  we  reduce  mountains  to  mole  hills,  because  we  are 
suspicious. 

This  attitude  of  suspicion  is  found  everywhere,  and  every- 
where it  is  the  cause  of  untold  unhappiness.  The  college 
girl  or  man  is  rather  more  apt  to  entertain  this  attitude  than 
almost  anyone  else,  perhaps.  This  fact  is  easily  enough 
understood.  The  average  college  student  comes  from  a  home 
where  she  has  been  surrounded  by  people  whom  she  has  known 
well  for  a  number  of  years.  They  are  people  she  understands, 
and  she  thinks  of  them  as  "just  folks."  In  college,  however, 
she  is  thrown  with  a  great  many  strangers,  and  because  she 
in  rather  romantic  and  has  always  thought  of  college  as  a 
semi-fairyland,  she  believes  that  all  the  people  she  meets  must 
necessarily  be  very  wonderful  and  very  interested  in  her. 
She  forms  reckless  friendships  almost  as  soon  as  she  enters 
college.  She  makes  confidences  to  these  new-found  friends 
that  she  has  always  withheld  from  her  friends  at  home.  In  a 
word,  she  becomes!  not  only  intimate,  but  familiar  with  her 
new  friends,  and  only  too  soon  that  old  saying  "familiarity 
breeds  contempt"  comes  into  play.  The  college  girl  awakes 
one  day  to  the  fact  that  her  new  friends  are  not  beings  from 
another  world,  after  all,  but  only  "just  folks,"  like  herself, 
and  because  she  is  young  and  emotional  this  awakening  too 
often  comes  as  a  rather  severe  blow  to  her.  In  her  disappoint- 
ment at  not  finding  a  fairyland  on  earth,  she  is  often  as  in- 
clined to  believe  that  everyone  is  her  enemy,  as  she  had  been 
inclined  to  believe  everyone  her  friend.  So  it  is  that  Suspicion 
takes  root  in  her  heart  and  blocks  many  friendships  that 
might  have  been  most  pleasant. 

Fortunately  many  college  girls  do  not  have  this  experience. 
Some  have  it  to  a  slight  degree,  only.     But  there  are  many. 
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many  students  who  do  have  this  experience,  and  it  is  for  their 
benefit  that  this  article  is  being  written.  If  those  students 
would  only  strike  the  proper  balance  before  it  is  too  late,  and 
they  have  become  utterly  cynical,  they  would  be  so  much 
happier  than  they  are.  Not  until  we  learn  to  know  that  the 
world  is  not  such  a  bad  place  after  all,  and  that  the  people  in 
the  world  are  for  the  most  part  "rather  good  sorts"  will  we 
be  happy.  Not  until  we  banish  Suspicion  and  recognize  the 
fact  that  although  our  neighbors  may  not  be  perfect  and  may 
not  consider  us  perfect,  they  do  make  pretty  good  and  true 
friends,  will  our  lives  be  truly  successful. 

The  men  in  the  training  camps  are  too  busy  and  too  dis- 
ciplined to  harbor  Suspicion.  They  know  that  no  one  is  "try. 
ing  to  put  something  over  on  them. ' '  If  we,  too,  would  banish 
our  petty  enemy,  Suspicion,  we  would  not  only  strengthen 
ourselves  for  whatever  fate  there  is  in  store  for  us,  but  we 
would  also  make  friendships  that  last,  and  there  is  nothing 
more  beautiful  or  more  sacred  in  the  world  than  true  friend- 
ship ! 
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Caroline  Sharp 
BLUE  RIDGE 

What  do  you  know  about  Blue  Ridge?  If  you  don't  know 
anything  or  have  never  heard  of  it,  then  you  are  running  the 
risk  of  missing  one  of  the  biggest  things  that  ever  comes  into 
a  Sweet  Briar  girl's  life.  Plays,  exams.,  making  new  friends, 
May  Day,  planning  and  putting  through  some  big  piece  of 
work — all  these  are  big  experiences,  but  if  you  put  them  all 
together,  you  will  have  only  an  approach  to  the  experience 
that  Blue  Ridge  means. 

After  commencement  is  over,  girls  from  every  college  in  the 
South  Atlantic  field  set  out  for  a  place  in  North  Carolina, 
called  Black  Mountain.  It  is  among  the  highest  mountains 
east  of  the  Rockies,  and  a  visit  in  this  place,  is  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  things  that  could  happen  to  a  person. 

If  you  are  a  recluse,  don't  go.  Give  the  money  to  some 
one  else  who  is  just  dying  for  a  chance  to  get  in  the  midst  of 
five  hundred  jolly,  lively,  wholesome  girls,  who  have  some- 
thing to  think  about  besides  themselves  and  their  clothes. 

A  ten-day  house-party  of  five  hundred,  which  is  guaranteed 
interesting,  looks  like  rather  a  favorable  proposition,  doesn't 
it? 

Have  you  ever  thought  you  would  like  to  know  something 
about  the  negro  problem  and  the  work  being  done  along  'bat 
line?     Go  to  Blue  Ridge  and  find  out  about  it. 

Have  you  ever  wondered  why  Student  Government  or 
Y.  W.  did  things  in  such  and  such  a  way,  and  you  thought 
there  ought  to  be  another  way  that  would  be  better?  Well, 
at  Blue  Ridge  there  will  be  other  girls  who  will  be  puzzling 
over  the  same  kind  of  questions,  and  you  may  be  able  to  help 
them,  and  they  will  surely  be  able  to  give  you  some  valuable 
suggestions. 
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Perhaps  you  don't  believe  in  foreign  missions.  If  you 
don't,  you  ought  to  have  some  pretty  good  reasons  and 
opinions,  and  if  you  haven't,  maybe  you  can  formulate  some 
good  ones  then,  either  for  or  against  missions. 

And  you  won't  mind  speaking  up  either,  because  unlike 
most  other  places,  ridicule  is  an  unknown  quality  at  Blue 
Ridge. 

As  to  religion,  if  you  doubt  everything,  go  there  and  see 
if  you  don't  find  someone  who  is  in  the  same  boat  and  you  can 
talk  things  over,  and  decide  whether  you  or  the  people  at  Blue 
Ridge  are  on  the  right  track. 

Blue  Ridge  is,  at  once,  a  lark,  a  place  for  making  people 
''think  things  through,"  an  inspiration  and  a  challenge! 
Ask  any  girls  who  have  been  there  and  if  you  aren't  thinking 
much  about  going,  take  the  trouble  to  find  out  all  you  can  and 
join  the  biggest,  peppiest  delegation  ever ! 
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Nancy  P.  Hanna 

Field  Day  had  to  be  postponed,  on  account  of  the  weather, 
to  April  27.  It  was  held  at  three)  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
The  records  are  as  follows : 

Event  Record  Won  by 

Standing  Broad  Jump  (7'2")— 1st,  Shelley  Rouse,  '21;  2d, 
Florence  Freeman,  '19;  3d,  Carrie  Sharpe,  '19. 

Running  Broad  Jump  (13'1^") — 1st,  Lillias  Shepherd  (Acad- 
emy) ;  2d,  Marjorie  Lindsay  (Academy)  ;  3d,  Carrie 
Sharpe,  '19. 

Running  High  Jump  (3'11") — 1st,  Lillias  Shepherd  (Acad- 
emy) ;  2d,  Marian  Lincoln,  '21 ;  3d,  Shelley  Rouse,  '21. 

Hop,  Step  and  Jump  (24'9")— Ist,.  Nancy  Hanna,  '20;  2d, 
Katherine  Nicolson  (Academy)  ;  3d,  Florence  Freeman,  '19. 

Basket-Ball  Throw  (GS'l")— 1st,  Katherine  Nicolson  (Acad- 
emy) ;  2d,  Vivienne  Barkalow,  '18 ;  3d,  Lillias  Shepherd 
(Academy). 

Baseball  Throw  (109'6")— 1st,  Lillias  Shepherd  (Academy)  ; 
2d,  Nancy  Hanna,  '20 ;  3d,  Cilia  Guggenheimer,  '18. 

Shot-Put  (24a'0— 1st,  Florence  Freeman,  '19;  2d,  Ellen 
Wolf,  '20;  3d,  Lillias  Shepherd  (Academy). 

Hurdles  (12  3-5")— 1st,  Carrie  Sharpe,  '19;  2d,  Lillias  Shep- 
herd (Academy)  ;  3d,  Marjorie  Lindsay  (Academy). 

Field  Day  resulted  in  a  victory  of  the  College,  which  scored 
57  points,  over  the  Academy,  which  held  51  points.  The  Field 
Day  Cup  was  won  by  Lillias  Shepherd,  who  won  a  total  of  27 
points.  Seven  points  were  given  for  a  first  place,  four  for  a 
second  and  one  for  a  third. 
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Fanny  Ellsworth 

The  great  Spring  Drive  has  certainly  proved  to  be  an  in- 
centive to  Sweet  Briar  girls  in  their  work  of  making  surgical 
dressings.  The  number  of  workers  has  greatly  increased  and 
through  their  efforts  a  total  of  7,125  dressings  has  been  at- 
tained. Since  the  Sweet  Briar  Auxiliary  has  recently  been  in- 
corporated into  the  Red  Cross  as  a  branch,  dressings  may  now 
be  shipped  directly  to  France  without  further  inspection  or 
repacking  at  Washington.  After  the  discouraging  decrease  in 
Red  Cross  offerings  of  a  month  ago,  the  contributions  have 
steadily  increased,  reaching  their  highest  mark  of  sixty-six 
dollars  in  the  Easter  collection. 

Red  Cross  activities,  at  Amherst,  have  been  as  encourag- 
ing as  those  of  the  college.  The  class  in  surgical  dressings 
which  has  been  in  progress  for  several  weeks  under  the  su- 
pervision of  Miss  Johnson  is  now  ready  for  examination.  The 
women  who  qualify,  will  then  be  able  to  continue  the  vital 
work  of  supplying  the  hospitals.  A  course  of  a  similar  nature 
is  being  given  to  the  high  school  girls  by  Virginia  Miller. 
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Current  €'Dtnts> 

Dorothy  Cerf 

On  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  March  5,  Miss  Smith  gave  an 
interesting  review  of  the  labor  situation  in  England. 

On  Tuesday,  the  twelfth,  the  date  of  the  last  meeting  before 
vacation,  Mary  Jones  Nixon  read  some  splendid  war  poemsw 

The  evening  of  April  2,  the  first  Current  Events  evening 
after  vacation,  was  given  over  to  an  account  of  the  Western 
Drive,  delivered  by  Dorthy  Cerf,  with  the  assistance  of  Kath- 
erine  Taylor. 

Miss  Neuffer  and  Dorothy  Wallace  gave  us  a  most  de- 
lightful half  hour  on  April  9.  The  subject  was,  "Science  and 
the  War,"  and  the  interest  of  the  unusually  large  audience 
was  held  during  every  minute. 

There  remain  six  meetings  before  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
committee  hopes  that  the  program  proposed  will  attract  all 
our  members.  It  includes  an  address  by  Miss  McVea,  one  by 
an  outside  speaker,  and  the  Junior-Freshman  Deb^*^':;. 
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Nancy  P.  Hanna 


Sunday  Night. 
Dear  Marj.  : 

Yes,  I  know  it's  perfect  ages  since  your  letter  came,  but 
I'm  a  busy  woman,  and  you  have  to  make  allowances.  How 
is  Sweet  Briar  coming  along  these  day?  I  heard  from  Bertha 
Pfister  the  other  day.  She  has  a  position  in  the  Eastern 
Pennsylvania  State  Institute  for  the  Feeble-Minded,  and  is 
getting  along  beautifully,  I  inferred  from  her  letter.  She 
says  that  she  heard  that  Lavinia  Haviland  is  engaged  to 
Sergeant  Siebel  Chapin  Harris,  of  Duluth.  Isn't  that  ex- 
citing ? 

More  Sweet  Briar  girls  are  getting  married !  I  suppose  you 
heard  about  Flora  Lewis  ?  She  was  married  to  a  Mr.  Dudley 
Mayo,  on  the  sixteenth  of  March,  in  Denver. 

Got  a  long  letter  from  "Sandy"  the  other  day.  She  has  a 
position  with  the  Gulf  Refining  Company. 

Hannah  Workum  is  studying  at  the  University  of  Cincin- 
nati, so  I  hear.  And  I  heard,  too,  that  Imogen  Birch  will 
graduate  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  this  June. 

I  met  a  girl  yesterday,  who  knows  Inez  Gress.  She  told  me 
that  Inez-  is  staying  home  this  year,  doing  Red  Cross  Work 
and  keeping  up  her  music. 

Well,  that's  all  the  news  I  can  think  of  now.  I  hope  you 
don't  follow  my  example  in  the  rate  of  speed  of  answering 
letters. 

Regards  to  the  tea-house. 

Helen. 
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HiLDEGARDE  FlANNER 

1918— Saturday,  March  9: 

Red  Cross  Party,  in  Refectory. 
Friday,  March  15: 

Enter  Spring  Vacation.     Exit  lessons. 
Monday,  March  25 : 

Happy  students  return  in  eager  flocks. 
Tuesday,  March  26 : 

Classes  begin. 
Tuesday-Friday,  etc.,  March  26-29,  etc. 

Continued  arrival  of  h — s. 
Friday,  March  29: 

Miss  Benedict  returns  to  visit. 
Saturday,  March  30 : 

Miss  Helen  Fraser,  of  England,  speaks  on  woman's  work  in 
the  present  war. 

Clocks  set  forward  an  hour,  at  9 :55  p.  m. 
Sunday,  March  31 : 

A  bright  Easter. 
Monday,  April  1 : 

S.    G.    A.    elections.      Vice-'Pres.,    Dorothy    Wallace;    Sec, 
Isbell  Luke;  Treas.,  Florence  Ives;  House  Presidents — 
Gwendolyn  Barrett,  Carrie  Sharpe,  Rhoda  Allen,  Cath- 
erine Towne. 
Wednesday,  April  3 : 

The  dormitories  are  assigned  to  House  Presidents. 
Monday,  April  8: 

Rooms  are  drawn. 
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Mr.  Evans,  of  Amherst,  and  Mr.  Dew  talk  on  Thrift  Stamps. 
Tuesday,  March  9: 

Miss  Neuffer  speaks  on  ' '  Science  and  the  War, ' '  at  Current 
Events  meeting. 
Thursday  and  Friday,  March  11-12 : 

Delegates  from  the  Virginia  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Schools  for  Girls,  meet  at  Sweet  Briar. 
Saturday,  March  13: 
Wizards  give  an  amusing  and  well-acted  play,  ' '  The  Elope- 
ment of  Ellen.'' 
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Esther  Turk 

Personally,  I  wish  that  somebody  would  invent  a  new  season 
and  then  make  an  inviolable  law  that  no  woman — or  man,  for 
sometimes  they  are  infected  too — could  write  any  poetry  about 
it.  Next  to  that  boon,  I  want  to  wake  up  tomorrow  and  find 
that  it  is  summer  because,  for  some  reason  there  is  compara- 
tively little  poetry  about  summer  (probably  because  all  col- 
leges close  in  the  summer  time)  which  is  to  say  that  I  have 
waded  through  Autumn  and  Winter,  with  courage  worthy  of 
a  better  cause,  only  to  be  swamped  in  Spring.  If  only  some 
one  would  apply  the  poetic  genius  which,  of  course,  animates 
these  ditties  to  composing  a  poem  on  Spring  "as  she  really 
are. ' '  Let  us  hear  about  the  dirty  slush  of  melted  snow — then 
mud,  eternal  mud,  and  greeny-yellow  grass,  dubious  drizzling 
rain,  or  snow  flurries  lightened  by  a  pallid  sun  in  a  faded  sky. 
"I  long  to  see  another  Spring,"  says  one  writer  in  the  un- 
doubtedly charming  and  more  than  usually  original  lines  in 
the  Mount  Holyoke  Monthly.  Maybe  she  does,  but  I  don't — 
at  least  not  in  print.  I  turn  with  relief  to  "The  Night  the 
Witches  Ride,"  in  the  same  magazine  with  its  smooth  metre 
and  vivid  wording.  There  is  a  dainty  elusive  quality  in  the 
verses  that  is  a  breathless  relief  after  the  ponderous  raving 
on  Spring.  The  Tattler,  too,  offers  relief  in  the  poem  on  the 
Aurora  Borealis,  but  unfortunately  the  rhythm  is  so  rough 
that  one  is  distracted  by  it. 

By  the  way,  has  The  Tattler  been  having  a  dramatic  contest 
— two  plays  at  once  and  in  a  rather  similar  vein.  But  both 
of  them  have  an  amusing  twist  in  the  scheme,  and  take  their 
places  naturally  among  the  best  features  of  the  month,  which 
are  characterized  in  most  cases  by  a  certain  amount  of  humor 
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and  by  amusing  unexpected  turns.  With  the  exception  of  the 
rather  trying  "Georgia  Niggah"  of  the  Wells  College 
Chronicley  we  are  free  from  the  harrowing  element  in  war 
stories.  In  the  Western  Oxford  the  "Red  Clay  Teapot"  was 
probably  meant  to  harrow,  but  failed  utterly.  A  harrow  has 
a  lot  of  points — this  did  not  even  have  one. 

In  the  D'Youville  Magazine,  was  the  one  really  convincing 
war  story  to  be  found,  the  "Boy  Spy,"  a  little  vague  as  to 
details,  but  original  in  thought  and  effectively  treated.  The 
decrease  of  the  war  story,  however,  is  one  of  the  happiest 
symptoms  of  the  month.  It  is  a  great  change  to  find  so  few 
and  to  feel  that  they,  at  least,  were  not  written  because  there 
was  a  war,  and  it  was  a  shame  not  to  use  so  much  good 
material. 

But  the  best  thing  this  month  was  the  amusing  little  tale 
with  an  unexpected  ending — a  thing  within  the  grasp  of  the 
writer  and  worth  the  reader's  time  as  a  result.  It's  a  pity 
more  people  don't  try  to  write — and  use  their  best  ability  in 
the  effort — stories  like  "As  It  Was  Written,"  in  the  Mount 
Holyoke  Monthly  or  "Mademoiselle  Ariadne,"  in  the  Wells 
College  Chronicle. 


:announcement0 

Mary  Jones  Nixon,  '19,  has  been  elected  the  Editor-in- 
Chief  of  the  Sweet  Briar  Magazine,  for  the  year  1918-1919. 

Geraldine  Ball,  '20,  has  been  elected  the  Business-Manager 
of  the  Sweet  Briar  Magazine,  for  the  year  1918-1919. 

The  Editorial  Board,  of  the  Sweet  Briar  Magazine,  an- 
nounces that  the  following  judges  have  been  chosen  for  the 
best  story,  the  best  essay,  and  the  best  poem,  that  have  ap- 
peared in  the  Magazine  during  this  year:  Miss  Simrall,  IMiss 
Bartlett  and  Mr.  Goode.  The  prizes  of  $5  each  will  be 
awarded  at  the  publication  of  our  next  issue.  The  work  of 
everyone  who  has  written  for  the  magazine,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Editor-in-Chief,  will  be  considered. 
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Elizabeth  C.  Eggleston 


Delegate — "Can  you  show  me  the  little  room  in  the  cellar 
where  we've  been  having  our  meetings?" 

Miss  Hudson — "The  friendship  between  Tennyson  and 
Hallam  has  become  almost  as  proverbial  as  that  of  David  and 
Goliath."     (Roar  from  class.)     "Er — uh — it  wasn't  Goliath, 

was   it?     It  was   er — it   was    er "    (agonizing   pause) 

After  a  few  minutes  someone  volunteers,  "Jonathan!" 

Little  Girl  (to  druggist) — "Please,  sir,  Mother  says  she 
wants  one  quart  of  good  natured  alcohol. ' ' — Ex. 

Miss  Simrall — "I  remember  speaking  to  an  old  lady — this 
was  about  70-80  years  ago." 

Cilia — "Somebody  eased  one  dollar  from  me." 
Helen  G.—"  Honestly  ? " 
Cilia— "No,  dishonestly!" 

P.  F. — "What  is  the  correct  translation  of  the  motto  on 
that  lovely  ring  you  gave  me  ? " 

He—' '  Faithful  to  the  last. ' ' 

F.  F. — "The  last!  How  horrid!  And  you've  always  told 
me  that  I  was  the  first!" 


Dr.  Lewis— "What  is  the  Hegira?" 
Corinne — * '  The  Lord 's  prayer  in  Arabic. ' ' 
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Jfree 

Elizabeth  C.  Eggleston,   '19 

Oh,  give  me  the  stretch  of  the  wind-swept  plain. 
And  give  me  the  roar  of  the  sea, 

And  give  me  the  beat  of  the  wind  and  the  rain 
As  they  struggle  and  battle  with  me. 

And  give  me  the  crag  of  the  mountain  peak, 

And  the  slope  of  the  rolling  hill, 
-The  reach  of  the  northland  gray  and  bleak. 
And  the  forests  forever  still. 

And  grant  at  the  end  of  life's  wind-swept  trail, 

Forever,  unboundedly  free, 
My  soul  be  a  part  of  the  roaring  gale — 

And  the  gale  a  part  of  me. 
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CI)e  2E>anee  of  J^ate 

Virginia  Miller,  '19 

A  great,  silver  moon  rode  high  above  the  eucalyptus 
grove.  A  little  wind  whispered  among  the  leaves  of 
the  tall  trees  and  racks  of  smoky  clouds  swept 
across-  the  face  of  the  moon  swiftly.  From  far  to  the  west 
came  the  dull  roaring  of  the  surf  on  a  rocky  shore.  A  girl 
lying  on  the  smooth  turf  of  a  little  clearing  in  the  grove 
stirred  restlessly. 

"Play  it  again,  Vladimir,  once  again,  and  I  will  dance." 
She  spoke  in  Eussian. 

From  among  the  shadows  of  the  tree  trunks  rose  the  high, 
sweet  notes  of  a  violin.  The  music  was  slow  at  first  and 
dreamy,  but  there  was  something  in  it,  a  bitter  brooding  some- 
thing, that  forewarned  the  listener  of  a  change. 

The  change  came  slowly — a  wild  note  here,  almost  a  discord 
there,  and  now  and  again  a  passionate  throb  as  the  bow  bore 
rudely  down  across  the  sensitive  strings.  The  night  air  was 
vibrant  with  loneliness — abysmal,  eternal,  heart-rending  loneli- 
ness. Even  the  trees  seemed  to  cry  out  and  bend  towards 
each  other.  The  clouds  followed  one  another  more  hastily, 
and  the  moon's  rays  eagerly  sought  the  earth.  But  all  in 
vain  !    The  loneliness  was  ever-present,  unescapable,  unending. 

Then  as  the  bow  flashed  back  and  forth,  a  new  note  entered. 
Low  tones  were  these  and  they  wrung  the  heart  and  brought 
blood  to  the  eyes.  Hate !  Hate !  Hate !  Hate  pitiless  and 
unpitied!  The  hate  that  prompts  the  savage  to  torture  his 
enemy  and  watch  his  slow  agonies  as  he  dies.  The  hate  in- 
sensate of  the  wolf  and  of  the  tiger.  Hate  of  the  whole  world 
and  more  poignant  still,  merciless  hate  of  self. 

The  girl  moved  with  the  music.  Her  grey  robe  swirled 
about  her  as  she  leapt  and  turned  and  flung  her  white  arms 
high  above  her  dusky  head.  As  the  beryl-eyed  panther  creeps 
toward  his  prey,  so  she  crept  across  the  sward,  and  as  the 
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steel-thewed  leopard  springs,  so  she  sprang.  Graceful  and 
terrible  she  danced  until  the  last  quivering  note  was  drawn 
and  the  woods  once  more  were  silent.  Then  she  dropped, 
panting  to  the  ground. 

Vladimir  came  hesitantly  out  from  the  shadows  and  stood 
beside  her.  *'Does  the  music  please  you,  Carmeneita  Kra- 
kova?"  he  asked. 

'  *  The  music  is  as  it  should  be,  Vladimir.  But  how  did  you 
know  ? ' ' 

"I  knew  because  I  love  you,  Carmeneita.  Altho  your  voice 
does  not  speak  of  the  things  in  your  heart,  your  eyes  will  not 
be  still.    And  I  knew  because  I,  too,  am  a  Russian." 

' '  Bah !  I  am  no  Russian !  Knew  you  ever  a  Russian  by  the 
name  of  Carmeneita?  And  as  for  your  love — it  is  too  late. 
But  they  will  be  wondering  where  I  am.  Already  they  have 
questioned  me  concerning  my  night  wanderings.  It  is  no 
affair  of  theirs  if  I  choose  to  dance  by  moonlight.  They  claim 
to  be  devotees  of  the  poetry  of  motion  and  spend  all  the  hours 
of  poetry  in  bed,  asleep.    Good-night,  my  Vladimir." 

"Good-night,"  and  he  was  gone. 

As  Carmeneita  went  slowly  up  the  path  towards  the 
Grecian  buildings  which  were  the  Nicolai  Obrenovitch  School 
of  Dancing  she  thought  of  many  things.  There  was  a  time, 
dimly  remembered  now,  when  she  stood  by  her  mother's  knee 
in  a  dingy  room  in  Moscow,  while  Louisa  Krakova  told  her  of 
Spain.  It  had  always  been  on  bitter  wintry  days  that  her 
mother  talked  of  Spain,  and  oh,  the  longing  in  her  voice  as 
she  described  the  olive-crowned  hills  and  sunny  vineyards  of 
her  native  country.  She  had  left  them  for  the  love  of  Ivan 
Krakova,  a  fair-haired  Russian  with  a  big  laugh.  She  had 
been  happy  with  Ivan  in  spite  of  the  dark  winters  and  the 
strange  people,  for  Ivan  possessed  all  her  love  and  she  all 
his,  until  the  little  daughter  came  to  demanded  a  share. 

But  Ivan  was  a  socialist  and  a  Russian  socialist  has  no  right 
to  live.  When  Carmeneita  was  stumbling  over  her  first  baby 
words  he  went  away  to  Siberia  and  never  came  back.  It  was 
then  that  Louisa  Krakova  ceased  loving  and  began  to  hate. 
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She  could  not  go  home.  Her  family  were  of  the  petty  nobility 
and  very  proud.  She  had  not  heard  from  them  since  the  day 
when  she  had  packed  up  a  few  clothes,  had  been  quietly 
married  by  the  village  priest,  and  had  taken  the  next  train  for 
the  border,  and  she  knew  they  would  never  forgive  her.  She 
could  not  go  back,  but  how  she  hated  Little  Russia!  The 
people  with  their  queer  ways,  the  snow  and  the  cold,  the  long 
hours  of  sewing  on  other  people's  garments  which  brought  in 
only  enough  money  to  feed  and  clothe  herself  and  her  baby 
girl,  all  these  instilled  in  her  a  quiet  bitterness  which,  in  their 
days  of  companionship,  she  transmitted  to  Carmencita.  The 
child  did  not  go  to  school.  What  little  her  mother  knew  she 
taught  her.  She  never  came  in  contact  with  other  children. 
There  was  a  Pole  who  lived  across  the  hall  and  played  the 
violin.  "When  he  played,  Carmencita  would  dance.  With 
flimsy  skirts  held  out,  dusky  head  back,  and  tawny  eyes  alight, 
she  personified  his  music.    It  was  her  only  recreation. 

Carmencita  Krakova  was  ten  years  old  when  her  mother 
died,  leaving  her  a  little  money  and  a  command  to  leave 
Russia  and  seek  out  the  new,  free  country  across  the  ocean. 
Her  father's  brother  procured  for  her  a  passport  and  saw  her 
safely  on  board  the  big  liner.  After  that  she  lost  all  track  of 
her  former  life. 

New  York  received  her  with  magnificent  impartiality.  She 
found  work  as  a  cash  girl  in  a  department  store  and  managed 
to  save  money  but,  she  made  no  friends.  Often  when  she  saw 
her  fellow-workers  laughing  and  joking  together  she  longed 
to  make  some  advance,  but  she  did  not  know  how.  She  heard 
them  talking  of  other  girls  that  they  did  not  like  and  thought, 
"Suppose  they  should  say  such  things  of  me."  Her  sensitive 
soul  shrank  from  the  idea  and  her  tongue  grew  sharp  in  antic- 
ipation of  the  blows  that  had  not  yet  been  dealt  her.  Soon, 
however,  these  blows  began  to  come.  Her  companions  saw 
that  she  was  not  one  of  them  and  therefore  they  laughed  at  her. 
They  interpreted  her  reserve  as  scorn  and  thought  they  were 
shunning  her  in  retaliation. 
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She  did  not  dance  now.  Once  she  had  tried  it.  It  was 
at  lunch  time,  and  an  errand  boy  was  playing  a  mouth  harp. 
She  had  taken  her  lunch  behind  a  pile  of  boxes  and  thouj^ht 
her.self  unseen.  The  twanging  ragtime  music  of  the  harp 
was  very  different  from  that  of  the  Polish  violinist,  yet,  some- 
how, it  called  up  old  longings.  She  put  aside  her  lunch  and 
danced.  A  shoe  clerk  saw.  It  was  rather  a  ridiculous  picture, 
the  little  cash-girl  with  clumsy  shoes  and  scant  ill-titting 
clothes  dancing  there  behind  a  pile  of  packing  cases  to  the 
music  of  an  errand  boy's  mouth  harp,  dancing  with  the 
abandon  of  a  wood-nymph  and  the  whole-heartedness  of  a 
child.  It  was  pathetic  too,  but  the  shoe  clerk  did  not  see  that 
side  of  it.  He  told  the  story  well  and  received  the  applause 
he  was  seeking — laughter.  No  one  took  any  pains  to  hide  the 
laughter  or  the  cause  of  it  from  Carmencita. 

So  years  had  passed.  Carmencita  tranf erred  all  her  mother's 
hatred  of  Russia  to  America.  Russia  was  the  best  she  had 
knowTi.  America  was  the  worst.  In  Russia  she  had  had  her 
mother.  In  America  she  had  no  one.  In  Russia  she  had 
been,  at  most,  lonely.  America  added  ridicule  to  loneliness 
— and  so  she  hated. 

At  last  one  day  she  found  in  a  magazine  that  someone  had 
left  on  the  street-car,  an  advertisement  for  the  Nicolai  Obre- 
novitch  School  of  Dancing.  This  was  an  entirely  new  idea. 
Somewhere  they  did  not  laugh  at  you  when  you  danced. 
Somewhere  they  taught  you  how. 

The  next  morning  discovered  her  huddled  in  a  day  coach 
with  all  her  belongings  packed  in  a  big  wicker  suit-case  beside 
her,  on  her  way  to  California  to  the  school  where  they  taught 
one  to  dance.  Her  savings  kept  her  in  the  school  for  one  year. 
Then  she  worked  again,  practicing  in  the  narrow  confines  of 
an  attic  bed-room,  the  things  she  had  learned  during  that 
precious  year.  Another  year  in  the  school  passed  and  more 
years  of  labor,  coupled  with  heart-breaking  self-sacrifice. 

The  night  when  she  danced  in  the  eucalyptus  grove  was 
towards  the  end  of  her  third  year  under  Obrenovitch.  No  one 
at  the  school  knew  where  she  came  from.    After  a  few  tentative 
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attempts  at  friendliness,  the  other  students  let  her  alone.  She 
was  suspicious  of  all  advances.  Vladimir,  alone,  could  ap- 
proach her  and  even  Vladimir  did  not  possess  her  confidence. 
He  loved  her  for  her  beauty  and  for  her  grace.  She,  having 
become  distrustful  of  all  mankind,  distrusted  him  also. 

As  a  dancer,  Carmencita  was  not  a  failure.  The  utter  de- 
votion she  brought  to  her  task  made  her  three  years  equal  to 
the  six  years  of  any  other  student.  Her  technique  was  perfect 
and  the  masters  often  spoke  of  her  grace.  Yet  in  the  many 
recitals  given  by  the  school  she  seldom  had  a  leading  part. 
There  was  a  repressed  something  about  her  that  always  mad© 
Nicolai  Obrenovitch  hesitate.  The  others  took  advantage  of 
his  hesitation  and  urged  that  little  ''Carmencita  Nobody" 
would  never  bring  him  fame.  So  Carmencita  remained  in  the 
chorus  while  others  starred. 

Chief  among  the  dancers  was  Isabel  St.  Cloud.  Isabel  could 
dance.  She  had  been  trained  from  childhood  and  she  had 
both  grace  and  personality.  Everyone  loved  her — everyone, 
that  is,  but  Carmencita.  And  Isabel  loved  everyone.  She 
was  kind  to  Carmencita,  and  even  if  her  kindness  did  smack 
a  little  of  patronage,  her  intentions  were  good.  She  was  sure 
that  Carmencita  would  not  prove  nearly  so  difficult  as  people 
thought  if  one  could  only  find  time  to  cultivate  her.  Carmen- 
cita, however,  did  not  feel  that  way  about  it.  To  her  ihm 
pampered  Isabel  St.  Cloud  with  her  winning  ways  and  her 
unfailing  success  personified  all  that  she  hated.  Isabel 
was  American,  Isabel  had  wealth,  she  had  family,  she  had 
friends,  she  had  all  that  Carmencita  craved.  Her  laughter 
was  tolerant,  amused  laughter  at  some  of  Carmencita 's  sharp 
replies,  but  it  was  also  superior,  patronizing  laughter.  It 
was  ladylike  ridicule  but  it  was  ridicule  nevertheless.  So  the 
passionate  little  immigrant  added  hatred  of  Isabel  to  her 
hatred  of  the  country  and  to  her  resentment  toward  the  world. 

The  next  morning  Carmencita  Krakova  remained  in  bed 
late.  She  was  tired.  She  had  put  her  whole  soul  into  that 
dance  in  the  moonlight  and  it  had  sapped  her  energy.  When 
she  finally  did  dress  and  go  out,  she  found  the  whole  school  in 
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a  turmoil  of  excitement.  Groups  of  students  stood  about, 
gesticulating  and  chattering.  The  largest  group  wa.s  gathered 
around  Isabel  St.  Cloud,  whose  eyes  were  shining  and  whose 
face  glowed  with  happiness. 

**And  it's  to  be  next  week,  in  San  Francisco!"  she  was 
isaying.  *' That's  why  he's  been  working  us  so  hard  lately. 
We're  going  down  tomorrow  to  practice  in  the  theater.  Ju.st 
think  what  it  will  mean !  There  are  to  be  several  big  directors 
there  and  if  they  like  me — if  they  like  me,  my  fortune's  made. 
We'll  wind  up  with  The  Masked  Ball,  and  I'm  to  be  Fleurette. 
Oh,  wish  me  luck!" 

All  did,  all  but  Carmencita. 

So  that  was  it !  Isabel  was  to  make  her  debut.  Once  in  a 
long  while  when  he  found  a  particularly  promising  pupil, 
Nicolai  Obrenovitch  would  give  her  "a  big  send-off."  It  ad- 
vertised the  school  and  helped  the  pupil.  Isabel  was  to  make 
her  debut  and  Carmencita  was  to  be-  only  a  masker  in  the 
final  ballet.  Isabel  was  to  dance  with  the  master  himself,  and 
Carmencita  was  to  have  for  a  partner  some  insignificant  stage- 
struck  boy  who  had  been  in  the  school  a  year  or  so.  It  was 
intolerable. 

All  thru  the  week  Carmencita  worked  listlessh^  Obreno\atch 
noted  her  lack  of  interest  and  remonstrated  with  her,  but  his 
words  had  no  effect.  Then  on  the  day  before  the  performance, 
Isabel  slipped  and  fell.  It  was  in  one  of  those  Slavic  peasant 
dances,  a  nasty  thing  with  much  leaping  and  cracking  of 
heels  together.  For  a  moment  Carmencita  hoped  wildly.  But 
no !  Isabel  sprang  to  her  feet  and  danced  on.  Afterwards 
someone  was  roundly  scolded  for  the  condition  of  the  floor. 

The  "first  number  on  the  programme  was  completed.  The 
audience  was  responsive  and  Isabel  had  never  danced  so  well 
before.  Vladimir  was  playing  first  violin  and  Carmencita 
sent  a  call-boy  with  an  urgent  message.  In  a  few  moment 
Vladimir  stood  before  her. 

''You  have  told  me  often  that  you  loved  me,  Vladimir.  Now 
you  can  prove  it.  Just  before  The  Masked  Ball  I  shall  send 
for  you  again.    You  will  pretend  that  the  call  is  from  Obre> 
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novitch,  and  when  you  return  you  will  say  that  in  her  fall 
yesterday  Miss  St.  Cloud  twisted  her  ankle  and  that  she  can 
dance  no  more.  You  will  say  that  the  master  orders  the 
orchestra  to  play  the  introduction  to  the  ballet  up  to  the  place 
where  Fleurette  enters.  Then  all  music  is  to  cease  so  that  he 
may  carry  out  some  plan  of  his  own.  They  will  believe  you. 
He  dislikes  the  director  and  it  would  be  like  him  to  send  you 
with  a  message.  When  all  the  other  music  stops,  you  will 
play  on  and  you  will  play  as  you  played  a  week  ago  in  the 
eucalyptus  grove.    I  will  attend  to  the  rest." 

"But  Carmencita " 

' '  Do  you  love  me  ? ' ' 

He  bowed  his  head  and  left  her. 

As  the  curtain  went  up  for  the  last  time  the  audience  drew 
a  sharp  breath.  The  scene  was  perfect.  The  marble-pillared 
vistas,  the  luxuriant  blossoms,  the  tinkling  fountains  in  the 
background,  and  the  dominoed  figures  moving  to  light,  fan- 
tastic music  called  up  all  the  romance  of  old  Italy.  An  ex- 
pectant note  crept  into  the  music.  The  dominoed  figures 
hesitated  as  if  waiting  for  someone.  Then  the  music  stopped. 
Some  of  the  dancers  turned  towards  the  orchestra  surprisedly. 
Isabel  St.  Cloud  as  Fleurette  halted  beside  a  fountain. 

Seemingly  from  among  the  marble  pillars  rose  the  high 
sweet  notes  of  a  violin.  Carmencita  cast  aside  her  cloak  and 
stood  forth  with  tawny  eyes  alight  and  dusky  head  thrown 
back,  clad  in  scarlet  and  grey  and  gold.  The  music  was  slow 
at  first  and  dreamy,  but  there  was  something  in  it,  a  bitter 
brooding  something,  that  forewarned  the  listener  of  a  change, 
the  listener  of  a  change. 

The  change  came  slowly — a  wild  note  here,  almost  a  discord 
there,  and  now  and  again  a  passionate  throb  as  the  bow  bore 
rudely  down  across  the  sensitive  strings.  The  air  was  vibrant 
with  loneliness — abysmal,  eternal,  heart-rending  loneliness. 
Even  the  dominoed  figures  drew  closer  together.  In  the 
audience  a  woman  sobbed.  And  how  Carmencita  did  dance ! 
All  the  years  of  toil,  all  the  years  of  discouragement,  all  the 
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years  of  friendlessness  put  into  her  dancing  a  loneliness  thai 
was  ever-present,  unescapable,  unending. 

Then  as  the  bow  flashed  back  and  forth,  a  new  note  entered. 
These  were  low  tones,  and  they  wrung  the  heart.  Hate  !  Hate  ! 
Hate !  Hate  pitiless  and  unpitied.  Hate  of  the  whole  world 
and  more  poignant  still,  merciless  hate  of  self. 

Carmencita's  robe  flashed  about  her  as  she  leapt  and  turned 
and  flung  her  white  arms  high  above  her  dusky  head.  As 
the  beryl-eyed  panther  creeps  toward  his  prey,  so  she  crept 
across  that  breathless  stage.  As  the  steel-thewed  leopard 
springs,  so  she  sprang.  The  other  dancers  shrank  away  as 
she  approached  them,  yet  they  stayed  on,  held  by  an  irresist- 
ible spell.  Graceful  and  terrible  she  moved  until  the  last 
quivering  note  was  drawn. 

A  sigh  swept  the  crowded  house.  Tense  muscles  loosened, 
hands  unclenched.  Applause  broke  loose.  Flowers  rained  upon 
the  stage — flowers  that  had  been  intended  for  Isabel  St.  Cloud, 
flowers  that  had  been  intended  for  no  one  save  their  wearers. 
In  the  midst  of  it  all  stood  Carmencita,  silent,  immobile. 
Then,  without  even  a  glance  at  those  people  whose  enthusiasm 
knew  no  bounds,  she  turned  and  left  the  hall. 

Isabel  St.  Cloud  is  dancing  now.  She  is  the  favorite  of  all 
the  world.  She  loves  all  people  and  is  beloved  by  all,  yet 
there  are  those  who  regret  the  disappearance  of  Carmencita 
Krakova,  the  passionate  little  Russo-Spaniard  who  danced 
her  heart  out  that  night  in  San  Francisco. 
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Clje  lp0ptl)olog|>  of  ILaugl)ter 

Mary  Jones  Nixon,  '19 

LAUGHTER.  What  is  it?  Why  is  it?  As  I  sit  by  my 
window  writing  I  hear  it  all  about  me.  Along  the 
arcades  students  are  rushing  back  from  classes,  laugh- 
ing and  talking  excitedly,  from  the  athletic  field  come  un- 
controlled shrieks  of  mirth  and  loud  commands.  In  the  room 
next  to  mine  a  group  of  students  sit  near  the  window  listen- 
ing to  another  who  reads  aloud,  now  and  then  they  all  burst 
out  into  uproarious  laughter.  I  see  two  girls  strolling  over 
the  campus.  Suddenly  one  jumps  and  screams.  The  other 
instead  of  showing  alarm  is  almost  convulsed  with  laughter. 
She  leans  against  a  tree  to  support  herself. 

Why  do  they  laugh?  What  is  the  common  element  in  the 
various  stimuli  which  bring  the  same  response — laughter? 
What  is  that  elusive,  intangible  thing  called  a  "sense  of 
humor"  which  some  men  possess  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave,  but  which  is  entirely  lacking  in  others?  The  mother 
gazed  with  delight  on  the  infant  smiling,  kicking  and  cooing 
in  the  cradle.  Cheers  arose  from  the  men  on  board  the  sink- 
ing Tuscania  when  a  group  of  sailors  joined  their  strong 
young  voices  in  the  rollicking  song,  ''Oh,  boy!  Oh,  joy! 
Where  do  we  go  from  here?"  The  man  who  related  this 
incident  remarked  that  the  sailors  possessed  a  fine  sense  of 
humor  but  could  he  say  the  babe  possessed  this  also?  And 
why  did  he  say  that  the  pompous  general  who  slipped  on  the 
icy  street  possessed  no  sense  of  humor,  because  he  became 
furiously  angry  when  the  men  laughed? 

We  look  into  a  situation  to  see  why  it  is  funny.  We 
analyze  it  and  the  intangible  thing  called  humor  which  pro- 
voked the  smile  disappears.  The  comic  is  a  living  thing 
which  when  dissected  dies.  Would  we  could  come  to  the  same 
conclusion  which  many  a  learned  psychologist  reaches  when, 
misled  by  some  phenomenon  such  as  consciousness,  he  says 
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•that  it  can  only  be  explained  in  "self -terms,"  thereby  wash- 
ing his  hands  of  the  matter  except  to  mystify  lls  still  further 
by  a  detailed  relation  of  accompaniments  and  manifestations 
which,  if  not  commonly  known  to  us,  are  likewise  explained  in 
' 'self -terms. "  Our  psychologist  friends  are  fond  of  employ- 
ing their  principle  that  a  person  makes  a  much  stronger  im- 
pression if  he  leaves  something  to  the  imagination. 

However  that  may  be,  laughter  is  much  more  easily  de- 
scribed than  explained.  Darwin's  description,  accepted  by 
psychologists  writing  upon  this  subject,  seems  to  be  the  best, 
"The  sound  of  laughter  is  produced  by  a  deep  inspiration 
followed  by  short,  interrupted,  spasmodic  contractions  of  the 
chest,  and  especially  of  the  diaphragm.  *  *  *  During 
laughter  the  mouth  is  opened  more  or  less  widely,  with  the 
corners  drawn  much  backward;  the  upper  lip  is  somewhat 
raised.  *  *  *  The  nose  appears  to  be  shortened,  and  the 
skin  on  the  bridge  becomes  finely  wrinkled  in  transverse  lines, 
with  other  oblique  longitudinal  lines  on  the  sides.  The  upper 
front  teeth  are  commonly  exposed.  A  well-marked  naso-labial 
fold  is  formed,  which  runs  from  the  wing  of  each  nostril  to 
the  corner  of  the  mouth;  and  this  fold  is  often  double  in  old 
persons.  A  bright  and  sparkling  eye  is  characteristic  of  a 
pleased  or  amused  state  of  mind,  as  is  the  retraction  of  the 
corners  of  the  mouth  and  upper  lip  with  the  wrinkles  thus 
produced.  *  *  *  From  the  excitement  of  pleasure  the 
circulation  becomes  more  rapid ;  the  eyes  are  bright  and  the 
color  of  the  face  rises.  The  brain,  becoming  stimulated  bj^ 
the  increased  flow  of  the  blood,  reacts  on  the  mental  powers; 
lively  ideas  pass  still  more  rapidly  through  the  mind,  and 
the  affections  are  warmed." 

Laughter  ma.y  be  sublimated  into  a  barely  perceptible 
smile ;  the  smile  in  its  turn  may  be  sublimated  into  a  grin  or 
an  expression  of  satisfaction  or  contentment.  Intense  joy 
leads  to  various  purposeless  movements — jumping,  clapping 
the  hands,  stamping,  shaking  the  whole  body  and  laughing 
uncontrolledly.  The  sound  of  the  laughter  varies  with  the 
individual,  one  may  "cackle,"  "bray  like  a  donkey,"  shriek. 
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"bay  like  a  fog-horn,"  laugh  up  or  down  the  scale,  utter  an 
explosive  haw !  haw !  or  a  soft  tee-he. 

Psychologists  have  evolved  various  theories  of  laughter. 
Among  the  most  common  of  these  is  the  "sense  of  superiority" 
theory.  The  supporters  of  this  theory  hold  that  all  laughter 
arises  from  the  feeling  of  superiority  over  another  who  ap- 
pears either  physically  or  mentally  deficient  or  who  differs  in 
any  way  from  the  normal  individual.  This  theory  does  not 
go  far  enough.  All  of  these  cases  cause  laughter  but  all 
laughter  is  not  thus  aroused.  It  takes  no  account  of  the 
spontaneous  laughter  which  arises  from  the  overflow  of  the 
spirits  and  the  sheer  joy  of  living.  A  satisfactory  theory 
must  explain  the  delight  in  a  beautiful  day,  in  music,  action 
and  freedom  as  well  as  the  ridicule  of  the  deformed,  the 
ignorant,  the  stupid  and  the  novel. 

Kants'  statement  that  "laughter  is  the  expression  of  the 
incongruity  between  one's  thought  and  the  object  *  *  * 
between  one's  expectation  from  the  situation  and  its  actual  be- 
havior, *  *  *  the  sudden  transfer  of  strained  expecta- 
tion into  nothing  also  falls  short  in  the  same  manner. 

Bergson  declares  that  the  situation  which  provokes  laughter 
must  be  within  the  pall  of  human  behavior  or  at  least  tem- 
porarily so  regarded.  "You  laugh  at  an  animal  but  only  be- 
cause you  have  detected  in  it  some  human  attitude  or  ex- 
pression. *  *  *  In  particular  it  is  any  feature  of  a  man's 
behavior  (or  the  behavior  of  something  which  for  the  time 
being  resembles  that  of  man)  which  has  a  certain  unusual  and 
inappropriate  stiffness  and  lack  of  adjustment — a  certain  me- 
chanical inelasticity  where  one  would  expect  to  find  wide 
awake  adaptability  and  the  living  pliableness  of  a  human 
being."  He  adds  further,  "we  laugh  every  time  a  person 
gives  us  the  impression  of  being  a  thing." 

This  theory  fits  the  case  of  laughter  at  a  definite  object  but 
still  does  not  account  for  the  *"more  fundamental  laughter" 
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of  delight,  laughter  by  contagion  when  others  laugh,  laughter 
of  sheer  high  spirits  and  enjoyment. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  form  a  theory  which  will  ex- 
plain the  different  kinds  of  laughter.  These  simple,  general 
theories  fail  to  fit  the  facts.  Some  psychologists  (i.  e.,  Sully) 
give  only  a  confused  list  of  the  provocatives  of  laughter  in 
lieu  of  attempting  a  comprehensive  explanation. 

*Darwin  advanced  the  theory  that  laughter  and  smiling  are 
fundamentally  attached  to  the  same  situations,  that  they  are 
substantially  identical  with  satisfying  state  of  affairs  in 
general.  That  laughter  is  primarily  the  expression  of  mere 
joy  or  happiness  is  shown  in  the  meaningless  laughter  of 
children  and  young  people  in  high  spirits.  It  is  the  most 
prevalent  of  all  the  emotional  expressions  of  imbeciles  whose 
joyousness  cannot  be  associated  with  any  distinct  ideas;  they 
can  simply  feel  pleasure.  The  fact  that  Laura  Bridgman  who, 
on  account  of  being  blind  and  deaf,  could  not  have  acquired 
any  expression  through  imitation,  laughed,  clapped  her  hands, 
and  heightened  in  color  when  a  letter  from  a  dear  friend  was 
communicated  to  her  by  "gesture  language"  seems  to  Darwin 
sufficient  proof  that  laughter  is  instinctive  not  imitative. 

In  his  "Psychology  of  Laughter,"  Boris  Sidis  accepts  Dar- 
win's ideas  on  the  subject.  He  makes  the  statement  in  his 
opening  chapter  that  all  different  manifestations  of  the  comic, 
the  witty  and  the  ridiculous  belong  psychologically  to  that 
particular  emotional  side  of  our  being  which  we  class  under 
joy,  the  emotional  accompaniment  of  the  manifestation  of  the 
play  instinct.  This  is  probably  the  most  fundamental  instinct 
of  animal  life  and  one  of  the  broadest  and  deepest  of  human 
interests  that  work  in  man  giving  rise  to  the  highest  artistic, 
moral  and  intellectual  life  of  which  the  human  mind  is 
capable. 

There  are  three  principal  theories  in  regard  to  Parmalee 
play.  The  first  of  these  advanced  by  Herbert  Spencer  held 
that  play  is  the  result  of  the  surplus  energy  of  the  organism,  a 
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tendency  to  activity  to  keep  the  organism  healthful.  This 
theory,  however,  does  not  explain  the  forms  which  these 
activities  take.  Stanley  Hall  has  set  forth  the  theory  that 
play  is  atavistic ;  it  is  the  rehearsal  of  the  experience  of  the 
race  or  of  certain  ancestral  activities  which  no  longer  possess 
utility.  James  says,  that  all  primitive  active  games  are  at- 
tempts to  gain  excitement  yielded  by  certain  primitive  in- 
stinct which  in  our  modem  civilized  society  find  expression 
for  most  individuals  only  in  the  form  of  play  (e.  g.,  we  need 
no  longer  hunt  to  secure  food)  through  feigning  that  the  oc- 
casions for  their  exercise  are  there.  The  instincts  thus  given 
expression  most  often  are  those  of  hunting,  fighting,  rivalry, 
acquisitiveness  and  construction.  All  games,  dramatic  and 
aesthetic  activities  call  one  or  more  of  these  instincts  into 
play. 

*Karl  Gross  has  set  forth  the  third  theory  of  play.  He 
considers  it  a  preparation  for  further  activities;  altho  it 
serves  no  immediate  purpose,  it  prepares  the  organism  to  ad- 
just itself  to  a  future  environment,  to  rise  above  the  present 
so  that  it  shall  be  better  able  to  cope  with  those  conditions 
which  shall  ultimately  demand  attention. 

These  three  theories  may  be  combined  into  one,  by  saying 
that  surplus  energy  gives  rise  to  play,  primitive  instincts  give 
direction  and  form  to  the  activities  aroused  and  the  ability  to 
make  better  adjustments  to  a  future  environment  follows  as  a 
result.  Altho  it  may  serve  useful  purposes  in  the  end,  play 
is  an  expenditure  of  energy  indulged  in  purely  for  the  sake 
of  gaining  pleasure,  without  being  directed  toward  any  useful 
purpose.  The  energy  spent  in  artistic  activities  must  be  spent 
for  its  own  sake,  for  the  love  of  the  activity  itself  not  for  a 
hope  of  ultimate  gain.  The  same  principle  underlies  religious 
worship, '  love  irrespective  of  earthy  gain.  R  e  1  i  gi  o  u  s 
worship  is  one  of  the  various  manifestations  of  the  play  in- 
stinct, a  manifestation  into  which  the  higher  aesthetic  feeling 
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enters,  the  love  of  festivities,  ceremonies,  religious  rites,  civic 
and  military  processions. 

The  element  which  these  manifestations  that  give  rise  to  the 
emotion  of  joy  have  in  common  with  the  games  of  chihiren  is 
that  they  all  belong  to  the  class  of  playthings.  The  play  ele- 
ment undergoes  many  changes  from  the  toys  of  children  to 
the  gorgeous  pageants,  ceremonies,  comedies,  and  jests  of  the 
adult,  but  in  all  we  see  artistic  activity  manifesting  itself  as 
free  unrestrained  energy,  drawing  the  individual  out  of  him- 
self above  the  cares  of  everyday  life.  He  turns  to  these  play- 
things to  satisfy  the  inward  cravings  of  his  soul. 

Throughout  this  discussion  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  we 
must  understand  the  play  instinct  in  order  to  understand 
laughter,  since  laughter  and  smiles  are  the  external  manifesta- 
tions of  this  instinct,  also,  that  this  manifestation  may  take 
the  form  of  uproarious  laughter  with  accompanying  bodily 
movements,  of  the  broad  smile,  the  contented  grin  or  the 
scarcely  perceptible  glow  of  pleasure  and  contentment. 

Children  at  play  utter  shrieks  of  laughter,  scream  at  each 
other  and  throw  themselves  about  with  utter  abandon.  The 
same  is  often  true  of  the  adult  at  play.  Watch  the  staid 
business  man  at  the  baseball  game,  after  a  hard  morning's 
work,  he  jumps  up  excitedly,  yells  encouragement  and  advice 
to  the  players,  frantically  clutches  the  arm  of  his  neighbor, 
claps  him  on  the  back  and  in  the  event  of  an  especially  suc- 
cessful play  of  the  team  which  he  is  championing,  he  may 
wildly  embrace  the  person  next  to  him  whether  he  be  friend 
or  foe.  A  certain  man  given  to  such  demonstrations  was  ac- 
customed to  attend  the  games  with  his  long  suffering,  yet  ex- 
tremely sympathetic  wife.  One  day  she  did  not  accompany 
him.  The  teams  were  well  matched,  the  game  intensely  ex- 
citing. His  team  won.  He  forgot  everything  in  the  joy  of  the 
moment,  he  jumped,  he  yelled,  he  threw  his  hat  into  the  air 
and  embraced  the  woman  next  to  him.  He  was  brought  back 
to  a  consciousness  of  reality  by  an  unfamiliar  scream  and  the 
threatening  attitude  of  a  man  advancing  toward  him. 

Both  children  and  adults  play  with  an  unconsciousness  of 
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effort.  Johnny's  mother  complains  that  if  he  spent  as  much 
energy  in  chopping  and  carrying  in  the  wood  as  he  does  in 
playing  ball,  she  would  have  a  mnch  easier  time.  But  work- 
ing seems  to  Johnny  to  require  a  vastly  greater  amount  of 
energy.  The  painter  inspired  by  a  passionate  love  of  his  art 
does  not  think  of  the  difficulty  of  his  work.  The  observation 
of  Boris  Sidis  is  undeniably  true,  ''If  an  act  is  carried  out 
in  a  playful  way,  the  more  difficulties  the  playful  act  em- 
bodies, the  more  there  is  of  inner  joy;  the  more  interesting 
and  exciting  the  game,  the  more  intense  the  psychomotor  re- 
actions, the  more  will  the  manifestations  of  merriment  and 
laughter  appear."  This  is  the  secret  of  the  intense  allure- 
ment of  the  game  accompanied  by  danger,  e.  g.,  the  automobile 
race  and  the  hunt  for  wild  beasts.  Nations  whose  artistic  and 
intellectual  sides  of  life  are  undeveloped  look  for  their 
greatest  enjoyment  and  laughter  in  gross  and  dangerous 
games,  gladitorial  combats,  bull-fights  and  bear-baiting. 

The  fun  of  the  perilous  game  is  to  see  danger  overcome  and 
made  easy.  As  material  civilization  develops  and  the  craving 
for  play  increases,  the  demand  rises  for  having  the  difficult 
and  the  impossible  acted  with  grace  and  ease.  This  is  well 
illustrated  in  our  changing  attitude  toward  motion  pictures. 
At  first  we  were  contented  with  scenes  in  which  there  was 
comparatively  little  action  or  danger  present.  Now  we  de- 
mand variety  and  unnatural  speed  of  action,  many  tense 
moments  and  thrills,  perilous  scenes  embodying  reality  instead 
of  sham.  We  wish  to  see  real  actors  jumping  off  of  cliffs  in- 
stead of  watching  dummies  roll  down. 

Considering  the  various  theories  of  laughter  and  the  mani- 
festations of  the  play  instinct,  we  may  reach  the  conclusion 
that  there  are  two  kinds  of  laughter ;  the  one  arising  from  the 
spontaneous  overflow  of  the  spirits,  the  employment  of  sur- 
plus energy,  the  other  the  result  of  the  feeling  of  superiority 
over  the  person  or  thing  which  appears  ludicrous.  Laughter 
which  is  not  the  expression  of  joy  (i.  e.,  the  so-called  laughter 
of  dissimulation,  affected  scorn,  bitterness,  etc.)  have  no 
place  in  this  classification,  as  it  does  not  arise  in  the  play 
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instinct  but  in  the  instincts  of  fear  and  self  preservation. 
Laughter  of  this  sort  is  one  of  the  expressions  of  the  emotions 
of  fear,  hate  and  anger. 

The  spontaneous  laughter  is  that  of  children  and  young 
people  in  high  spirits,  and  of  adults  at  play  representing  the 
employment  of  surplus  energy.  We  laugh  when  we  are 
conscious  of  unimpeded  activity;  when  the  inner  energy 
''bubbles  freely  to  the  surface."  It  is  the  ease  of  movement 
which  gives  us  joy.  The  child  laughs  as  he  throws  the  ball 
lightly  and  catches  it  easily  as  he  balances  himself  on  a  post. 
If  he  misses  the  ball  or  loses  his  balance  he  is  conscious  of 
unpleasantness  and  he  may  even  become  angry.  The  free, 
unimpeded  functioning  of  the  organism  is  necessary  to  happi- 
ness. If  we  are  ill  we  lose  the  spontaneous  laughter  of  high 
spirits  and  even  the  best  jokes  do  not  seem  funny.  A  healthy 
person  delights  in  his  strength  and  the  joy  of  living. 

A  sense  of  freedom  as  well  as  the  freeing  of  surplus  energy 
mingles  in  the  laughter  and  shouts  of  children  rushing  out 
from  school  and  playing  in  the  park.  They  are  free  from  the 
restraint  of  the  school,  free  to  direct  their  own  activities  and 
let  out  pent-up  energ\\  It  is  this  same  feeling,  coupled  with 
the  ludicrousness  of  the  contrast  of  the  serious  and  solemn 
Avith  the  frivolous  and  gay,  which  makes  us  laugh  at  slight 
occurrences  at  funerals,  in  the  church  and  in  the  schoolroom 
which,  at  times  free  from  restraint,  we  should  not  have 
noticed.  We  feel  oppressed  by  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion, 
the  seriousness  of  the  work  and  when  some  slight  occurrence 
breaks  the  tension,  we  are  freed  from  the  restraint  and  relieve 
our  pent-up  energy  laughter. 

In  addition  to  the  sense  of  freedom  and  the  joj'  of  action  in 
play,  there  is  the  joy  of  triumph.  The  greater  the  difficulty 
of  the  game  and  the  greater  the  ease  ^ith  which  it  is  per- 
formed, the  louder  the  shrieks  of  delight.  The  little  boy  who 
"downs"  his  opponent  in  the  street-fight  and  the  successful 
financier  who  considers  business  a  great  game  have  something 
in  common.    Both  feel  the  joy  of  triumph,  it  may  be  expressed 
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in  a  shout  and  a  leap  or  only  in  a  barely  perceptible  expression 
of  satisfaction. 

It  is  hard  at  this  point  to  distinguish  between  laughter  of 
the  spontaneous  variety  and  that  of  the  "sense  of  superiority." 
The  laugh  of  triumph  altho  based  mainly  upon  the  joy  of 
action  and  the  satisfaction  of  overcoming  difficulty  with  ease, 
may  contain  an  element  of  the  feeling  of  superiority  over  the 
defeated  opponent  or  circumstance. 

When  something  appears  comic  to  us  through  our  sense  of 
superiority  it  is  usually  because  the  object  seems  to  us  to  be 
either  deficient  physically  or  mentally  or  to  vary  in  some  way 
from  the  usual  without  arousing  fear.  The  lack  in  others  of 
that  ease  of  action,  which  we  rejoice  in  possessing  ourselves, 
delights  us.  The  child  ridicules  his  clumsy,  awkward  play- 
mate who  continually  drops  the  ball  or  stumbles.  Crowds  of 
boys,  laughing  derisively,  follow  the  drunken  man,  who  stag- 
gers down  the  street.  The  clowns  at  the  circus  often  create  a 
laugh  by  seeming  to  unconsciously  bump  into  and  stumble 
over  each  other.  The  fat  man  has  always  been  a  favorite 
character  in  comedy  because  of  his  clumsiness  which  has 
raised  roars  of  laughter.  Shakespeare  made  use  of  this  source 
of  humor  when  he  introduced  Falstaff  into  his  "Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor." 

Physical  deformity  or  abnormality  is  another  source  of 
ridicule.  A  crowd  gathers  around  the  hunchback  on  the 
street.  Victor  Hugo  created  a  famous  character  in  the  hunch- 
back of  his  ' '  Notre  Dame  de  Paris. ' '  Authors  frequently  give 
their  characters  physical  abnormalities,  long  crooked  noses, 
enormous  ears  and  bandy-legs.  Mimicry  is  comic  not  only  be- 
cause it  is  an  imitation  and  hence  inferior,  but  also  because 
it  suggests  deformity.  Grotesque  postures  and  figures  appear 
ridiculous  because  they  vary  from  the  normal  and  appear 
inferior. 

Custom  binds  us  tightly.  We  set  up  certain  standards  of 
appearance,  intellect  and  behavior.  Whatever  varies  from  the 
accepted  type  seems  to  fall  below  these  standards  and  is  there- 
fore an  object  for  ridicule.     We  expect  anything  which  acts 
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lik  a  man  to  possess  the  reason  of  a  normal  man,  therefore,  the 
mechanical  man  appears  ridiculous.  If  a  live  man  acts  like 
a  machine  we  laugh  because  a  rational  creature  has  descended 
to  the  level  of  the  inanimate.  We  laugh  at  a  puppet  per- 
forming human  actions  because  inferiority  is  revealed  in  the 
attempt  to  imitate  that  which  is  higher. 

Cartoonists  make  use  of  all  these  physical  defects  to  amuse 
the  public,  their  disproportioned  figures  are  scattered  through- 
out our  newspapers  and  magazines.  We  laugh  at  these  things 
because  we  are  rejoicing,  unconsciously  perhaps,  that  we  are 
superior  in  the  respects  in  which  they  are  inferior,  we  are 
congratulating  ourselves  as  the  Pharisees  of  old  that  we  are 
not  as  other  men. 

The  fool  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  characters  in  fiction. 
People  of  all  races  and  of  all  times  have  made  merry  at  his 
expense.  The  ignorant  and  the  foolish  have  always  been  con- 
sidered the  "legitimate  laughing  stock  of  the  world."  The 
fool  has  his  place  in  the  Bible,  ''The  fool  has  said  in  his 
heart  there  is  no  God."  Shakespeare  seemed  to  be  very  fond 
of  fools,  as  he  created  so  many  of  them. 

The  more  artless  and  unconscious  the  ignorant  one  is  in  his 
absurdities,  the  more  humorous  he  appears.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  saying  of  children.  A  very  small  boy  on  hearing 
a  loud  rumble  of  thunder  exclaimed,  "Mother,  God  is  crank- 
ing up  his  Ford ! "  A  negro  chauffeur  when  asked  if  he  were 
going  to  France  as  an  ambulance  driver  replied,  ' '  No,  suh ! 
You  don'  catch  me  haulin'  no  dead  men  around  about  two 
0  'clock  in  the  mawnin '. ' '  The  stupid,  the  ignorant,  the  foolish 
are  found  at  the  very  heart  of  the  ludicrous. 

We  are  always  pleased  to  find  some  evidence  of  stupidity 
or  inferiority  in  the  people  we  have  regarded  as  superior.  The 
more  exalted  and  more  dignified  the  personage,  the  more 
effective  is  the  ridicule  directed  against  him.  The  pupil 
mimics  the  mannerisms  of  his  teacher  when  the  back  of  the 
latter  is  turned.  The  common  people  laugh  at  the  vanities  and 
foibles  of  nobility  and  royalty.  The  discovery  of  the  con- 
trasting relations  of  superiority  and  inferiority  is  the  basis 
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of  ridicule  and  irony.  In  the  latter  disapproval  and  derision 
take  the  form  of  respect  and  praise.  The  more  unconscious 
the  butt  of  irony,  the  more  successful  the  irony  and  the 
greater  the  force  of  ridicule. 

When  one  who  is  really  inferior  lays  claim  to  superior 
qualities  through  vanity  there  is  a  great  delight  taken  in  ex- 
posing his  stupidity,  shallowness  or  conceit.  The  vain  are 
eager  for  the  respect  and  praise  of  others,  they  are  happy 
only  when  being  admired.  When  people  discover  this  de- 
pendence, the  vain  fall  below  the  level  of  the  very  people 
whom  they  affect  to  despise.  The  unconsciousness  of  their 
shallowness  make  them  especially  weak  in  the  eyes  of  discern- 
ing people  and,  therfore,  ridiculous.  The  nouveau  riche 
aspiring  to  be  considered  intellectual  have  been  made  the 
subject  of  many  jests.  A  story  is  told  concerning  a  woman 
of  this  type  who  affected  an  interest  in  rare  old  books  and 
manuscripts.  She  admired  a  certain  book  in  the  collection  of 
a  woman  of  pronounced  literary  taste  and  asked  if  she  might 
read  it.  The  owner  of  the  book  with  some  curiosity  granted 
her  request.  A  few  days  later  the  w^oman  returned  the  book 
exclaiming,  ' '  What  a  perfectly  darling  story  !  And  they  lived 
happily  ever  after!"  The  book  was  an  old  version  of  the 
Bible. 

We  shall  always  laugh  at  the  infirmities  of  human  nature 
and  delight  in  pricking  social,  moral  and  religious  bubbles 
and  watching  them  explode. 

The  actions  of  animals  appear  ludicrous  when  they  resemble 
those  of  human  beings.  We  laugh  at  the  monkey  dressed  in 
a  suit  of  clothes,  at  the  elephant  seated  at  the  table  drinking 
beer  in  the  circus.  They  seem  to  us  imitations  of  that  which 
is  high  and  as  such  appear  clumsy  and  ridiculous.  Anything 
which  varies  from  the  accepted  animal  or,  more  especially, 
human  standard  is  an  object  of  ridicule. 

The  merest  nonsense  often  raises  laughter.  We  can  all  re- 
member the  time  when  Mother  Goose  rhymes  and  "Alice  in 
Wonderland"  filled  us  with  delight.    Now  as  grown-up  folks 
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we  turn  the  pages  of  "Life"  or  "Judge"  and  smile  a.s  we 
read  a  limerick  such  as  this  one  entitled  "A  Confession." 

"  When  youVe  bats  in  your  belfry  that  flut, 
When  your  'comprenez-vous'  rope  Is  cut, 

When  there's  nobody  home 

In  the  top  of  your  dome — 
Then  your  head's  not  a  head;  it's  a  nut." 

When  reading  these  things  we  have  a  feeling  of  satisfaction 
with  ourselves  and  our  mental  resources  which  these  absurdi- 
ties set  in  motion.  We  feel  the  strength  of  our  sense  as  com- 
pared with  this  nonsense. 

The  juxtaposition  of  the  significant  and  the  insignificant, 
the  noble  and  the  ignoble,  the  grave  and  the  gay,  the  intel- 
lectual and  the  ignorant  always  raise  a  laugh.  We  are  amused 
by  the  negro  minister  who  attempts  to  explain  miracles  and 
to  reconcile  profound  theological  truths  with  absurd  observa- 
tions from  everyday  life. 

All  deviations  from  what  is  considered,  to  be  the  normal, 
the  accepted  standard  are  ridiculed.  The  clown  with  his 
painted  face  and  mechanical  or  foolish  actions  raises  roars  of 
laughter.  The  foreigner's  strange  customs  and  speech  amuse 
us.  Parties  are  often  formed  to  go  thru  the  foreign  quarters 
of  the  cities  in  search  of  amusement.  The  small  feet  of  the 
Chinese  women  seem  funny  to  us,  while  the  feet  of  the 
American  women  appear  to  them  clumsy  and  ridiculous.  A 
fashionably  dressed  woman  may  appear  ludicrous  to  the  gap- 
ing natives  of  a  "back-woods"  community. 

Womout  ideals,  beliefs  and  institutions  are  subject  to 
ridicule.  The  minister  who  comes  into  a  modern  church  and 
preaches  out-worn  doctrines,  the  person  who  believes  in  the 
existence  of  witches  or  wears  out-of-date  clothes  are  objects 
of  ridicule.  The  society  of  the  Restoration  ridiculed  the  ideals 
of  the  Puritans.  Cervantes  in  "Don  Quixote"  set  forth  the 
shallowness  and  stupidity  into  which  the  age  of  Chivalry  had 
degenerated.  Voltaire  exposed  the  low  state  of  the  social 
and   the    emptiness    of   the    accepted   opinions   of   his   time. 
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Lucian  and  otiher  philosophers  ridiculed  outworn  be- 
liefs and  so  prepared  for  the  coming  of  Christ.  Ridiculing 
old  forms  which  have  been  considered  solemn  and  superior  in 
imitation  which  makes  them  seem  base,  inferior  and  trivial 
has  long  been  considered  a  source  of  humor  by  literary  writers, 
especially  satirists.  One  of  the  most  common  forms  of  this 
humor  is  the  parody. 

New  customs,  beliefs  and  institutions  are  subject  to  ridicule 
as  well  as  the  old  and  out-worn.  Men  are  ' '  married  to  habit, ' ' 
society  resents  variations.  New  ideas  and  reforms  are  con- 
sidered inferior,  exposed  to  ridicule  and  so  suppressed,  if 
possible.  The  man  who  advocates  a  new  theory  or  a  radical 
reform  is  considered  absurd  and  stupid.  This  may  partially 
account  for  the  statement  that  genius  is  akin  to  madness. 
Before  a  new  belief  or  institution  can  be  established,  the  shal- 
lowness and  stupidity  of  the  old  which  the  new  replaces  must 
be  exposed  and  the  prejudice  and  ridicule  against  the  new 
must  be  overcome. 

American  humor  is  characterized  by  a  bluntness  and  lack 
of  respect  for  personalities,  beliefs  and  institutions.  American 
authors  have  ridiculed  almost  every  phase  of  our  national  life, 
our  love  of  sensation,  of  notoriety,  of  newspaper  gossip  and 
advertisement.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  America 
is  practically  a  new  country,  our  traditions  and  customs  are 
not  firmly  enough  established  to  be  so  revered  as  to  escape 
ridicule.  The  almost  complete  lack  of  intolerence  in  American 
life  is  shown  in  the  unreproved  attacks  on  Congress  and  on 
all  great  men,  even  the  President  himself. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  joke  the  audience  must  already 
regard  the  object  held  up  to  ridicule  with  some  lack  of 
reverence  and  must  subconsciously  be  prepared  to  look  upon 
it  as  in  some  way  inferior.  For  this  reason  something  which 
appears  ludicrous  in  one  place  may  not  be  so  regarded  in 
another.  A  jest  about  the  long  nails,  queues  or  small  feet  of 
the  Chinese  which  would  seem  funny  to  us  would  be  resented 
by  the  natives  of  that  country.  Their  customs  are  a  part  of 
their  religion  and  are  respected  as  such.    The  Romans  enjoyed 
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the  satires  of  their  poets  and  philosophers  against  their  gods 
because  they  had  ceased  to  revere  these  deities.  We  laugh  at 
jests  directed  against  the  superstition  especially  prevalent 
among  the  negroes  because  we  no  longer  believe  that  spirits  of 
the  dead  haunt  the  earth  in  a  visible  or  audible  form.  *"As 
the  great  artist  brings  to  the  surface  of  consciousness  the 
ideals  of  his  time  and  gives  expression  to  the  subsconscious 
strivings  of  his  contemporaries,  so  does  the  great  comic  writer 
give  expression  to  the  subconscious  views  of  his  fellowmen  in 
regard  to  the  ideals,  beliefs  and  institutions  that  are  in  process 
of  degeneration  and  generation  and  of  which  the  people  are 
as  yet  unconscious,  or  but  vaguely  conscious. ' ' 

The  education,  race,  religion,  national  life  and  industrial 
and  political  interests  of  the  audience  must  all  be  considere<l 
in  the  question  of  what  is  humorous.  The  ignorant  man 
cannot  understand  the  wdt  of  the  philosopher,  the  Turk  re- 
sents jests  about  his  customs,  the  Roman  Catholic  about  his 
faith.  The  ordinary  laborer  or  business  man  does  not  ap- 
preciate the  irony  which  brings  a  smile  to  the  face  of  the 
literary  man.  Humor  differs  from  age  to  age,  much  of  Shake- 
speare's  wit  is  lost  upon  us.  A  bond  of  sympathy  must  exist 
between  the  author  of  the  jokes  and  the  audience,  otherwise 
it  falls  flat. 

A  jest  out  of  time  and  place  may  be  taken  as  showing  a 
lack  of  sympathy  and  understanding  on  the  part  of  the 
author.  He  must  choose  the  psychological  moment  to  spring 
his  jest  or  he  will  find  his  audience  laughing  at  him  not  with 
him.  The  suggestibility  of  the  audience  must  be  taken  into 
account  in  order  to  release  the  special  subconscious  energies 
and  to  get  good  effect.  The  law^  of  suggestion  as  stated  by 
Boris  Sidis  is  as  follows:  "Normal  suggestibility  varies  as 
indirect  suggestion  and  inversely  as  direct  suggestion."  All 
of  which  means  that  the  more  veiled  the  suggestion,  the 
greater  the  effects.  We  w^ant  something  left  to  our  imagination, 
we  do  not  want  everything  clearly  revealed  on  the  surface.  We 
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like  to  use  our  minds,  it  increases  our  feeling  of  superiority. 
This  may  be  stated  in  scientific  language,  "Along  with  the 
conscious  systems  of  association,  subconscious  systems  must 
also  become  excited  and  the  total  effect  is  proportional  to  the 
amount  of  psj^cho-physiological  activity  brought  into  play  by 
the  artistic  work  of  the  person  who  arouses  in  us  the  sense  of 
the  ludicrous."  Allusion  and  direct  suggestion  are  the  main 
factors  that  make  wit  full  of  meaning  and  make  the  comic  ir- 
resistible when  there  is  a  hidden  reference  to  a  relation  of 
inferiority  to  superiority,  a  mere  hint  at  human  folly. 

"If  you  plaze,"  said  an  Irish  recruit,  to  the  sergeant,  "I've 
got  a  splinter  in  my  hand." 

Sergeant:  "What  you  been  doing?    Seratchin'  yer  'ead?" 

The  joke  is  often  represented  as  a  dramatic  play  in  which 
the  state  of  inferiority  devolves  on  first  one  actor  and  then 
another.  An  Englishman  and  an  Irishman  had  staked  and 
lost  their  all  in  the  Kimberly  diamond  region.  They  were 
lamenting  their  fate  and  endeavoring  to  find  a  plan  to  build 
up  their  fortune. 

"Well,"  said  the  Englishman,  "I  guess  111  have  to  tie  a 
string  around  you,  tote  you  'round  the  country  and  show  you 
off  fer  a  monkey." 

"Faith,  that  wouldn't  be  no  payin'  business,"  replied  Pat, 
"we'd  have  to  hire  another  man  to  tell  which  end  of  the 
string  the  monkey  was  on. " 

Darwin  says,  "From  the  fact  that  a  child  can  hardly  tickle 
itself,  or  in  a  much  less  degree  than  when  tickled  by  another 
person,  it  seems  that  the  precise  point  to  be  touched  must  not 
be  known;  so  with  the  mind,  something  unexpected — an  in- 
congruous idea  which  breaks  through  an  habitual  train  of 
thought — appears  to  be  a  strong  element  in  the  ludicrous." 
When  we  expect  the  normal  and  are  adjusted  to  respond  to  it 
with  a  certain  amount  of  energy  and  the  subnormal  or  unex- 
pected is  discovered,  this  energy  is  released  in  laughter.  To  in- 
crease the  appreciation  of  a  joke  a  feeling  of  expectation  must 
be  aroused.  The  outcome  must  not  be  too  obvious.  People  de- 
light in  guessing  at  the  outcome,  their  minds  work  on  the 
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suggestion.  In  this  way  they  are  made  participants  in  the 
action.  Children  emit  squeals  of  delight  on  solving  a  puzzle 
correctly.  Laughter  is  aroused  at  an  unexpected  turn  of 
thought  as  when  the  grandiose  or  pompons  ends  in  the  low  and 
stupid. 

'*  The  thunder  rolled,  the  clouds  grew  big 
The  lightning  flashed  and  killed  a  pig." 

The  importance  of  the  element  of  surprise  is  shown  in  our 
dislike  of  a  funny  story  which  ls  often  repeated. 

Wit  has  been  described  as  a  form  of  words  or  sentences 
which  suddenly  open  new  horizon  and  give  a  surprising  new 
view,  accompanied  by  an  agreeable  shock,  stirring  up  to 
activity  masses  of  mental  and  emotional  systems  with  their 
subconscious  energy,  arousing  feelings  of  power  due  to  greater 
mental  activity,  deeper  insight  into  things  and  a  wider  knowL 
edge  of  the  world.  Wit  may  deal  not  only  with  the  lighter 
side  of  human  life  but  also  with  its  more  serious  aspects  in 
brief,  pithy  statements.  We  find  proverbs  such  as  these  in 
the  Bible  and  in  Oriental  writing. 

"Whoso  keepeth  his  mouth  and  tongue,  keepeth  his  soul 
from  troubles." 

"Speak  little  and  you  will  hear  much." 

Pope's  satirical  poems  are  full  of  such  witty  saj^ings. 

' '  A  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing ; 
Drink  deep  or  touch  not  the  Pierian  Spring." 

When  an  object  or  idea  is  taken  out  of  its  usual  meaning 
and  associated  with  something  inferior  and  incongruous  the 
effect  is  ludicrous. 

"There  are  some  spectacles,"  exclaimed  the  orator,  "which 
one  never  forgets." 

"I'd  like  to  know  whar  dey  sells  'em,"  remarked  an  old 
colored  man. 

Relations  of  inferiority  are  suggested  in  tbis  remark  of 
Lichtenberg,  "Works  like  these  are  as  a  mirror;  if  an  ass 
looks  in,  you  cannot  expect  an  apostle  to  look  out."     Puns 
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are  of  this  character,  using  words  which  have  a  double  sense. 
A  Scotchman  put  an  Irishman  in  kilts  and  said,  "Don't  be 
afraid,  you  won't  be  cold  with  the  kilts." 

"Begora,"  said  the  Irishman,  "I  might  be  kilt  with  the 
cold." 

A  joke  which  depends  upon  an  association  is  ruined  when 
it  is  repeated  wrongly  and  the  association  is  lost.  Uncle 
Will  is  reading  the  ''London  Times"  in  his  office.  His 
nephew,  Henry,  enters  and  exclaims,  "Why,  uncle,  I  see  you 
are  behind  the  Times ! ' '  Uncle  Will  laughs  at  the  joke.  In 
the  evening  at  dinner  he  repeats  it  to  his  wife,  "Mary,  Henry 
made  a  fine  joke  this  morning.  I  was  reading  the  paper  when 
he  said,  'Why,  uncle,  I  see  you  are  behind  the  newspaper'." 
Uncle  William  wondered  why  Mary  did  not  laugh. 

Many  logical  fallacies  give  rise  to  humor. 

The  following  illustrates  a  ridiculous  fallacy  in  arguing 
from  the  general  to  the  specific : 

A  captain  of  a  merchant  vessel  gave  an  Irish  seaman  his 
spy-glass,  of  which  he  was  very  proud  and  told  him  to  clean 
it  carefully.  Pat  met  with  an  accident  during  the  cleaning, 
and  went  to  the  captain  asking,  "Captain,  will  yez  tell  me 
if  a  thing  can  be  said  to  be  lost  whin  one  knows  where  it  is  ? " 

"Lost  when  one  knows  where  it  is?"  asked  the  captain. 
"Why,  of  course  not.     How  foolish  you  are,  Pat." 

"Well,  sir,"  said  Pat,  "thin  yer  spy-glass  is  safe,  fer  it's 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea." 

The  fallacy  known  as  Petito  Principi  or  begging  the  ques- 
tion is  also  humorous. 

"Where  do  you  live,  Mary?" 

"At  Marjie's  house." 

"Where  does  Marjory  live?" 

"With  me." 

' '  Where  do  you  both  live  ? ' ' 

"Together." 

This  statement  illustrates  the  fallacy  of  non-sequitur,  ' '  The 
American  Indians  have  such  sharp  eyesight  that  they  can 
hear  the  tramp  of  a  horse  at  a  great  distance. ' ' 
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Lucian's  satires  afford  an  example  of  non  causa  pro  causa, 
"A  fool  was  bitten  by  many  fleas.  He  put  out  the  light  and 
said,  'Now  you  no  longer  see  me'." 

It  has  been  charged  that  ridicule  is  the  outcome  of  malice. 
Spiller  has  said,  "The  comic  implies  a  humiliating  situation 
where  the  sense  of  malice  is  aroused  so  far  as  it  satisfies  and 
mechanically  occupies  the  attention."  Some  writers  have 
shown  malice  and  spite  against  the  objects  of  their  satires 
but  these  are  comparatively  few  in  number.  As  the  human 
race  has  developed  above  the  savage  state  in  which  physical 
torture  was  regarded  with  amusement,  malice  and  the  element 
of  pain  have  been  gradually  eliminated  from  humor.  In  the 
highest  forms  of  comic  art,  the  personal  element  becomes 
eliminated  and  ridicule  is  directed  against  impersonal  ideas, 
ideals,  beliefs  and  instittuions.  Laughter  instead  of 
arising  from  malice  is  directed  against  evil  and  malicious  ele- 
ments, it  exposes  snares,  deceptions  and  illusions.  ' '  If  tragedy 
according  to  Aristolle  purges  one  of  evil  passions  thro  sym- 
pathy with  suffering,  comedy  purges  the  spectators  or  hearers 
from  the  evils  of  life  by  means  of  sympathetic  laughter." 

So  far  as  there  is  play  with  the  serious  side  of  life,  malice 
is  absent.  The  play  with  the  dignified  and  sacred  arise  out 
of  the  exuberance  of  the  spirits,  to  let  the  inner  sources  of 
energy  free.  The  comic  is  sympathetic.  He  realizes  his  own 
shortcoming  in  those  of  others.  He  helps  others  to  laugh  at 
former  weaknesses  as  well  as  at  their  present  feeling  of  supe- 
riority. Ridicule  may  spring  from  a  deep  experience,  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  truth  and  a  love  of  humanity.  Even 
Christ,' the  Great  Spirit  of  Love,  made  use  of  the  powerful 
force  of  ridicule  to  show  His  erring  people  the  evil  and  the 
emptiness  of  the  old  ways  of  life  to  direct  them  into  higher 
paths. 

Laughter  heightens  the  vitality  of  the  organism  as  well  as 
all  pleasurable  affective  tones.  It  refreshes  the  mind  and  the 
soul.  Through  it  we  are  lifted  above  the  sordid  cares  and  the 
sorrows  of  everyday  life  and  brought  in  touch  with  the  infinite. 
Man  is  apt  to  fall  into  a  routine,  to  attend  only  to  individual 
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experiences  without  realizing  the  great  human  force  or  move- 
ment of  which  they  are  a  part.  He  ceases  to  discriminate  the 
essential  from  the  non-essential.  The  work  of  the  artist  is  to 
find  the  significant,  the  essential,  the  big  things  of  life  and  to 
weave  them  into  ideals  which  give  our  lives  a  meaning  and 
help  us  to  clarify  our  vision. 

The  satirists  who  ridicule  the  pettiness,  hypocrisy  and 
emptiness  of  conventions  and  false  standards  and  warn  us 
against  the  evils  of  certain  radical  changes  which  may,  in  their 
turn,  prove  false,  have  behind  their  condemnations  and  de- 
nunciation an  intense  love  for  man,  and  a  faith  in  the  capa- 
bilities of  human  nature  for  finding  truth  and  attaining  the 
ideal. 

Through  laughter  we  come  into  closer  touch  with  other 
human  beings ;  barriers  of  convention  and  prejudice  are  broken 
down.  Laughter  is  the  beginning  of  love.  When  we  can 
laugh  at  the  faults  of  another  instead  of  being  irritated  by 
them,  we  are  far  on  the  way  to  understanding  and  loving  that 
other.  Great  humorists,  such  as  Dickens  and  Mark  Twain, 
have  created  a  number  of  characters  who,  with  their  strange 
mixtures  of  faults  and  virtues,  have  endeared  themselves  to 
our  hearts.  They  lift  for  us  the  veil  of  the  petty  and  the 
ludicrous  so  that  we  see  revealed  the  depth  of  human  life  and 
the  ''splendor  of  the  soul  present  in  what  is  meek  and  low." 
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Maynette  Rozelle,  '20 

AS  the  engines  began  their  plodding,  the  "maid  of  the 
South"  turned  from  the  wharf  and  started  on  the 
day's  trip  to  Rockport.  The  morning  sun  was  hot.  On 
the  top  deck  the  heat  melted  the  tar  between  the  boards  and 
its  pungent  odor  struggled  for  mastery  over  that  of  the  over- 
ripe bananas  on  the  fruit  stand.  Though  the  heat  was  in- 
tense the  girl  in  the/  stern  seemed  oblivious  of  it.  She  had 
scanned  the  decks  with  a  calculating  eye  when  she  got  aboard 
and  had  selected  the  place  as  the  most  comfortable.  She  had 
judged  well  for  occasionally  a  tentative  breeze  ruffled  her 
smoothly  brushed  hair. 

The  propeller  churned  the  water  below  her  feet  and  the 
spray  flew  up.  Now  and  then  a  few  drops  were  caught  by 
the  breeze  and  whisked  against  her  face. 

But  still  she  was  seemingly  oblivious  of  her  surroundings. 
With  her  plain  sailor  hat  on  her  lap  and  her  hand  listlessly 
hanging  over  the  rail,  she  gazed  far  down  the  river.  Her 
eyes  mirrored  and  yet  did  not  seem  to  see  the  swiftly  passing 
banks,  dotted  with  villages,  nor  the  fishing  boats  anchored 
along  the  shore.  Her  reflections  were  not  disturbed  by  other 
passengers,  for  although  the  trip  was  made  daily  it  was  only 
on  Saturday  that  the  boat  was  crowded.  Then,  the  usual 
holiday  rush  filled  the  no^V  empty  dance-hall  and  betook  of 
the  too-ripe  fruit. 

With  a  start  the  girl  turned  from  her  absent-minded  survey 
of  the  scene  before  her.  Her  eyes  turned  to  a  book  on  the 
deck-chair  beside  her.  It  was  fresh  from  the  publisher,  but 
its  paper  wrapper  showed  signs  of  recent  usage.  She  reached 
over  to  pick  it  up,  and  as  she  did  so,  her  hat  slipped  unnoticed 
to  the  deck. 

"Pardon  me,"  a  voice  interrupted  her  first  attempt  to  read, 
"but  your  hat  was  just  about  to  blow  overboard." 
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She  glanced  up  quickly  and  saw  before  her  a  young  man  in 
white  flannels  holding  her  hat.  His  head  was  thrown  back 
with  a  gesture  which  seemed  habitual  and  his  straight  black 
hair  shone  in  the  sunlight. 

"How  careless  of  me,"  she  said,  as  she  smiled  and  th(i 
reflective  shadows  which  had  rather  dimmed  the  beauty  of  her 
brown  eyes,  disappeared.  "I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you. 
It  is  so  warm,  and  I  had  not  felt  the  wind  as  strong  enough 
to  blow  anything  away." 

The  young  man  smiled  assent,  and  leaned  on  the  rail.  "It 
is  warm,  but  you  have  found  the  coolest  place  on  the  boat.  Be- 
lieve me  truly,  for  I  have  searched  and  tried  every  other 
place.    By  George,  that  breeze  is  really  refreshing." 

The  girl  glanced  surreptitiously  at  his  clear-cut  profile. 
She  hesitated,  a  look  of  indecision  passed  over  her  face.  She 
shrugged  her  shoulders  and  said,  ' '  Although  I  found  the  spot, 
I  really  haven't  a  monopoly  on  the  breeze.  Won't  you  share 
it  with  me?" 

The  man  looked  at  her  sharply,  "With  pleasure,"  he  an- 
swered. He  turned  to  sit  down,  chose  a  chair  and  propped 
himself  against  the  rail  with  his  back  to  the  river.  "Don't 
let  me  interrupt  your  reading."  He  indicated  her  half -open 
book. 

"Not  at  all,"  she  assured  him.  "Really,  I  have  finished  it, 
and  was  only  glancing  through  it  to  connect  some  of  the  first 
events  with  the  conclusion.  Have  you  read  it  ? "  She  held  the 
book  out  to  him." 

"The  Break  of  Dawn,"  he  read.  "Yes,  I  have  read  it. 
The  author  is  David  Howison.  But  don't  you  think  it  rather 
daring  for  a  man  to  write  such  a  work,  a  book  which  declares 
itself  to  be  an  analysis  of  a  woman 's  mind  and  soul  ? ' ' 

"It  is  daring,"  she  answered,  "unless  the  man  knew  such 
a  woman  very  well  personally,  or,  thought  he  knew  her,"  she 
added. 

"I  believe  the  principle  of  the  story  is  correct."  The  man 
seemed  very  earnest  in  his  assertion.  "I  think  that  a  woman 
has  every  right  to  a  definite  purpose  in  life.    She  should  have 
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one.  But,  eventually  she  will  realize  her  happiness  lies  in 
marrying,  having  a  home  of  her  own  and,  in  fact,  leading  the 
life  a  woman  was  intended  to  lead." 

''Perhaps  that  is  so."  The  woman  looked  out  across  the 
river  shining  in  the  noon-day  sun.  "You  see,"  she  said 
musingly,  "so  many  women  have  their  life-work  planned. 
Their  future  lies  before  them  and  then,  like  Judith  of  the 
'Break  of  Dawn,'  they  marry  in  a  sudden  moment  of  loneli- 
ness. They  are  happy  for  awhile.  The  sacrifice  of  the  future 
seems  to  be  compensated  for  by  the  happiness  of  the  present, 
but  there  comes  a  time  when  they  long  to  be  at  w^ork  again. 
Of  course,  in  many  cases,  their  husbands  never  know  but  the 
restlessness  is  there,  deeply  imbedded  in  their  hearts.  'The 
Break  of  Dawn'  didn't  continue  the  story.  Judith  abandoned 
her  life-work  for  love  of  Hal.  They  married  and  the  assump- 
tion  was   left  to   the   reader  that  she   never   regretted  her 

sacrifice.     But  in   real  life "     She  stopped  abruptly. 

Then,  smiling,  she  added,  "Please  pardon  me  for  my  long 
harangue,  but  that  question  means  so  very  much  to  me.  You 
see,  I  am  egotistical  enough  to  think  I  have  a  life-work." 

The  man  listened  attentively.  "A  life-work "  he  en- 
couraged her  to  continue. 

She  smiled  uncertainly.  "I  am  boring  you,  a  perfect 
stranger,  with  my  hopes  and  aspirations,  and  yet — "  a  hard 
look  crept  into  her  eyes — "it  is  good  to  talk  to  someone  who 
sympathizes.  I  feel  that  you  do."  She  looked  at  him  ap- 
pealingly. 

"Indeed  I  do,"  he  h^cStened  to  reassure  her.  "Your  work 
is  along  what  line  ? ' ' 

She  looked  at  him,  questioningiy.  "Would  you  really  like  to 
hear  about  it?"  She  interrupted  his  attempted  answer.  "1 
will  tell  you.  I  sing.  I  have  studied  since  I  was  twelve.  They 
told  my  mother  that  I  was  too  young  to  begin  lessons,  but  I 
was  so  eager  to  start.  I  have  studied  faithfully  ever  since, 
and  received  my  diploma  from  the  Cincinnati  Conservatory 
of  music  two  years  ago.  In  these  last  two  years,  I  have 
rested,  kept  up  my  practicing,  of  course.     Now,  I  am  to  go 
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on  a  concert  tour  and  if  I  succeed !"     Her  face  was 

alight  with  a  kind  of  dreamy  enthusiasm  which  faded  sud- 
denly.   ' '  But  those  are  dreams, ' '  she  added,  wistfully. 

"Dreams!  How  can  you  say  that?"  The  man  spoke  as- 
suringly.  "Your  future  is  indeed  before  you.  There  seems 
to  be  nothing  to  keep  your  dreams  from  becoming  realities. 
We  all  have  our  dreams.  It  depends  upon  us  whether  they 
materialize  or  not." 

The  girl  glanced  hesitatingly  at  him.  "You  have  your 
dreams,  too,  your  life-work.     Won't  you  tell  me  about  it?" 

The  man  turned  to  look  down  at  the  churning  water,  as  it 
flew  up  from  the  propeller.  "Yes,  I  have  my  dreams."  He 
spoke  softly. 

' '  What  do  you  do  ? "  she  questioned. 

"I  write,"  he  said,  briefly. 

"Write!"  she  exclaimed.  "I  have  wanted  to  be  able  to 
write  all  my  life.  It  must  be  wonderful  to  be  able  to  express 
one's  ideas  of  life  so  that  others  may  know  them.  What  have 
you  written?" 

The  man  did  not  answer  for  some  time.  Then  he  said, 
slowly,  "I  am  David  Howison. " 

' '  You — say — you  are  David  Howison  !  That  you  wrote  '  The 
Break  of  Dawn ! '  "  The  girl 's  voice  betrayed  the  astonish- 
ment which  her  face  indicated. 

The  young  man  reddened  and  his  gaze  shifted  from  the 
water  to  her  face,  "I  have  startled  you,"  he  apologized. 

"Yes,  I  am  rather  surprised."  The  girl  hastened  on. 
"But  let  me  congratulate  you,  Mr.  Howison.  Your  book  is 
remarkable.  Everyone  is  talking  about  it.  But  I  still  adhere 
to  my  former  criticism  of  it.  You  did  not  tell  the  story  far 
enough. ' ' 

He  laughed.  "I  told  it  as  far  as  the  dawn  of  Judith's 
happiness.     That  satisfies  most  people." 

"Yes,  but  was  the  dawn  a  real  one."  The  girl's  face  wore 
an  expression  of  doubt. 

"But,  pardon  me" — Howison  rose — "I  have  monopolized 
your  company.     I  have  enjoyed  my  stay  here.     The  breeze 
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was  delightful  and  the  company — even  more  so.  I  am 
grateful  to  you,  Miss ." 

The  girl  glanced  quickly  aside  and  answered,  *'Nead." 

"Miss  Nead,"  he  said  and  walked  away. 

The  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  caused  the  river  to  glLsten 
like  a  stream  of  mercury.  The  trees  toward  the  West  on  the 
distant  banks  were  silhouetted  against  the  brilliance  of  the 
sky.  The  river  was  still,  the  quiet  unbroken  except  for  the 
flopping  of  a  sail  as  some  belated  fishing  schooner  hurried 
homeward.  The  river  grew  gradually  darker,  as  the  last 
crimson  rays  of  the  sun  were  mirrored  in  its  surface. 

Slowly  a  light  evolved  in  the  East  and  the  moon  arose,  il- 
luminating the  river  and  the  boat  where  the  girl  still  sat  in 
the  stern.  She  was  deep  in  thought,  but  she  looked  up  when 
a  step  aroused  her  and  nodded  assent  to  Howison,  as  he  made 
a  gesture  of  inquiry.  With  this  silent  answer,  he  sat  do^vn. 
Neither  spoke.  It  was  as  if  they  did  not  wish  to  disturb  the 
quiet  and  beauty  of  the  night. 

Suddenly  a  grinding  sound  made  them  jump  to  their  feet. 
They  heard  a  shout  and  confused  talking  from  the  lower 
decks. 

' '  What  is  it  ? "  the  girl  half  whispered. 

''I'll  find  out."  Howison  turned  to  run  down  the  deck 
and  shouted  back,  "Stay  here  until  I  come  back." 

The  girl  obeyed  him.  She  stood  stiff  and  motionless,  while 
the  shouts  grew  louder  and  more  alarming.  "If  he  would 
only  hurry  back!"  she  whispered  to  herself.  Another  shout 
floated  upward,  and  then  she  heard  a  fragment  of  a  sentence, 
"rock — out  of  the  channel sinking!" 

The  fact  these  words:  conveyed  to  the  girl  seemed  impos- 
sible when  she  looked  at  the  scene  around  her.  The  moon  still 
bathed  with  its  light  the  river,  the  far-distant  banks  and  the 
deck  lined  with  deserted  excursion  chairs. 

Hurried  footsteps  sounded  along  the  deck  and  soon  Howi- 
son came  in  sight.  "  It  is  nothing, ' '  he  assured  her.  ' '  We  got 
out  of  the  channel  through  the  stupidity  of  a  new  pilot  and 
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struck  a  rock.  We  shall  take  to  the  life-boats.  There  are  few 
passengers,  so  there  is  no  danger. ' ' 

The  girl  paled  at  the  mention  of  life-boats.  ''The  boat 
wiU  sink?" 

''Oh,  they  may  save  it — but  hurry,  they  have  begun  to 
lower  the  life-boats."  So  saying,  Howison  grasped  the  girl's 
arm  and  they  hurried  down  the  deck.  As  they  descended  the 
stairs  to  the  lower  deck  the  noise  became  louder. 

The  passengers  had  gathered  hurriedly  at  the  place  where 
the  life-boats  were  stationed  Already  one  boat  had  been 
lowered  and  as  they  ran  up  another  had  just  been  filled. 
One  boat  remained. 

Howison  rushed  up  to  the  Captain  who  was  superintending 
the  loading  of  the  excited  passengers. 

"How  great  is  the  danger,  sir?" 

"No  great  danger,"  the  Captain  answered,  quietly.    "Just 

best  to  get  the  passengers  off  in  case "  he  turned  to 

Howison  and  whispered — "you  see,  she  is  listing  badly.  If 
we  can  run  her  in — but  anyway  the  river's  not  so  wide  here 
and  some  vessel  will  soon  pick  up  the  rowboats.  Is  that  a 
lady  with  you?"  He  turned  to  the  girl  who  was  watching 
the  lowering  of  the  boat  with  a  quiet,  contained  air. 

' '  Yes, ' '  Howison  said,  ' '  I  must  have  a  place  for  her  in  that 
boat." 

The  crew  were  struggling  with  the  boat  he  indicated.  The 
riggging  was  caught.  They  pulled  and  tugged.  One  man 
rushed  up  to  the  Captain  and  said  hurriedly,  "No  use,  sir, 
she's  rusted  tight.  Good,  we  got  the  passengers  all  off.  We 
can  swim  to  shore,  if  the  worst  comes." 

Howison  turned  to  the  girj,  "AVe're  too  late.  Can  you 
swim?" 

She  looked  up  fearlessly  and  answered,  "I  am  a  strong 
swimmer."  Then  she  calmly  reached  down  and  untied  the 
strings  of  her  white  oxfords  and  slipped  them  off  her  feet. 
"My  jersey  skirt  will  not  hamper  me.  See,  it  is  full  and 
light-weight." 
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Howison  had  also  removed  his  shoes  and  coat,  and  he  helped 
her  climb  to  the  stem  where  they  had  sat  that  afternoon. 
Together  they  poised  on  the  listing  deck  and  then  dived  into 
the  moonlit  river. 

He  came  to  the  top  first  and  saw  her  head  rise  a  few  feet 
from  him,  and  her  arm  raise  in  a  powerful  stroke.  In  a 
minute,  he  was  beside  her.  They  swam  away  from  the  boat 
which  was  now  listing  badly. 

"If  a  boat  comes  to  the  rescue  in  time  they  can  tow  her  to 
shore,"  Howison  said.  He  looked  at  his  companion  admir- 
ingly as  she  swam  with  a  stroke  as  powerful  as  his  own.  "You 
are  a  good  swimmer,  but  don't  tire  yourself.     Take  it  easy." 

"I'm  all  right,"  she  answered,  "I  must  confess,  I  am  en- 
joying myself.  It's  all  so  wonderful  and  unreal.  The  ship's 
accident  and  now  swimming  here  in  this  quiet  moonlight. 
We  might  be  at  a  Summer  resort,  taking  a  moonlight  swim, 
from  all  appearances,  except  our  bathing  suits  are  rather 
original."  She  laughed  as  she  raised  her  arm  to  which  her 
white  Georgette  crepe  waist  hung  in  wet  rolls. 

"It  is  all  unreal,"  Howison  repeated  her  statement.  "It 
is  strange  the  way  we  met.  We  talked  of  peculiar  subjects 
for  people  who  had  just  become  acquainted.  I  told  you  all 
my  dreams " 

"And  I  told  you  mine,"  she  interrupted. 

"There's  something  wonderful  in  our  comradeship,"  he 
went  on.    "I  have  never  experienced  it  before." 

' '  Shall  we  float  awhile  ? ' '  she  interrupted  again. 

Both  turned  on  their  backs  and,  with  faces  toward  the 
moon  now  directly  above  them,  floated  quietly  on  the  slowly- 
moving  current  of  the  river. 

"It  is  all  unreal,"  he  said  again.  "Here  we  are,  just  off  a 
sinking  boat,  swimming  really  to  save  our  lives  and  yet  talk- 
ing as  if  we  were  seated  beside  each  other  at  dinner.  But, 
you  are  wonderful.  You  took  this  accident  like  a — like  a — 
man,"  he  finished,  lamely. 
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"I  thank  you  for  the  compliment,"  the  girl  laughed  deris- 
ively. ''But  are  we  half-way  to  shore  yet?  Let's  swim  on 
for  I  am  afraid  I  am  a  little  tired." 

"Oh,  I  am  so  sorry,  we  must  take  it  more  slowly.  I'm  a 
thoughtless  cad,"  Howison  muttered  on  to  himself  as  he 
slowed  his  stroke.  "Say,  isn't  that  a  light  ahead?  It  is! 
Ship  ahoy ! "  he  cried,  ' '  Ship  ahoy ! ' ' 

"Both  listened  in  expectant  hope  for  an  answer  from  the 
boat  which  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  them. 

"Ship  ahoy!"  Howison  yelled  again.  A  shout,  a  chug  as 
the  engine  stopped,  and  the  creak  of  a  boat  being  lowered 
told  them  they  were  soon  to  be  safe.  It  was  only  a  matter 
of  moments  before  they  were  lifted  up  the  side  of  the  boat 
and  were  answering  the  many  questions  of  their  rescuers. 

"You're  the  only  folks  we've  seen  from  the  boat,  sir,"  the 
captain  told  them.  "Another  vessel  left  Stanford  to  go  to 
the  rescue  of  the  'Maid  of  the  South.'  Yes,  sir,  we're  bound 
for  Rockport,  due  there  in  half  an  hour." 

The  night  was  warm  and  so,  despite  Howison 's  anxious  in- 
quiries, the  girl  assured  him  that  she  felt  all  right.  She  had 
procured  dry  clothing  from  a  passenger  and  so  felt  slightly 
rested. 

They  climbed  to  the  prow  of  the  vessel  and  sat  silently 
waiting  for  the  half -hour  to  pass. 

Howison  finally  broke  the  silence.  "You  have  been  so 
wonderful  through  all  this — I  feel  like  a  cad.  I  am  one. 
Nothing  I  could  ever  say  would  make  you  forgive  me  if  you 
iknew."    He  stopped. 

"  If  I  knew  what  ? ' '  the  girl  whispered,  softly. 

^'I  can't  tell  you,  you  are  too  wonderful.  I  have  known 
you  but  a  little  time  but — could  I  tell  you  that  if  you  would, 
you  could  cause  the  dawn  to  break  for  me,  a  dawn  that  would 
not  be  uncertain  as  you  think  Judith's  dawn  was?  I  tell  you 
this,  I  should  not  do  so,  I  know.  It  is  caused  by  the  accident, 
the  moonlight  and  above  all,  you,  yourself.  But,  I  have  de- 
ceived you. ' ' 
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The  girl  said  nothing  but  looked  toward  the  ever-nearing 
lights  of  the  city. 

"I  have  deceived  you,"  Ilowison  went  on,  brokenly.  I  was 
tempted  and  yielded.  You  had  such  ideals,  I — I — am  not 
Howison.  I  did  not  write  the  'Break  of  Dawn!'  He  turned 
to  her  with  a  gesture  of  desperation.  "What  have  you  t/j 
say  of  me  ?  I  write,  yes,  but  I  am  only  a  reporter  on  a  paper. 
Can  you  forgive  me  ?  Will  you  tell  me  there  is  a  chance  ?  A 
chance  for  us  to  seek  the  '  Break  of  Dawn '  ? " 

The  girl  turned  from  her  view  of  the  dock  and  rose.  ' '  We 
are  here,"  she  answered.  "I  will  answer  all  your  questions 
when  we  land."  She  seemed  tired.  Her  head  drooped  and 
her  eyes  looked  wistfully  into  his.  The  crowd  surged  down 
the  gang-plank  when  it  was  let  down. 

The  girl  drew  Howison  to  one  side,  "Listen,"  she  said,  "1 
have  known  all  along  that  you  were  not  David  Howison,  the 
author  of  the  'Break  of  Dawn.'    You  did  not  deceive  me." 

"Then,  you  forgive  me?"  he  said,  eagerly,  "you  will " 

The  girl's  eyes  glanced  toward  the  dock  as  if  searching  for 
someone.  "All  I  told  you  about  my  hopes  was  true  but  you 
see,  I  was  like  Judith,  only  I  carried  my  story  further.  You 
see,  the  author  of  the  'Break  of  Dawn'  is  my  husband." 
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Mary  Jones  Nixon,  '19 

When  night  creeps  over  the  mountain  wall 

And  the  sun  sinks  down  behind, 

When  a  lone  bird  answers  a  lone  bird's  call, 

You  are  everywhere,  I  find. 

Out  of  the  depths  you  are  calling  me. 

Out  of  the  mists  that  rise  from  the  sea, 

Calling,  calling,  calling. 

The  last  faint  glow  dies  out  in  the  West, 
And  night  to  the  earth  draws  nigh. 
The  snug  birds  twitter  and  settle  to  rest 
Under  the  burdened  sky. 
A  sigh  on  the  wind  is  borne  thro  the  land. 
The  slow,  tired  waves  fall  upon  the  sand. 
Sighing,  sighing,  sighing. 

The  night  bends  low  without  a  star. 

Hushing  the  wind  that  sighs, 

Blots  out  the  vision  I  caught  from  afar. 

Sinks  into  the  soul  that  cries, 

O  woe!  to  wait  'til  the  end  of  time" 

With  never  a  hope,  a  star,  a  sign. 

Waiting,  waiting,  waiting. 
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fl^igg  lauttie 

A  SKETCH 

MISS  RUTTIE  had  blue  blood  in  her  veins.  Her  great 
great  grandfather  was  once  the  governor  of  Alabama, 
a  fact  which  she  never  lost  sight  of  or  let  you  forget. 
This  grandfather  married  the  daughter  of  the  tax-collector  ot 
Salem,  and  brought  his  bride  to  the  South  where  they  reared 
a  large  family.  So  Miss  Ruttie  was  the  inheritor  of  staunch 
New  England  and  warm  Southern  characteristics. 

Miss  Ruttie  was  sixty-five,  and  lived  with  her  bachelor 
brother.  Her  room  was  in  a  remote  part  of  the  house,  which 
accounted,  perhaps,  for  her  frequent  spells  of  moroseness  and 
melancholy.  The  room  was  quite  Miss  Ruttie 's  own  and  to  it 
she  would  go  when  she  wished  to  be  alone.  Every  article  of 
furniture  harmonized  with  its  neighbor,  although  there  were 
no  two  pieces  alike.  It  was  like  Miss  Ruttie,  however,  to 
collect  odds  and  ends  from  every  place  and  combine  them 
into  one  useful  thing. 

The  New  England  ancestry  plainly  showed  itself  in  her 
neatness.  The  dainty  white  tidies  on  the  chairs  were  exactly 
in  the  center  and  were  spotlessly  clean.  The  rugs,  the  chairs, 
the  ornaments,  everything  had  to  be  in  its  proper  place. 

She  was  as  precise  in  her  mode  of  living  as  in  her  manner 
of  housekeeping.  Every  morning  she  arose  at  seven  because 
she  intended  to  live  at  least  twenty  years  longer,  and  she 
thought  that  a  good  way  to  bring  about  her  intension.  Then, 
too,  remaining  in  bed  was  a  sure  sign  of  old  age,  and  Miss 
Ruttie  w^ould  not  allow  herself  to  be  considered  as  ''past  her 
prime."  After  breakfast  her  napkin  had  to  be  folded  in  a 
certain  way  and  no  other,  and  slipped  into  her  heavy  silver 
napkin  ring.  Indeed  she  went  through  the  process  several 
times  until  the  exact  folds  of  the  white  linen  seemed  to  her  to 
be  correct. 
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Her  serene  sense  of  duty  would  have  made  her  Quaker 
grandmother  proud  of  her.  She  hated  unbeautiful  things,  yet, 
because  she  thought  she  ought  to  go  to  the  settlement  every 
week  and  help  the  Ladies'  Aid  Society  clean  the  premises  and 
some  of  the  children,  she  went.  It  was  the  filthy  surroundings 
she  detested.  As  for  the  children,  she  loved  nothing  better 
than  after  bathing  them  to  fondle  the  soft  little  bodies  close 
to  her  breast,  shut  her  eyes,  and  "make  believe"  they  were 
hers. 

Although  Miss  Ruttie  was  quite  grown-up  she  still  spent 
half  of  her  time  making  believe.  Sometimes  she  was  the  fairy 
God-Mother,  and  those  were  the  days  that  she  brought  candy 
and  trinkets  to  the  children.  At  other  times  she  was  a  lovely 
young  Southern  belle,  and  she  was  so  spry,  so  gay,  around  the 
house  that  her  brother  often  wondered  if  she  were  possessed  of 
some  queer  fantasy. 

It  was  when  the  southern  ancestry  came  uppermost  that 
Miss  Euttie  was  most  charming.  On  those  occasions  she  was 
the  most  sociable  of  beings.  She  called  on  all  the  neighbors, 
taking  one  a  glass  of  jelly,  and  another  some  of  the  choicest 
blossoms  from  her  garden,  and  Miss  Ruttie 's  garden  was  re- 
nowned for  its  exquisite  blooms.  She  had  to  spend  her  time 
in  some  way  so  she  gave  most  of  it  to  caring  for  a  variety  of 
flowers.  There  was  everything  from  big  jolly  holly-hocks  to 
demure  pansies,  and  of  course,  a  special  bed  of  sweet  lavender. 

Miss  Ruttie 's  opinions  were  not  many  or  new,  yet,  once  she 
had  decided  upon  a  thing  nothing  could  change  her  position. 
She  thought  the  young  women  of  the  present  day  too  forward 
and  too  indiscreet,  and  the  men  not  respectful  enough.  Once 
Miss  Ruttie  had  decided  that  though  she^  loved  John  Steele 
she  would  never  marry  him,  because  her  father  disapproved 
of  the  match  for  some  trivial  reason.  It  was  a  most  unrea- 
sonable sacrifice,  yet,  it  was  Miss  Ruttie 's  opinion  that  she 
should  make  it,  and  she  did.  She  still  cherished  the  memory 
of  her  love  for  the  man  in  the  deep  recesses  of  her  heart. 
Sometimes  she  would  open  an  old  chest  and  withdraw  a  few 
faded  letters  and  read  them  wistfully,  sadly.    It  w^as  in  such 
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moments  that  our  sympathy  went  out  to  the  dear  old  lady, 
who,  because  of  her  convictions  had  made  the  greatest  sacrifice 
of  which  a  woman  is  capable. 

When  Sunday  came  Miss  Ruttie  began  early  in  the  morning 
to  dress  for  church.  She  had  never  outgrown  the  habit  of 
putting  her  hair  in  curl  papers,  so  after  removing  them,  she 
did  her  lovely  white  hair  most  becomingly  and  simply,  putting 
every  strand  in  place.  There  were  two  dresses  which  she 
alternately  wore  to  church,  one  on  very  rare  occasions  such 
as  weddings  and  holidays,  the  other  on  ordinary  Sundays. 
When  she  wore  the  black  crepe  de  chine,  and  placed  the  real 
lace  shawl  over  her  shoulders,  she  regarded  herself  in  the 
mirror  and  was  quite  pleased  with  the  result.  Even  at  sixty^ 
five  there  was  a  certain  vanity  about  Miss  Ruttie. 

At  church,  as  everywhere  else,  she  put  her  whole  heart  into 
what  she  was  doing,  so  she  prayed  devoutly,  and  she  sang  not 
just  with  her  voice,  but  from  her  heart.  When  Miss  Ruttie 
sang  there  came  upon  her  face  a  transfiguration,  a  rapture  and 
all  the  goodness  of  her  soul  shone  forth. 

' '  She  was  a  woman  set  apart, 

She,  with  Heaven's  peace  within  her  heart. 
She,  with  God's  own  glory  in  her  eyes." 
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Cl)e  Sleeping  flj^emorp 

Virginia  Jane  Merrell,  '20 

MR.  and  Mrs.  Reed  celebrate  their  ninth  wedding  an- 
niversary by  dining  down  town.  Mrs.  Reed  is 
dressed  with  care  and  looks  very  youthful  and  charm- 
ing. Her  husband  is  very  proud  of  his  beautiful  wife  and 
has  worked  hard  to  be  the  successful  business  man  that  such 
a  lovely  lady  deserves.  He  does  not  need  to  work  hard  to 
please  the  fair  lady  for  she  is  devoted  to  him,  and  is  con- 
tinually pointing  out  to  her  friends  that  his  bald  head,  sharp 
features,  and  small  grey  eyes  only  denote  that  he  is  a  man  of 
great  intellect.  On  this  particular  warm  May  evening 
Mrs.  Reed  is  flattering  her  husband  a^  becomes  such  an  an- 
niversary. In  fact,  she  can  find  no  fault  in  the  treasure  that 
she  married  so  many  years  ago. 

They  have  tried  to  find  a  secluded  table,  but  Mrs.  Reed 
notices  some  friends  of  theirs  approaching.  She  collects  her 
thoughts  in  order  to  be  friendly  but  sufficiently  reserved  to 
cause  them  to  continue  their  course  as  soon  as  possible.  Mr. 
Reed,  at  a  sign  from  his  wife,  drops  his  knife  and  fork  noisily, 
makes  a  dive  for  his  slipping  napkin,  and  scoots  his  chair 
back  from  the  table  preparatory  to  getting  up.  He  detests 
such  forms,  or  any  interruption  to  his  meals,  especially  on 
such  a  very  important  evening. 

"Good  evening,  how  is  the  baby  today?"  inquires  Mrs. 
Reed. 

' '  Quite  well,  thank  you, ' '  comes  the  pleasing  answer. ' '  Don 't 
bother  to  rise,  Mr.  Reed,  I  won't  trouble  you  tonight." 

The  lady  walks  on  and  leaves  the  Reeds  to  their  evening 
repast.  Mr.  Reed  has  had  his  train  of  thought  interrupted 
and  looks  quite  puzzled. 

"My  dear,  why  didn't  you  introduce  me?"  he  inquires,  "I 
felt  quite  out  of  place. ' ' 

"John,  don't  you  know  your  very  neighbors?  That  was 
Mrs.  Walter  Smith  March.    She  has  a  most  becoming  new  hat. 
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I  wonder  how  much  it  cost?  Perhaps  that  was  wliy  you 
didn't  recognize  her,  clothes  do  change  a  i)erson's  af)pearance 
so.    You  didn't  act  hardly  civil,"  complained  Mrs.  Keed. 

''Lottie,  that  was  a  terrible  breach  of  etiquette.  I  must  be 
more  careful.  But  when  people  interrui)t  my  meals,  they 
can't  expect  me  to  be  anything  but  a  bear " 

"John,  dearest,  how  could  you  talk  so?  You're  always  so 
thoughtful  of  me  and  I  merely  want  others  to  see  you  as  I  do. 
— How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Grey?  Isn't  this  a  delightful  even- 
ing?" 

Mrs.  Grey  who  has  just  appeared  on  the  scene,  mumbled  a 
polite  phrase  and  gazes  at  Mr.  Reed  with  certain  misgivings. 
Mr.  Reed  is  bowing  and  smiling  most  profusely.  He  is  more 
charming  this  time.  He  thinks  perhaps,  he  will  be  most  pro- 
ficient in  the  graces  soon,  as  practice  makes  perfect. 

As  Mrs.  Reed  resumes  her  dinner  she  observes,  "I  do  wish 
Mrs.  Grey  had  stopped  a  minute,  the  Mrs.  Vincent  Grey,  you 
know  she  is  such  a  celebrity  in  the  Confederation  of  Women 's 
Clubs.    I  should  have  liked  to  have  you  meet  her." 

"But — er — I  thought  the  name  sounded  familiar  to  me. 
Are  you  sure  I  haven 't  been  introduced  to  her  before  ? ' ' 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  understand  when  you  could  have  met 
her.  She  has  been  here  for  just  a  few  days  to  talk  to  us  con- 
cerning the  War  Relief  Work  that  we  are  to  undertake.  I 
didn't  notice  you  but  I  hope  you  didn't  appear  too  friendly 
or  she  might  not  understand. ' ' 

Mr.  Reed  subsides,  wondering  just  how  ridiculous  he  has 
made  himself  before  Mrs,  Grey. 

After  dinner  Mr.  Reed  produces  tickets  to  the  theatre  and 
rejoices  that  in  the  seclusion  he  does  not  find  it  necessary-  to  re- 
member people's  names  and  faces.  The  evening  proves  a  very 
pleasant  one  and  they  return  home  late  enough  to  be  happy 
and  to  forget  that  tomorrow  means  work. 

The  next  day  a  very  fine-looking  young  lady  is  ushered  into 
Mr.  Reed's  private  office.  He  is  in  the  midst  of  some  business 
letters  and  does  not  take  his  eyes  from  his  work  until  she  is 
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seated.  When  he  at  length  turns  his  attention  to  his  caller, 
she  does  not  allow  him  a  single  minute  for  reflection. 

''Mr.  Eeed,  I'm  receiving  donations  from  our  most  prom- 
inent business  men  for  the  French  Orphans'  Fund.  Such  a 
worthy  cause  needs  no  urging  and  scarcely  any  explaining. 
I  'm  sure  you  are  already  interested  and  ready  to  give  liberally 
to  help  in  our  work. ' ' 

She  smiles  so  kindly  and  talks  so  sweetly  that  Mr.  Reed  is 
convinced  that,  at  least,  she  must  know  his  wife  very  well.  So 
he  says  quite  casually,  "I'm  so  glad  you've  come  to  me.  I've 
been  so  anxious  to  help  the  French  Orphans  ever  since  I 
heard  of  their  intense  suffering.  I  was  sure  some  of  our 
friends  would  come  to  me  and  I  could  be  sure  that  my  dona- 
tion was  going  to  the  proper  place." 

Hence  Mr.  Reed  writes  a  check  very  painstaking^  and  with 
a  certain  hesitation  for  it  is  no  little  donation  that  he  is 
making.  One  cannot  be  miserly  before  one's  friends.  He  is 
extremely  polite  and  gives  freely  of  his  means.  Her  face 
seems  so  familiar  that  he  is  sure  she  is  some  old  friend.  But 
even  friendship  does  not  keep  him  from  groaning  when  she  is 
gone  and  he  is  looking  at  the  check  stub.  At  least  he  has 
acted  as  he  should  and  Lottie  will  be  proud  of  him. 

Sorting  a  pile  of  letters  he  picks  up  a  little  white  card  on 
which  is  written  "Thank  you,  Mr.  E.  Z.  Marks."  Mr.  Reed's 
brain  is  all  confusion.  Is  it  possible  that  he  could  be  so 
stupid?  She  never  did  mention  her  name.  Perhaps  this 
incident  had  better  not  be  told  to  his  wife.  Thank  goodness 
no  one  was  around  to  see  the  cruel  deed  committed.  But  his 
wounded  pride  is  not  as  hard  a  blow  as  the  reduction  of  his 
bank  account. 

Mr.  Reed  is  really  disturbed  at  his  lack  of  memory.  He 
even  thinks  it  may  be  insanity.  But  all  these  doubts  and 
fears  are  thrown  aside  at  noon  when  he  is  to  meet  Lottie  at  a 
tea-room  for  luncheon. 

Naturally,  he  is  early,  or  rather  she  is  late.  It  is  man's 
privilege  to  wait  on  woman.  As  he  sits  there  an  attractive 
looking  lady  walks  in  and  smiles,  oh,  so  pleasantly,  at  Mr. 
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Reed.  Of  course  it  must  be  some  intimate  friend  of  Lottie's 
Perhaps  she  has  asked  some  one  to  lunch  with  them.  He 
speaks  politely  to  the  lady  and  insists  **Just  sit  down  with 
me,  please ;  Mrs.  Reed  hasn  't  arrived  as  yet.  She  will  be  here 
presently. ' ' 

The  lady  consents,  graciously,  and  Mr.  Reed  continues, 
^'Nice  May  days  we  are  having  now,  aren't  they?  I  do  hope 
this  nice  weather  continues. ' ' 

Mr.  Reed  chatters  away  and  they  converse  for  fully  fifteen 
minutes.  Then  a  waiter  gently  taps  Mr.  Reed  on  the  shoulder. 
He  excuses  himself  and  follows  the  waiter  to  the  entrance 
room. 

There  Mrs.  Reed  greets  him  with,  ''Who  is  your  lady 
friend?  Here  I  come,  just  a  few  minutes  late,  to  find  you 
carrying  on  a  lively  conversation  with  a  strange  woman ! ' ' 

' '  But — er — my  dear — ah — Lottie  ! ' '  Cold  perspiration  is 
standing  on  his  forehead.  "Don't  you  know  her?  Isn't  she 
a  friend  of  yours  ?  What  a  mixup !  Really,  she  smiled  at 
me  and  I  supposed  she  was  an  acquaintance  of  yours." 

"John,  you  must  learn  to  remember  faces.  And  don't 
speak  to  every  woman  who  smiles  at  you,  at  least  don't  ask 
them  to  dine — There,  the  creature  evidently  understands  for 
she  has  moved  to  another  table.  I'm  fearfully  hungry.  Let 
us  have  our  luncheon  in  peace. ' ' 

Mr.  Reed  meekly  consents  and  follows  his  wife  to  a  far 
table.  He  foresees  a  few  clouds  that  may  mean  a  storm  but 
he  is  sure  of  his  innocence  and  hopes  he  will  be  able  to  prove 
his  case.  Mrs.  Reed  settles  herself  comfortably,  pats  her  hair 
here  and'there  and  is  ready  for  an  encounter. 

"John,  I  was  in  hopes  that  you  would  overcome  this  poor 
memory  without  my  help.  However,  I  see  that  something 
desperate  must  be  done.  Why,  people  will  think  you  are  in- 
sulting or  indecent.  Now  I've  heard  that  if  you  say  the 
alphabet  over  till  you  come  to  the  initial  letter  of  a  name  you 
will  never  forget  the  name.  Look  at  the  person  while  you  are 
doing  this  and  get  a  perfect  picture  of  him  impressed  on  your 
mind.    Suppose  you  try  the  idea  for  a  few  days  and  see  if  you 
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can  remember  names  and  faces  better.  It  is  really  very  trying 
to  me  to  watch  you  so  closely,  and  sometimes  it  is  even  em- 
barrassing. Dearest,  for  my  sake,  you  will  try  to  keep  your 
memory  alive  and  wide  awake,  won't  you?" 

Dearest,  is  perfectly  willing  to  say,  "Yes,"  and  makes  up 
his  mind  to  try  hard. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  stop  at  the  table  occupied  by  the 
Reeds  to  chat,  and  Mrs.  Reed  is  kept  very  busy  endeavoring 
to  make  conversation  so  Mr.  Reed  can  have  time  to  practice 
his  lesson.  He  remains  in  a  half-sitting,  half-standing  posture 
all  the  time,  his  eyes  glued  on  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  while  his 
lips  move  slowly,  framing  carefully  each  letter  of  the  alpha- 
bet. The  couple  turn  away  when  he  has  reached  g,  and  he 
finishes  his  alphabet  hastily,  gazing  fixedly  at  the  parting 
guests.  At  s  Mr.  Reed  collapses  but  with  a  certain  peace  in 
the  belief  that  at  least  he  will  be  able  to  recognize  these  friends 
at  any  time. 

Mr.  Reed  does  not  prove  himself  a  very  interesting  com- 
panion during  the  noon  meal  because  his  exercises  consume 
almost  all  of  his  time  and  demand  the  closest  attention.  But 
this  trifle  is  forgiven  by  Mrs.  Reed  as  long  as  it  may  bring 
the  desired  result. 

When  Mr.  Reed  arrives  at  home  that  night  Mrs.  Reed  greets 
him  with  a  present.  It  is  a  book  she  has  bought  called  "The 
Sleeping  Memory. ' '  Mr.  Reed  thanks  his  thoughtful  wife  and 
spends  the  entire  evening  reading  about  the  embarrassing 
situations  and  sometimes  calamities  that  come  from  forgetful- 
ness.  All  this  part  he  is  quite  familiar  with.  The  book  next 
devotes  several  pages  to  the  physical  and  psychological  facts 
of  a  brain  that  could  distress  its  owner  in  such  a  way.  The 
last  few  pages  are  given  to  discussing  the  cure  for  such  an 
affliction.  There  are  certain  brain  foods  to  be  eaten  each  day, 
exercises  for  the  muscles  to  be  had,  and  mental  tortures  to  be 
gone  through.  By  bed  time  Mr.  Reed  is  prepared  to  argue  with 
anyone  that  nothing  worse  can  befall  a  human  being  than  to 
have  a  sleeping  memory.    He  becomes  worried  about  his  con- 
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dition  and  dreads  to  think  of  the  out<3ome  should  he  allow  his 
affliction  to  continue. 

The  following  morning  Mrs.  Reed  finds  hoasehold  troubles 
added  to  her  former  cares.  The  final  clash  has  come  between 
the  cook  and  herself,  and  the  door  has  just  banged  on  that 
indignant  body  when  the  second  maid  announces  her  inten- 
tions finding  a  better  position.  Mrs.  Reed  arranges  a  quick 
but  quite  satisfactory  breakfast  upon  the  table. 

But  such  trifles  do  not  take  her  mind  from  the  real  task 
she  has  undertaken,  in  which  she  is  to  be  assisted  by  "The 
Sleeping  Memory. ' '  She  finds  time  to  collect  several  pictures 
from  the  various  rooms  and  prepares  to  test  her  loving  hus- 
band when  his  brain  has  thoroughly  aw^akened.  During  break- 
fast she  shuffles  the  pictures  and  draws  one  forth  for  his  in- 
spection. The  light  curls  and  pleasant  smile  on  the  girlish  face 
would  be  instantly  recognized  by  any  patron  of  the  "movie 
world."  In  fact,  "everyone  knows  America's  sweetheart." 
Mr.  Reed  ponders  over  it  for  several  minutes  and  then  his 
whole  face  shines  as  he  bursts  forth,  "Cousin  Sara,  from 
Bloomfield.    I  would  recognize  her  anywhere." 

Mrs.  Reed  attempts  to  give  her  husband  one  withering 
glance.  Such  lack  of  memory  or  sense  is  preposterous.  "^larj^ 
Pickf ord — Cousin  Sara,  indeed ! ' ' 

Most  of  Mr.  Reed's  office  hours  are  taken  up  with  exercises 
and  memory  tests.  If  perseverance  means  success  he  does  not 
intend  to  fail.  He  says  the  alphabet  at  each  face  he  sees, 
much  to  the  owner's  annoyance. 

He  walks  home  slowly  with  his  eyes  ever  watchful  to  find 
the  characteristic  features  of  each  new  face.  As  he  comes 
within  his  own  neighborhood,  he  spies  many  familiar  faces. 
The  only  time  he  is  really  sure  of  name  and  face  as  belonging 
to  each  other  is  when  the  people  are  on  some  porch  and  ap- 
pear quite  at  home  there.  Houses  and  buildings  do  not  come 
in  the  range  of  his  sleeping  memory.  In  fact,  the  farther  he 
walks  the  higher  his  spirits  rise  and  he  has  great  hopes  of 
effecting  a  sure  cure  for  his  peculiar  absent-mindedness.    The 
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policeman  on  the  corner  is  a  guide  post  that  he  will  always 
know. 

As  he  approaches  the  protector  of  law  and  order  says, 
' '  Good  evening,  Mr.  Reed,  the  two  yonng  ladies  just  ahead  of 
you  were  asking  to  be  directed  to  your  house.  Perhaps  you 
can  assist  them. ' ' 

**Yes,  indeed,  thank  you.  I  believe  they  are  friends  of 
Mrs.  Eeed."  Mr.  Reed  hastens  on  pondering  over  these  new 
acquaintances.  He  doesn't  recall  that  Lottie  said  anything 
about  company  to  dinner.  But  it  surely  is  a  lucky  thing  that 
he  will  arrive  when  they  do  for  it  always  worries  Lottie  to 
have  him  late. 

'  *  Good  evening,  so  you  are  hunting  our  happy  little  home  ? 
That  is  splendid !  You  should  come  to  see  us  more  often  and 
then  you  would  have  no  trouble  in  finding  where  we  live.  Isn't 
this  a  cool  summer  evening?  I'm  so  glad  for  I'll  admit,  the 
very  hot  weather  rather  tires  me." 

Mr.  Reed  rattles  on,  interrupted  by  an  occasional  yes  or  no. 
Several  times  he  steals  a  puzzled  glance  at  the  faces  of  his 
companions  and  mutters  the  alphabet  in  the  hope  that  some 
ray  of  light  as  to  their  identity  will  fall  on  his  sleeping 
memory.  At  every  such  times  he  finds  as  annoyed  an  expres- 
sion on  their  faces  as  on  his  own,  and  supposes  they  are  of- 
fended that  he  does  not  recall  their  names.  Then  he  bursts 
forth  with  a  new  bit  of  conversation  desiring  to  conceal  his 
misgivings. 

At  last  he  safely  guides  the  visitors  to  the  door  and  Mrs. 
Reed  greets  him  with  a  smile  which  says  "Well  done,  thou 
good  and  faithful  servant."  At  this  Mr.  Reed  brightens  per- 
ceptibly and  inquires  "Is  dinner  ready?  We  are  almost 
starved.  Isn't  it  splendid  that  I  should  meet  the  ladies  just 
as  they  were  hunting  for  our  house?  Imagine  it,  they  didn't 
have  any  idea  where  we  lived.  Now  if  they  would  come  more 
often,  such  an  incident  would  not  occur.  Excuse  me,  ladies," 
and  Mr.  Reed  bows  his  way  from  their  presence. 

He  dresses  with  much  care  for  the  surprise  dinner  party 
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and  arrives  in  the  library  in  a  very  happy  frame  of  mind. 
Mrs.  Reed  is  reading  and  there  is  no  sign  of  their  guests. 

"My  dear,  where  are  the  ladies?  For  the  life  of  me  I 
can't  recall  their  names.  Quick,  give  me  a  tip  before  they 
arrive.    Did  I  keep  you  waiting?" 

Mrs.  Reed  sighs,  a  long-drawn-out  sigh,  in  fact,  a  sigh  as  of 
one  who  is  unutterably  disconsolate —  quite  a  hopeless  sigh. 
"John,  they  were  our  new  maids  that  I  sent  for.  I  doubt  if 
you'll  want  me  to  keep  them,  however,  after  you  have  acted 
so  ridiculously.  I  think  they  would  be  quite  satisfactory, 
too." 

Poor  John !  The  thought  of  his  silly  remarks  make  him 
blush.  His  jaw  falls  and  his  face  grows  longer  and  longer. 
Mrs.  Reed  gazes  steadily  at  a  very  dejected  husband,  a  verj- 
grieved  husband,  one  who  has  met  with  great  disappointment. 
And  Mrs.  Reed  being  a  very  sympathetic  and  loving  wife  does 
not  chide  him. 

"Don't  look  so  down  in  the  mouth,  John  dear,"  she  ad- 
monished. "You  know  we  all  make  mistakes,  and  I  don't 
know  what  I  should  have  done  if  you  hadn't  found  the  maids. 
They  were  on  the  point  of  turning  back  and  giving  up  the  at- 
tempt to  find  us.  I  do  need  them  so  much.  At  least,  you 
haven't  forgotten  me  yet  and  you  are  the  very  best  husband 
in  the  world,  I  declare  I  wouldn't  have  you  change  the  least 
bit.  Why  if  you  should  overcome  your  sleeping  memory,  I 
shouldn  't  know  you. ' ' 
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antitl)e0t$ 

Born  in  passion, 
Killed  in  passion, 
Bitter  sweet; 
Long  as  life, 
Brief  as  day, 
That  is  love. 

I  hate  you 

Because  you  tell  me  the  truth 

Because  you  scatter  my  dreams 

With  a  laugh; 

Because  you  sneer  at  the  world, 

Because  you  open  my  eyes 

To  my  faults, 

And  your  own. 

I  love  you 

Because  I  can't  help  myself. 

Love  is  stronger  than  hate, 

You  than  I ! 

Because  you  hold  the  reins 

That  guide  my  heart  and  soul. 

All  my  hate 

Turns  to  love. 

— G.  E. 
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Cl)e  Cl)frD  passenger 

THE  gray  clouds  gathering  on  the  horizon  made  a  fitting 
background  for  the  gloomy  outline  of  a  dreary  old  j)rison 
which  stood  out  gaunt  and  forbidding  against  a  bleak 
November  sunset. 

The  tall,  slender  figure  of  a  man  could  be  seen  pacing  up 
and  down  the  battlements  of  this  old  imitation  castle,  while  a 
penetrating  wind  passed  moaning  through  the  trees  of  a 
nearby  wood  and  made  the  man  pull  his  coat  close  about  him 
and  quicken  his  pace.  A  deep  frown  wrinkled  his  forehead  as 
he  walked  back  and  forth,  his  head  bowed  and  his  arms  folded 
tightly  across  his  chest. 

William  Preston  had  been  taken  prisoner  with  his  Chief  and 
now  he  was  paying  the  penalty  of  loyalty  in  a  yankee  prison. 
His  mind  was  oppressed  not  only  with  thoughts  of  his  lost 
cause  but  with  an  ever-increasing  uneasiness  about  his  wife 
and  children.  His  present  situation  seemed  unreal  when  he 
thought  of  how  a  few  years  before,  as  a  student  at  Yale,  he 
used  to  watch  the  street  corner  from  his  window,  and  when 
a  certain  demure  little  boarding  school  girl  came  tripping 
down  the  front  steps  of  the  old-fashioned  school  building,  he 
would  slip  quickly  around  the  corner  of  the  block  and  meet 
her  on  the  next  street,  apparently  by  accident.  Shortly  after 
he  left  college  they  had  been  married  on  Heaven  only  knouts 
what  besides  love,  and  then  after  a  few  years  of  happiness  the 
war  had  come. 

His  imprisonment  became  unbearable  when  thoughts  of  his 
girl-wife  and  their  three  pretty  little  children  came  crowd- 
ing into  his  mind.  "What  was  she  doing,  left  helpless  and 
alone  with  those  babies  on  her  hands?  The  thought  gave 
him  no  rest.  It  was  all  so  unnecessary.  The  war  was  over  and 
only  spiteful  prejudice  against  a  fallen  enemy  on  the  part  of 
the  head  warden  stood  between  him  and  freedom.  He  must 
get  away. 
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He  stopped  short  and  reviewed  the  situation  from  a  dif- 
ferent viewpoint.  The  fact  that  the  guard  had  allowed  him 
to  leave  his  cramped  quarters  and  come  to  the  battlements  for 
aid  and  exercise  showed  that  his  guard's  attitude  was  not  un- 
friendly. A  number  of  other  things  had  confirmed  the  fact 
so  perhaps  the  man  might  prove  useful  now.  There  was  no 
harm  in  trying  at  any  rate. 

The  prisoner  turned  toward  the  narrow  steps  that  led  down 
into  the  building,  and  made  his  way  to  his  tiny  compartment. 
It  was  bare  enough  but  even  at  that  he  had  more  than  the 
other  prisoners,  for  a  few  books  lay  scattered  on  the  small 
rough-hewn  table. 

Colonel  Preston  stood  looking  down  at  them  with  a  queer 
smile  twitching  the  corner  of  his  mouth.  He  picked  them  up, 
one  by  one,  and  read  the  titles  with  an  amused  smile  which 
somehow  had  something  of  bitterness  in  it.  A  cheap  novel, 
an  elementary  French  grammar,  a  ' '  First  Steps  in  Rhetoric, ' ' 
and  a  small  Testament — a  strange  collection  for  a  future 
University  president.  Laying  aside  the  Testament,  he  con- 
tinued to  turn  the  other  books  over  and  think  of  the  hopeless- 
ness of  the  situation.  It  had  been  difficult  enough  to  obtain 
these  few  books,  which  his  scholarly  mind  craved.  Of  what 
avail  then  would  an  attempt  to  leave  be  ? 

A  sudden  thought  seized  him  and  he  bent  forward  and 
began  writing  in  tiny  letters  on  the  inside  of  the  leaves  in  the 
French  grammar.  Slowly  and  painstakingly  he  traced  the 
fine  letters,  then  breaking  and  pulling  he  tore  the  long  narrow 
strip  from  the  binding  and  thrust  it  into  his  pocket. 

Retracing  his  steps  to  the  battlements,  he  found  himself 
once  more  looking  off  over  the  gray  fields  and  finally  back  to 
the  ground  below  where  a  guard  was  walking  up  and  down 
along  his  monotonous  beat.  Preston  waited  until  the  man 
walkedl  directly  under  him,  then  dropped  the  piece  of  card 
board  at  his  feet.  The  man  stopped  short,  looked  up,  then 
glanced  around  to  see  if  any  one  was  looking  and  finally 
stooped  to  pick  up  the  fallen  object.     He  hardly  gave  it  a 
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glance  but  looked  up  again  understandingly  at  the  prisoner 
and  started  once  more  on  his  tour. 

Preston,  who  had  hardly  dared  breathe  during  the  experi- 
ment, heaved  a  deep  sigh  of  relief  and  turned  toward  the 
stairs,  his  spirits  rising  at  every  step.  Then  he  set  himself 
the  hard  task  of  waiting  patiently  until  the  next  few  days 
should  pass  and  he  would  know  whether  or  not  his  final  at- 
tempt could  possibly  bring  hope  of  success. 

On  a  slowly-moving,  stuffy  little  train,  two  prim  little 
figures  sat  with  folded  hands  and  stared  before  them,  but 
leaned  over  now  and  then  to  whisper  cautiously  to  each  other. 
The  two  little  ladies  were  very  evidently  nervous  and  excited 
about  something,  for  they  had  stopped  the  conductor  several 
times  to  ask  about  the  time  and  the  distance  which  remained 
until  they  should  reach  their  destination. 

They  had  had  a  very  trying  time  obtaining  an  interview 
with  a  man  so  high  in  authority  that  people  spoke  of  him  in 
low  tones  with  no  small  degree  of  awe  in  their  voices.  They 
had  been  very  much  frightened  at  the  prospect  of  seeing  this 
person,  but  he  had  proved  very  approachable  and  they  had 
come  away  bearing  a  very  precious  document,  which,  stated 
that  their  brother,  William  Preston,  should  be  released  at 
once  from  the  prison  where  he  was  being  detained. 

At  the  same  time,  when  the  sisters  were  starting  on  their 
way  to  their  brother,  his  wife  and  children  were  setting  out 
for  an  obscure  village  in  Canada.  The  little  wife  had  started 
off  bravely  enough  with  the  children  grouped  around  her  and 
a  soft  wiggling  bundle  held  tight  in  her  arms.  A  hard 
journey  lay  before  her  and  she  could  only  guess  at  what  the 
outcome  might  be. 

On  a  bright  clear  morning  that  gave  every  e^^dence  of  the 
arrival  of  Indian  Summer,  the  two  sisters  alighted  from  the 
little  local  that  puffed  its  way  into  the  station  near  the  prison. 

Miss  Preston  and  her  sister  waited  only  long  enough  to 
purchase  three  tickets  dated  for  the  same  day  over  the  L.  P.  & 
C.  railroad,  then  climbed  into  a  high  rattling  old  trap  and, 
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after  attending  to  another  important  matter,  drove  to  the 
prison. 

A  few  minutes  later  as  they  sat  in  the  office  looking  at  each 
other  and  waiting,  each  thought  of  all  the  things  people  had 
said  about  the  warden 's  prejudices,  and  how  he  never  allowed 
any  prisoner  to  leave  if  he  could  possibly  prevent  it.  He  had 
even  dared  to  detain  prisoners  whose  pardons  had  come  di- 
rectly  from  the  President. 

The  younger  Miss  Preston  looked  furtively  at  her  sister,  but 
that  lady  was  sitting  very  composedly  looking  at  a  picture  on 
the  opposite  wall,  and  fingering  a  long  slip  of  paper  that  lay 
in  her  lap.  As  the  door  knob  rattled,  she  slipped  this  hastily 
into  her  bag  and  stood  up  to  receive  the  warden.  The  man, 
however,  proved  to  be  the  assistant  warden,  who  was  in  charge 
while  Stanton,  the  chief,  was  away  for  a  few  days. 

Miss  Preston  explained  the  purpose  of  their  visit  and  pro- 
ducing the  pardon,  handed  it  to  him  half  confidently  and  half 
appealingly.  The  signature  at  the  end  made  the  officer's 
eye-brows  lift  slightly  with  astonishment  as  he  shot  a  keen 
glance  at  the  little  lady  before  him. 

' '  This  appears  to  be  in  proper  form,  and  your  brother  may 
start  as  soon  as  he  likes  or  just  as  soon  as  his  papers  are  made 
out."  The  man  walked  over  to  his  desk  and  jotted  down 
some  notes  as  he  spoke.  "You  will  probably  not  wish  to  start 
before  tomorrow,  I  presume  ? ' ' 

Miss  Preston  glanced  at  her  sister.  ' '  Yes,  I  believe  we  will, 
if  every  thing  is  settled  satisfactorily  here.  We  have  our 
tickets  already  for  the  four  o'clock  train  over  the  L.  P.  &  C. 
We  brought  a  few  thing  for  my  brother,  but  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  make  a  few  purchases  in  town  before  leaving  so  we 
would  like  to  hurry  as  much  as  possible. ' ' 

The  assistant  had  walked  toward  the  door  and  stood  holding 
it  open  for  them  to 'pass  through.  "Of  course,  everything  can 
be  arranged  so  that  you  will  be  at  liberty  to  leave  within  a 
half  hour.  To  the  left,  please,  yes,  straight  ahead.  I  know 
you  must  be  very  anxious  to  see  your  brother."     The  officer 
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had  quite  unbent  now  and  was  being  his  friendliest  to  the  two 
timid  little  ladies. 

A  moment  later  they  were  alone  with  the  colonel  and  were 
explaining  their  plans  to  him  in  low  whispers.  In  a  very  few 
minutes  they  had  packed  everything  and  were  waiting  im- 
patiently for  the  required  twenty  minutes  to  pass  before  they 
could  return  to  the  office  for  the  final  papers. 

At  four-thirty  the  same  day,  a  tall  thin  man  walked  up  the 
prison  steps  and  into  the  warden's  private  office.  He  stood 
for  a  moment  looking  about  him,  then  began  deliberately  to 
take  off  his  wraps  and  make  himself  comfortable.  After  a 
few  minutes,  he  settled  himself  at  the  huge  desk  and  began 
running  through  some  filed  papers  which  were  arranged  in 
neat  rows  before  him. 

Suddenly  he  started  and  looked  closer.  Then  jumping  to 
his  feet  he  rushed  to  the  door  and  began  to  shout  for  the  as- 
sistant. His  voice  was  unmistakable  and  more  than  one  person 
within  call  felt  strange  misgivings  as  the  harsh  voice  vibrated 
through  the  gloomy  corridors.  Abbot  waited  with  surprise 
for  his  name  to  be  repeated,  then  rushed  down  the  hall  to  his 
superior's  office. 

"Yes,  sir,  did  you  call?  We  hardly  expected  you  back  so 
soon.    I  hope  everything  is  all  right,  sir." 

Stanton's  face  was  dark  with  anger.  "What  does  this 
mean  ?  Has  the  man  left  ?  How  dared  you  dismiss  anyone  in 
my  absence  !  You  shall  pay  for  this,  sir ! "  As  Abbot  tried  to 
explain — "No,  I  don't  care  whose  name  was  affixed,  you  had 
no  business  to  let  him  go.  You  have  been  here  long  enough  to 
know  that  what  I  say  goes!"  He  stopped  striding  up  and 
down  long  enough  to  pause  before  Abbot  and,  snapping  his 
fingers  in  the  subaltern's  face  exclaimed,  "You're  a  fool,  sir, 
an  absolute  fool ! ' ' 

The  younger  man's  eyes  flashed  but  he  made  no  retort. 

"Well,  don't  stand  there  staring.  Why  don't  you  try  to 
find  which  train  he  left  on?  We'll  stop  him!  By  Heaven, 
w^'ll  catch  him  yet!"  He  swung  around  again.  "Riui  to 
the  station   and  find  out  w^hich  train  he  took.     Then  tele- 
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graph  ahead  to  the  nearest  place  and  have  them  take  him  off 
and  hold  him  until  further  instructions  are  wired!" 

Abbot  was  running  for  the  door  as  his  chief's  last  words 
were  bawled  after  him.  At  the  L.  P.  &  C.  station  ten  minutes 
later  he  stood  panting  before  the  agent's  window.  "Quick, 
Jim,  did  two  ladies  buy  tickets  here  today  ?  Probably  to  some 
point  south  of  here  ? ' ' 

The  agent  scratched  his  head  thoughtfully.  "Yes,  Abbut, 
I  b'lieve  they  did.  To  Richmond.  Why?  What's  the 
matter  ? ' ' 

"Well,  have  they  left?  They  probably  went  today  and  a 
man  was  with  them." 

Jim  looked  puzzled.  "Well,  I  reckon  maybe  they  were  the 
ones  I  saw  about  one  o'clock,  getting  on  the  train — little  and 
kinder  pretty  ? ' ' 

' '  Yes,  yes.  Well,  send  this  telegram  to  Clifton  at  once  and 
I'll  wait  for  the  answer.  Rush  it  through  now.  It  is  im- 
portant. ' ' 

An  hour  later  Abbot  was  still  pacing  distractedly  up  and 
down  the  pl^itform.  In  great  impatience  he  thrust  his  head 
in  at  the  window  for  the  fifth  time,  just  as  old  Jim  finished 
making  out  a  paper  and  presented  to  him  immediately.  Abbot 
took  the  message  and  swore  softly  as  he  read:  "No  party  of 
that  description  on  train — only  two  passenger  for  Richmond — 
shall  we  search  next  train?" 


At  the  same  time  a  tall  scholarly  man  on  another  train  was 
handing  a  crumpled  ticket  to  the  conductor  and  saying,  "No, 
I  haven't  seen  two  ladies  of  that  description  on  the  train." 
Then  he  began  gathering  up  his  baggage  preparatory  to  leav- 
ing the  train  at  the  station  which  was  then  being  called. 

Twelve  hours  later  in  a  pretty  little  cottage  near  Quebec, 
a  woman  sat  rocking  a  cradle  and  staring  out  of  the  window 
through  which  the  yellow  November  sunset  shed  its  last  glow- 
ing beams.  The  air  was  growing  colder  every  minute  as  the 
sun  sank  lower  in  the  West,  but  all  was  cozy  and  cheerful  in 
the  little  sitting  room. 
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A  sudden  knock  at  the  door  made  the  little  mother  start 
from  her  chair  and  hurry  to  the  door.  There  she  met  face  to 
face  a  tall  man  with  a  hat  pulled  down  over  his  forehead.  It 
was  only  for  a  moment,  however,  for  the  next  instant  he  had 
his  arms  about  her  and  was  leading  her  across  the  room  to 
where  the  "littlest  rebel"  of  the  family,  awakened  by  the 
noise,  lay  doubling  up  her  fists  and  beating  the  air  helplessly. 

Margaret  still  clutched  her  husband's  arm  as  though  to 
make  sure  that  he  was  really  there.  "But  how  did  you  keep 
out  of  their  way  when  they  were  telegraphing  after  your 
sisters?"  she  inquired  after  his  brief  explanation. 

Preston  drew  forth  a  long  ticket  dated  for  the  day  before 
and  printed  with  the  name  of  the  L.  P.  &  C.  railroad. 

"Well,  you  see  there  ivas  no  third  passenger,  but  a  fourth 
ticket  over  the  K.  &  W.  brought  me,  as  a  refugee,  across  the 
border  to  safety — and  back  again  to  you." 
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Booft  laetjietos 


HUCKLEBERRY  FINN— An  Underestimated  Novel 
Esther  C.  Turk 

EVEN  those  who  prize  it  most  rarely  give  Mark  Twain  the 
credit  he  deserves  for  this  piece  of  work.  They  read 
it,  as  children,  and  revel  in  it  as  a  story.  All  boys  and 
most  girls  have  counted  Huck  as  a  favorite  among  their 
literary  friends.  The  sheer  adventure  of  it  appeals  to  any 
normal  child's  mind.  He,  or  she,  is  thoroughly  sympathetic 
with  the  exploits  of  "Tom  Sawyer's  Gang."  There  is  un- 
limited thrill  in  the  night  scenes  on  the  Mississippi,  thp  escape 
from  the  grave  yard,  or  the  attempt  to  make  Jim  a  free  man. 
Huck's  devotion  to  the  showier  intellect  of  Tom  Sawyer  and 
his  loyalty  to  Jim  are  sentiments  that  every  boy  can  under- 
stand. He  knows  that  the  book  is  all  true  ''with  some 
stretchers."  Every  detail  carries  conviction.  Every  boy  on 
earth  has  hated  school  and  has  run  away,  when  he  could. 
Given  an  equivalent  to  Huck's  opportunity,  every  boy  would 
have  behaved  in  a  corresponding  manner. 

It  was  an  amazing  feat  of  genius  to  create  a  book  so  direct 
and  so  subtle,  a  book  that  reveals  and  conceals  so  much,  that 
appeals  on  its  surface  to  the  youngest  and  simplest  mind, 
while  it  presents  to  a  more  developed  intelligence  a  vivid 
picture  of  a  part  of  our  country  and  an  era  in  our  history 
that  has  never  in  any  other  work,  been  developed  in  prose 
fiction — the  Mississippi  valley  from  the  Missouri  to  Louisiana, 
before  the  War.  Because  of  its  perfection  in  the  first  respect, 
we  frequently  treasure  the  book  as  a  memory  of  our  childhood, 
too  dear  to  be  injured  by  unwise  rereading  when  age  has  de- 
stroyed the  glamour.  In  so  doing,  we  lose  incalculable  good 
fun,  derived  from  the  humor  based  on  fundamental  truths  of 
the  silly  way  we  human  beings  live.  No  matter  how  much 
time  and  space  may  alter  our  mode  of  living,  the  things  that 
people  really  do  are  always  funny.     It  is  my  own  favorite 
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argument  against  the  fortuitous  occurrence  of  the  world  that 
there  must  be  somebody  who  can  enjoy  the  whole  joke.  "All 
the  world  i.s  mad,  but  thee  and  me,  and  thee's  a  bit  queer," 
said  the  greatest  philosopher  this  world  has  produced.  No 
man  on  earth  has  ever  really  seen  the  joke  on  himself;  but 
this  unknown  prophet  has,  at  least,  recognized  the  great  basic 
truth  of  humanity.  Those  only  are  wise  who  make  due  al- 
lowance for  this  idiosyncracy,  for  they  may  control  destiny. 

Mark  Twain  was  human,  so  he  could  never  have  seen  the 
joke  on  himself,  for  that  would  be  to  upset  the  law  of  the 
immutable  Tightness  of  things  as  they  are.  But  he  had  the 
heaven-bestowed  ability  to  make  the  joke  intelligible  to  the 
common  herd  that  wants  so  much,  to  laugh — the  ability  that 
we  call  genius.  The  very  snags  and  sand  bars  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi spring  to  life  at  his  dictate.  Everything  is  forgotten 
and  we  drift  with  Huck  and  Jim,  down  the  silent  river, 
watching  always  for  the  lights  of  Cairo,  the  lights  that  go 
by  in  the  storm.  And,  again,  we  run  with  him  through  the 
streets,  watching  still  for  a  light  in  ]\Iary  Jane 's  window.  And 
suddenly  it  comes — flash! — and  the  same  second  it  is  all  be- 
hind us,  in  the  dark ;  house,  light,  and,  above  all,  Mary  Jane, 
who  is  "the  best  girl  he  ever  see"  and  who  has  "the  most 
sand,  are  gone  and  won't  never  be  before  him  in  this  world." 
We  grieve  with  Huck  when  he  finds  the  dead  boy  who  had 
been  kind  to  him  by  the  river,  and  we  laugh  with  him,  with 
a  droll,  secret  conviction  that  he,  too,  must  see  the  joke  in  his 
delectable  comments  on  the  Scripture  and  the  inaccuracies  of 
his  historical  data.  His  o\\ti  comment  on  Henry's  Domesday 
Book,  "It  was  a  good  name  and  stated  the  case,"  might  well 
be  applied  to  his  remarks  on  the  history  of  England. 

It  has  been  urged  against  Mark  Twain,  by  too  nice  critics, 
that  his  humor  was  vulgar.  It  was.  In  its  most  essential 
sense,  all  his  humor  is  vulgar.  It  is  of  the  people,  for  the 
people,  and  hy  the  people.  What  else  is  ^^ilgarity?  It  is  no 
true  discredit  to  him  that  a  portion  of  that  same  people  has  at- 
tained a  standard  of  refinement  which  rejects  what  it  itself 
has  made  !    This  post-mortem  tendency  on  the  part  of  criticism 
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is  always  distressing.  It  destroys  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in 
literature  for  those  who  are  weak-minded  enough  to  form 
their  opinion  of  books  from  hand  books.  I  will  stake  all  1 
own  on  the  belief  that  no  book  was  ever  written  that  did  not 
give  pleasure  to  some  one  before  it  died.  There  is  always  the 
author  to  enjoy  it!  Let  that  be  a  sufficient  justification  for 
its  existence. 

But  it  is  unlikely  that  any  one  will  dispute  the  proposition 
that  Huckleberry  Finn  is  a  good  book,  that  is,  a  clever  book, 
a  funny  book,  and  a  thrilling  story,  which  seems  a  fairly 
adequate  claim  to  recognition  as  a  noteworthy  novel.  It  is 
something  more  than  this  that  makes  Huckleberry  Finn  one 
of  the  greatest  and  most  peculiarly  American  products  of  our 
national  literature.  It  is  the  vital  secret  of  the  art  of  Mark 
Twain  in  this  book,  his  choice  of  the  transparent  mind  of  a 
quick-witted  and  highly  perceptive  child  as  the  medium  of 
expression. 

There  is  no  type  of  adult  mind  known  which  will  not  color 
any  narrative  with  its  own  personal  feelings  and  opinions. 
But  a  child's  mind  is  always  colored  by  the  opinions  of  those 
about  him.  Granted  a  child  old  enough  to  express  what  he 
finds  and  quick  enough  to  see  the  shifting  features  of  an 
infinite  kaleidoscope,  if  you  could  get  inside  his  mind  you 
could  reproduce  every  phase  of  society  to  which  he  is  exposed. 
He  is  not  concerned  to  explain  or  to  describe;  he  merely  re- 
flects with  the  fidelity  of  a  mirror.  The  life,  the  thought, 
the  ideal  of  his  environment  directs  every  act,  whether  he  ad- 
heres to  the  convention  of  the  time  or  not.  No  comparison 
with  an  outside  world  has  dimmed  the  clarity  of  the  impres- 
sion. It  is  life,  simply  and  utterly  as  it  is,  that  Huck  pictures 
for  us,  a  pleasant  life,  droll,  happy-go-lucky,  uncomplicated 
by  a  too  intense  recognition  of  our  so-called  modern  ''prob- 
lems of  existence."  The  characters  in  the  book  did  not  feel 
impelled  to  exist,  they  lived  and,  in  the  main,  they  loved  their 
neighbors  and  were  happy — an  admirable  formula.  I  have 
said  Mark  Twain's  great  genius  lay  in  his  ability  to  project 
his  picture  on  the  sensitive  screen  of  a  boy's  mind.    He  shows 
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US  the  commonest  village  drunk,  the  village  aristocracy,  the 
negro  and  the  white  man,  brought  up  to  look  upon  any  inter- 
ference with  the  slavery  system  as  a  safe-conduct  to  eternal 
punishment,  the  strange,  drifting  population  of  the  river,  and 
the  quaint  communities  which  lined  its  banks. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  Huck,  who  dominates  every 
situation  yet  never  unduly  exceeds  a  boy's  power  of  invention, 
is  the  same  Huck,  whose  "slow  mind"  fails  to  grasp  the  facts 
presented  to  him  in  Tom  Sawyer.  If  there  was  anything  he 
did  not  grasp,  in  Huckleberry  Firm  it  was  because  he  did  not 
want  it.  Yet  he  retains  an  intensely  boyish  devotion  to  Tom, 
whose  dicta  he  accepts  with  unfaltering  loyalty.  Tom  wai? 
not  nearly  so  clever  as  Huck,  so  he  always  looked  on  Huck 
as  a  good  deal  of  a  fool,  just  to  be  on  the  safe  side. 

Mark  Twain  never  attempts  to  adorn  the  life  he  had  known 
so  intimately,  nor  to  hide  its  truth  behind  any  pleasant  veil 
of  glamor,  but  he  contrives  to  show  us  all  the  beauty  and  the 
poetry  that  is  always  inherent  in  life.  If  Huck's  descriptions 
of  the  storm  are  not  "popular  poetry,"  nothing  ever  has  been. 
It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  Huck  was  an  exceptional  boy,  but 
not  more  exceptional  than  the  great  majority  of  mankind, 
since  quality  is  always  preponderant.  He  gives  us  a  great 
palpitating  segment  of  life  and  shirks  no  detail  that  was 
shoddy  and  little,  no  radical  error  in  its  philosophy  of  life. 
We  see  a  hideous,  purposeless  feud  destroy  practically  two 
entire  families  immediately  after  reading  a  series  of  com- 
parisons that  fairly  burn  the  details  of  their  mode  of  life  into 
the  blankest  comprehension.  The  details  of  the  Grangerford 
household,  the  chairs  that  did  not  cave  in,  the  lack  of  beds  in 
the  parlor,  the  whole  story  of  Emmeline — laughable,  oh.  laugh- 
able !  but  it  is  truth  none  the  less.  And  the  characters  are 
no  less  true  than  the  scenes.  The  patriarchal  simplicity  and 
duty,  the  respect  and  self  respect  of  the  Grangerfords,  the 
real  friendliness  of  the  whole  village  for  the  Wilkes  family,  the 
friendly  hospitality  of  the  Grangerfords  and  Aunt  Sally,  the 
thoroughly  Christian  kindness  of  the  widow,  all  outweigh  the 
curious  idea  that  perverted  their  minds. 
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Throughout  the  book  we  see  Huck's  natural  rebellion  and 
conscious  yielding  to  the  dictates  of  a  slave-holding  people. 
Mary  Jane,  one  of  Mark  Twain's  most  attractive  characters, 
cried  bitterly  when  they  sold  the  slave  families  and  sent  them 
off  in  different  directions.  But  it  was  the  cruelty  of  righteous 
power,  not  the  injustice  of  tyranny  that  she  condemned.  Tom 
Sawyer  falls  in  Huck's  estimation,  as  soon  as  he  goes  back  on 
all  his  knowledge  and  bringing  up  and  disgraces  himself  and 
his  family.  For  Huck  it  is  different ;  he  accepts  his  own  posi- 
tion philosophically.  He  is  beyond  the  pale.  No  one  will  at- 
tempt to  deter  him  in  his  decision  to  go  to  Hell.  His  own 
well-developed  sense  of  right  and  wrong  persistently  clashes 
with  traditional  morality.  The  only  white  gentleman  that  had 
ever  been  a  friend  to  old  Jim  cannot  hand  him  over  to  his 
legal  owner.  If  he  goes  to  Hell  for  it,  he  is  convinced  that  it 
will  be  no  loss  to  society. 

Huck's  attitude  toward  other  people,  his  shrewd  ability  to 
gage  their  faults  and  foibles,  their  follies  and  virtues,  gives 
us  a  series  of  splendid  portraits  of  a  great  many  very  distinc- 
tive characters.  We  would  know  Tom,  should  we  meet  him, 
Tom,  who  could  out  superintend  any  boy  known  and  throw 
in  all  the  style,  the  occasion  required,  in  any  and  every  en- 
vironment. And  old  Uncle  Silas,  who  had  never  actually  lost 
a  shirt  off  his  back,  brings  back  to  us  so  clearly  that  absent- 
minded  man  we  used  to  know.  When  Huck  admires  people, 
it  is  always  ''good  judgment"  to  accept  his  estimate  of  them. 
And  he  is  always  ready  with  swift  admiration  for  sincerity 
and  solid  worth.  His  tributes  to  the  various  people  he  meets 
are  so  utterly  naive  and  so  well-founded  that  we  can  never 
question  them,  though  they  range  from  the  altogether  delect- 
able attempt  to  write  some  verses  about  poor  Emmeline,  who 
had  always  paid  that  last  attention  to  the  "diseased"  of  the 
neighborhood,  to  the  charming  enthusiasm  for  Mary  Jane, 
who  had  grit  enough  to  pray  for  Judas,  if  she  took  the  notion, 
and  was  chockful  of  sand.  It  is  sincerity  and  subject  matter 
that  makes  the  beauty  of  any  piece  of  writing  paramount, 
not  any  beauty  of  sound  in  the  words  themselves  nor  any 
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correctness  of  grammar.  Such  passages  as  these  about  Mary 
Jane  and  the  scenery  on  the  river  compare  favorably  with 
the  most  polished  prose  in  literature.  A  book  like  Huckleberry 
Finn  proves,  once  for  all,  that  it  is  possible  to  write  one  of 
the  great  books  in  English  Literature,  about  the  most  common 
and  commonplace  subjects,  and  do  it  without  the  aid  of 
Ciceronian  prose. 
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Mildred  Thomson,  '19 

LIEUTENANT  IVAN  SVOR  of  the  thirty-ninth  Infantry 
division  sat  in  his  study  and  watched  the  mob  below. 
The  wind  blew  the  rain  in  spurts  along  the  street, 
but  the  crowd  did  not  mind  the  weather.  It  surged  in  groups 
here  and  there,  dispersing  only  to  collect  in  another  place. 
When  the  cossacks  dashed  through,  firing  as  they  rode,  there 
was  a  mad  rush  for  shelter  and  several  bodies  lay  lifeless  on 
the  pavement.  But  in  a  few  minutes  the  crowd  was  back  again, 
either  talking  in  that  low  murmur  peculiar  to  mobs,  or  omi- 
nously silent. 

Ivan  Svor  was  a  very  young  lieutenant,  so  his  prejudices 
against  revolt  had  not  become  hardened ;  but  he  thought  with 
the  rest  of  his  class  that  a  revolution  was  impossible  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  The  peasants  knew  nothing  about  govern- 
ment. If  course  he  felt  sorry  for  them,  but  they  seemed  to 
him  a  set  of  swine  on  the  whole  and  probably  enjoyed  the  way 
they  lived.  Disgusting  creatures !  Why,  the  idea  of  a  revolu- 
tion was  absurd.  A  paragraph  learned  at  school  came  back 
to  him,  "All  power  is  vested  in  the  supreme  power,  the  ab- 
solute monarch;  all  power  emanates  from  him  and  finds  in 
him  its  justification.  He,  the  Great  One,  knows  all,  sees  all, 
cares  for  all,  does  every  thing  for  the  benefit  of  all,  and  no- 
body can  better  understand  the  interests  and  the  welfare  of 
all." 

Then  his  thoughts  turned  to  Tanya,  a  beautiful  girl  he  had 
seen  in  a  restaurant,  and  whose  name  he  had  afterward 
learned. 

He  had  gone  into  his  favorite  restaurant,  feeling  blue  and 
lonely.  Ivan,  of  a  wealthy  aristocratic  family,  was  an  orphan ; 
and  that  Spring  day  he  had  felt  that  all  of  his  friends  were 
mercenary  and  hard,  men  and  women  of  little  souls. 
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He  had  sat  down  at  his  customary  little  table  overlooking 
the  river,  but  the  view  of  blocks  of  ice  floating  down  the 
rapidly-melting  river  had  moved  him  to  no  admiration. 

A  soft  voice  at  his  elbow  had  enquired,  "What  does  your 
excellency  wish?"  and  he  had  looked  around  at  the  most 
beautiful  face  he  had  ever  seen. 

He  had  ordered  mechanically  and  when  she  had  returned, 
had  asked  her  imperiously  where  she  lived. 

Her  eyes  had  flashed  as  she  answered  in  a  low  tone,  "The 
affairs  of  such  an  humble  peasant  cannot  interest  your  excel- 
lency. ' ' 

She  had  gone  before  he  could  reply  and  he  had  left  soon 
after,  in  disappointment  and  rage  which  soon  turned  to  ad- 
miration for  the  girl's  nerve.  His  disappointment  had  be- 
come keener.  Why  must  he  be  "your  excellency"  to  the  most 
beautiful  girl  he  had  ever  seen?  To  hear  her  say  "Ivan"  in 
her  soft  voice ! 

He  had  finally  returned  to  his  work  and  reason. 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door  and  an  orderly  entered  with 
some  papers.  It  was  an  order  to  report  for  duty  to  command 
a  punitive  expedition  to  a  town  several  miles  distant,  where 
there  had  been  a  rising  of  the  peasants  against  the  civil 
authorities.  The  directions  were  "to  make  no  prisoners  and 
to  act  mercilessly." 

He  hated  the  whole  businesss  and  wanted  not  to  go,  but  it 
was  impossible ;  so  on  a  bleak  ]\Iarch  morning  the  Lieutenant 
set  out  with  his  company. 

The  melting  snow  had  turned  to  slush  and  it  seemed  to 
Ivan  as  if  his  life's  happiness  were  oozing  out  as  the  water 
trickled  into  his  boots.  His  thoughts  had  been  of  Tanya  as 
the  company  swung  down  the  one  street  of  the  village  of 
Obolesheva. 

He  stationed  the  soldiers  outside  the  home  of  the  Temski 
Natchalnik,  while  he  went  within  to  confer  with  Xekludov, 
the  governor  of  the  province.  Nekludov  was  noted  for  his 
cruelty  and  Ivan  shuddered  inw^ardly  as  he  saluted  him. 
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"The  peasants  have  behaved  outrageously,"  began  the 
governor,  his  black  eyes  gleamed  like  cold  steel.  ' '  They  have 
refused  to  repair  a  wall  and  the  women  have  aided  them  in 
their  insurrection.  When  a  wagon  of  straw  was  sent  here  by 
me,"  he  drew  himself  up,  "they  overturned  it!  I  ordered 
these  people  to  be  imprisoned,  the}^  waded  into  the  river  up  to 
their  necks!" 

Ivan  thought  of  the  ice  floating  down  the  river. 

"I  command,  sir,"  the  governor  continued,  "one  hundred 
and  fifty  rods  for  the  men  and  one  hundred  for  the  women." 

Ivan  protested,  but  he  protested  in  vain.  He  tried  to 
soften  the  verdict,  but  Nekludov  did  not  know  the  meaning  of 
the  word  "relent." 

"Very  well,  sir,"  Ivan  saluted.  "I  will  have  my  men  col- 
lect the  peasants  immediately." 

He  went  out  and  gave  the  order  and  soon  the  frightened 
peasants  were  gathered  on  the  village  green  surrounded  by 
the  .soldiers.  At  sight  of  the  governor  all  the  peasants  fell 
on  their  knees,  begging  for  mercy. 

Ivan  looked  over  the  crowd  with  pity  and  contempt.  And 
yet  they  were  so  ignorant !    Were  they  very  much  to  blame  ? 

In  the  edge  of  the  crowd  stood  a  girl,  tall  and  slim,  scorning 
to  bend  her  knee  and  ask  for  mercy.  Ivan  looked  at  her  and 
looked  again.  Among  the  women  to  receive  one  hundred  rods 
was  Tanya,  the  girl  of  the  restaurant. 

Ivan  then  thought  quicker  than  he  had  ever  thought  in  his 
life. 

The  gutteral  voice  of  the  governor  sounded  in  his  ear,  ' '  See 
that  rebel  girl?  She  is  the  worst  of  them  all.  We  will  give 
her  one  hundred  rods  first,  hey  ? " 

' '  I  would  suggest  a  worse  punishment  than  that,  your  excel- 
lency," Ivan  replied  quickly,  and  he  and  the  governor  talked 
together  in  low  tones. 

In  the  end  Ivan  seemed  to  win,  for  the  governor  ordered 
one  of  the  soldiers  to  bring  the  peasant,  Tanya  Lunin,  to  him. 
The  soldier  caught  her  roughly  by  the  arm  and  jerked  her 
along.    As  soon  as  she  was  in  the  governor's  presence  she  was 
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released,  and  she  stood  erect,  but  her  eyes  avoided  Nekludov's 
face.  Was  it  fear  or  loathing?  Ivan  could  not  decide.  Sup- 
pose she  should  loathe  him?  He  sought  her  eyas  frantically. 
One  glance  from  those  clear  eyes  would  tell  him  all.  She 
avoided  his  gaze  persistently.  He  heard  Nekludov  order  the 
soldier  to  conduct  her  to  her  home  and  guard — the  only 
entrance. 

He  remained  through  the  ordeal  in  a  daze.  Excruciating 
pain  was  endured  by  the  peasants  without  a  murmur.  Some 
of  them  fell  under  the  lash  at  fifty  strokes.  These  were  com- 
pelled to  get  up  and  receive  their  full  one  hundred  and  fifty. 
At  the  end  many  were  unconscious  for  hours. 

As  soon  as  the  last  peasant  had  been  flogged,  the  Lieutenant 
escaped  and  enquired  of  a  peasant  the  location  of  Tanya's 
house.  He  ordered  a  sleigh  and  made  his  way  there  as  quickly 
as  possible,  dismissing  the  guard  at  the  door. 

He  found  Tanya  alone,  sitting  by  the  window,  looking 
proudly  but  hopelessly  at  the  fading  sunset.  She  showed  by 
no  movement  that  she  was  aware  of  his  presence. 

"I  have  ordered  a  sleigh,"  he  began. 

She  turned  slowiy  and  faced  him.  He  saw  in  her  eyes,  not 
loathing,  thank  heaven,  but  questioning  doubt  that  changed 
to  confidence. 

A  sleigh  drew  up  outside  the  door.  Ivan  dismissed  the 
driver  and  returned  for  Tanya.  She  had  thrown  a  dafk 
w^rap  around  her  shoulders.  He  tucked  the  fur  robes  in  at 
her  feet  and  was  soon  seated  at  her  side. 

The  crisp  air  brought  a  tinge  of  color  to  Tanya's  cheeks 
and  a  glow  of  happiness  to  Ivan's  heart.  If  he  could  take 
care  of  her  always !  She  was  not  of  his  class,  but  what  did 
that  matter  to  youth  and  love?  He  looked  from  the  dashing 
horses  to  Tanya.  The  wind  was  blowing  her  hair  in  curls 
back  from  her  face.  Her  proudly  tilted  chin  was  lowered  to 
meet  the  rush  of  wind. 

As  Ivan  looked  at  her,  his  heart  contracted  with  joy  and 
pain.  His  happiness  lay  entirely  in  her  keeping.  Was  their 
any  hope,  any  hope  at  all,  that  she  could  love  him?    Just  then 
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she  turned  and  looked  at  him.  There  was  in  her  eyes  hap- 
piness and  the  joy  of  living.  He  leaned  over  until  his  mouth 
was  close  to  her  ear.    She  did  not  shrink  from  him. 

"I  love  you.    Will  you  marry  me?" 

The  sleigh  sped  on  and  the  city  seemed  far  away,  but  not 
too  far  for  Ivan  and  Tanya. 

Back  in  the  village  of  Obolesheva  a  sleigh  was  setting  out  in 
pursuit  and  Nekludov  was  cursing  at  every  delay. 

Ivan  took  Tanya  to  his  rooms  since  there  was  no  where  else 
to  conceal  her.  The  fire  was  glowing  dully  on  the  hearth  when 
they  entered  his  living  room.  He  dared  not  ring  for  some 
one  to  build  up  the  fire,  so  he  threw  some  coal  on  it  and  they 
watched  the  flames  burst  into  life. 

Ivan  pulled  up  a  divan  before  the  fire  and  he  and  Tanya 
sat  down  to  discuss  their  future  together.  Presently  their 
thoughts  went  back  to  the  scene  they  had  left.  Tanya  shud- 
dered at  the  memory  of  it  and  Ivan  drew  her  closer  to  him. 

"It  is  all  so  horrible,  so  hopeless,"  he  said  to  her,  "Why 
need  we  think  about  it  ? " 

She  was  aroused  in  a  moment.  "Why  need  we  think  about 
it?"  she  flashed.  "I  have  seen  too  much  misery  not  to  think 
about  it."  Her  voice  was  low  now.  "My  father  was  a  school 
teacher  in  our  village,  but  he  had  'new,  revolutionary  ideas' 
as  they  called  them.  And  so  he  was  sent  to  Siberia.  You 
know  what  Siberia  is."    She  paused  and  looked  at  him. 

He  nodded. 

"He  was  just  trying  to  teach  the  peasants  a  little  so  that 
they  would  be  less  helpless  and  hopeless.  And  they  sent  my 
father  away  to  die.  But  it  isn't  that  I  want  revenge,"  she 
went  on,  eagerly.  "It's  just  because  something  within  me  is 
fighting  for  Freedom  and  Happiness — for  all  our  people." 

"Tanya,"  he  loved  to  say  her  name,  "give  up  your  idea 
of  'Freedom  and  Happiness  for  the  people'  and  let  us  snatch 
our  little  happiness  while  we  can." 

She  looked  at  him  sadly  for  his  lack  of  understanding. 

"We  couldn't  be  as  selfish  as  that.     The  peasants  ask  for 
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truth  and  they  are  flogged  and  put  in  prison.  Don't  you  see 
that  we  must  aim  beyond  personal  happiness?" 

Ivan  got  up  and  strode  to  the.  window.  The  rain  was  still 
falling  softly  but  one  evening  star  was  shining  through  the 
clouds. 

He  turned  and  looked  at  Tanya.  The  glow  from  the  fire 
surrounded  her.  Her  eyes  became  dreamy  from  looking  at 
the  red  coals.    She  seemed  to  be  thinking  of  the  future. 

"Freedom  and  Happiness — for  all,"  she  breathed.  "And 
then ' ' 

There  was  a  peremptory  knock  on  the  door. 

Ivan  and  Tanya  looked  at  each  other  in  dismay  and 
wonder.  He  motioned  to  her  to  hide  behind  the  hangings  ot 
the  door  leading  into  the  next  room.  She  moved  swiftly  and 
noiselessly  to  the  door  and,  w^hen  she  was  concealed  by  the 
folds  of  the  curtain,  Ivan  called  "Come  in." 

The  door  was  thrown  open  and  Nekludov  rushed  in,  his 
hand  on  his  sword  and  a  sneer  on  his  lips. 

"So,  sir,  you  have  run  away  with  the  rebel  girl!  We  can- 
not thus  disobey  the  law,"  he  sneered. 

Ivan  choked  down  an  answer  to  his  insult.  "Run  away, 
your  excellency?  I  left  word  with  your  orderly  that  I  was 
called  away  on  'important  business',"  he  answered  coolly. 

"Important,  eh?"  Nekludov  growled.  "Yes.  I  suppose 
so. ' '  His  tone  changed.  ' '  There  seems  to  be  a  strong  draught 
in  here.  The  window  in  the  next  room  must  be  open.  The 
hangings  at  the  door  are  swaying.  Shall  we  close  it,  sir?'* 
He  made  a  move  for  the  door. 

Ivan  was  before  him.  ' '  I  beg  your  excellency  not  to  trouble 
yourself.    What  can  I  offer  you  to  drink?" 

Nekludov  sat  down  heavily  and  eyed  Ivan  through  narrow 
slits  of  eyes.  He  remained  sullenly  silent  for  a  while  and 
then  sat  up  with  a  malicious  grin. 

"Some  of  the  boorish  peasants  got  what  they  deserved," 
he  observed  with  satisfaction.  "Michaylo,  the  brother  of  the 
rebel  girl  died  of  shock  after  his  hundred  and  fifty  rods. 
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The  curtains  shuddered  as  if  a  cold  v/ind  had  blown  them. 

' '  My  dear  sir, ' '  he  barked,  * '  we  must  see  about  that  window. 
Come  let  us  close  it. ' ' 

He  darted  across  the  room  but  Ivan  was  before  him  and 
held  the  curtains  aside  for  him,  and  around  Tanya,  conceal- 
ing her  with  its  folds. 

"Ah,"  Nekludov  murmured.  "Not  a  window  after  all. 
Funny  thing,  that  curtain." 

The  curtain  moved  gently.    A  corner  flapped. 

"Let  us  go  back  to  the  fire,"  he  continued. 

He  strode  back  into  the  living  room  and  found  Tanya 
struggling  with  the  outer  door  with  helpless  fingers. 

"Huh!"  he  grunted.  "As  I  thought.  Never  mind  the 
door, ' '  he  continued,  "  It  is  locked  on  the  outside.  Precaution- 
ary measures." 

Tanya  had  dropped  to  the  floor  and  lay  in  a  pitiful  heap. 
Ivan  rushed  to  her  and  held  her  up.  They  scarcely  heard  the 
verdict  for  Tanya — ' '  Shot  at  sunrise ! ' '  Their  eyes  promised 
each  other  happiness  and  their  promise  would  be  fulfilled, 
perhaps  not  in  this  world,  but  some  day,  sometime,  as  surely 
as  their  love  would  live. 

After  Tanya  left,  Nekludov  tried  to  reason  with  Ivan.  At 
the  first  word  of  remonstrance  Ivan  tore  off  the  insignia  of 
his  rank  and  threw  it  with  his  sword  at  the  governor's  feet. 

* '  What ! ' '  Nekludov  thundered.    ' '  Insurrect  ? ' ' 

"As  you  please,"  returned  Ivan. 

"You  know  the  consequences,  sir?"  His  steel,  black  eyes 
gleamed.    "Was  it  with  pleasure?" 

' '  I  know  the  consequences, ' '  Ivan  replied,  evenly. 

"Consider  yourself  under  arrest.  The  court-martial  will 
proceed  tomorrow."    He  strode  out  of  the  room. 

The  first  rays  of  sun  were  stealing  in  at  the  window. 

There  Avas  a  shot. 

"Freedom  and  Happiness — for  all,"  Ivan  murmured,  "And 
then ' 
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Carrp  SDn 

Dorothy  Lloyd 

Last  night  was  the  end  of  the  world, 
The  end  of  the  world  to  me. 

It  came  from  a  slip  of  paper 

And  a  medal  which  said  "  V.  C." 

I've  smiled  and  smiled  and  smiled 
And  ''carried  on,"  as  they  say. 

But  nobody  knows  how  hard  its  been 
Since  Phil  marched  off  That  Day. 


And  half  of  my  heart  is  lying 

Under  a  foreign  sod. 
While  the  other  half  is  a  leaden  hmip, 

Weighing  me  down — Oh,  God! 

But  you  have  taken  away 

The  one  precious  thing  you  gave. 
And  all  that  I  ask  of  you  now, 

0  Lord,  is — Help  me  to  be  brave. 
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a  promise 

Frances  Henderson 

Shall  we  forget  the  promise 
Renewed  at  every  birth: 
"  Lo !  I  am  with  yon  always 

Even  nnto  the  end  of  the  earth'"? 

No,  the  years  may  be  glad  or  weary, 
But  this  we  can  ne'er  forget, 

That  the  God  that  planneth  all  things, 
Is  the  God  that  is  v/ith  us  yet. 


Cfie  I5uttetcup'0  ^e0$age 

Dorothy  R.  Abernathy 

When  a  warm  breeze  is  blowing  the  flowers, 
And  -a  honey  bee  comes  humming  by, 

I  wonder  if  I'm  really  living, 

Or  just  dreaming,  I  muse  with  a  sigh. 

Reality  leaves  when  the  Robins 

Are  playing  about  in  the  grass. 
And  it  seems  as  if  Fairies  and  Goblins 

Made  these  wonderful  things  come  to  pass. 

' '  But  the  Fairies  and  Goblins  and  Robins 
Must  be  real  like  the  flowers  and  bees, ' ' 
A  gay  little  Buttercup  seemed  to  implj'. 
As  it  nodded  and  danced  in  the  breeze. 
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Cfje  ®enior0 

A  Toast 

If  the  dream  book  should  open  its  pages  before  as 
To  the  record  on  page  nine-one-eight, 
"Where  it  tells  of  the  future  that  lies  in  store  for  us, 
"What  would  it,  I  wonder,  relate? 

Will  Cornelia  possess  a  few  hundred  wee  kitties 

Whose  care  will  engross  all  her  hours? 

Will  Charlotte  write  playlets  and  musical  ditties 

Or  spend  all  her  time  'mongst  her  flowers  ? 

Will  Mary  have  a  home  all  her  own  to  preside  o  'er  ? 

She  would  keep  it  most  spotlessly  clean ! 

And  will  Marianne,  on  a  platform,  tell  women  the  "wherefor" 

Clad  always  in  something  of  green  ? 

Will  Casey  march  slowly  the  length  of  a  church  aisle, 

To  the  tune  of — But  that 's  telling  tales  ! 

Will  Red  Cross  nurse  Ida  "carry  on"  with  a  smile 

And  still  knit  when  not  'tending  to  ails  ? 

Will  wee  Vivi  manage  some  firm — or  some  man? 

She  '11  succeed  in  whate  'er  she  may  start. 

Will  Sally  write  stories?    Some  folks  think  she  can. 

Or  will  she  do  murder  to  art  ? 

Will  Mag  be  Virginia 's  first  woman  in  Congress  ? 

Or  go  to  some  mission  afar? 

Will  Turk,  a  professor,  help  dunces  to  progress 

Or  be  Moviedom  's  most  favorite  star  ? 

Will  Eleanor  be  a  meek,  good,  little  wife 

Whose  sole  thought  is  to  cook  for  her  spouse  ? 

Will  Corinne  be  the  one  who  will  lead  a  gay  life, 

Or  will  she,  too,  settle  down  and  keep  house  ? 

Will  Iloe  be  eighteen 's  most  vigilant  vamp  ? 

Take  care,  girls !    Look  out  for  your  boys ! 

Will  Katy,  a  spinster,  knit  near-by  a  lamp, 

Telling  tales  of  her  past  girlhood's  joys? 
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Will  Cilia  be  dean  of  a  school  for  young  girls, 

And  make  them  mind  their  Ps  and  Qs? 

Will  our  Betty  ever  quite  iron  out  her  curls, 

And  just  sit  around  swapping  news? 

Will  music  make  Gertrude 's  name  famous  afar  ? 

It  has  won  her  well-earned  praise  down  here. 

Will  Jane  become  Highland's  theatrical  star 

Or  is  her  wedding  day,  perhaps,  near? 

Will  these  things  come  true?    Ah,  tJiat  no  one  can  tell. 

Some  may,  and  some  others  may  not. 

For  the  dream  book,  still  locked,  keeps  its  secret  so  well 

That  to  learn  them  has  not  been  our  lot. 

Well,  then,  here's  to  the  dreams  of  the  class  of  eighteen 
Their  fulfillment,  what  e  'er  they  may  be  ; 
And  here's  to  all  dreams  for  the  rose  and  the  green, 
To  all  dreams  for  beloved  S.  B.  C. 

—0.  E.  S. 
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Claire  Taylor 

After  weeks  of  rain,  May  the  fourth  dawned,  a  perfect  day, 
at  Sweet  Briar.  It  could  not  have  been  otherwise,  for  it  was 
the  day  of  days  on  which  we  crowned  our  Queen. 

The  air  was  softly  warm,  the  sun  shone  brightly  and  all  the 
flowers  were  in  bloom  while  the  trees  and  grass  were  garbed 
in  their  loveliest  shades  in  honor  of  Her  ^lajesty. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  guests  began  arriving  in  the 
busses  and  in  cars,  and  from  all  over  the  campus  could  be 
heard  merry  shouts  and  joyous  greetings.  The  third  class 
hour  of  the  morning  found  every  one  who  was  in  class  sitting 
on  the  edge  of  her  seat  ready  to  be  the  first  to  bound  out 
when  the  last  word  was  spoken.  No  one  could  be  expected  to 
keep  her  mind  on  lessons  as  she  thought  with  excited  thrills 
of  mother,  father,  sw^eetheart,  or  friends  waiting  outside. 

By  half-past  one  the  campus  was  swarming  with  people 
and  cars  were  lined  up  alone  the  driveway. 

At  three-thirty  guests  and  students  flocked  to  Sweet  Briar 
House  and  the  boxwood  circle  to  witness  the  crowning  of  the 
queen. 

The  court  in  their  ruffly  pink  and  blue  organdy  frocks  en- 
tered the  circle  and  passed  down  the  grassy  aisle  to  the 
strains  of  "The  May-Queen  is  Coming."  As  the  queen 
passed  in  all  her  beauty  and  loveliness  her  loyal  subjects 
bowed  in  faithful  subjection.  And  Her  Majesty,  Katherine 
Marshall,  was  crow^ned  May-Queen  of  Sweet  Briar. 

After  the  crowning  came  the  May  pole  dance  and  a  lovely 
Grecian  dance,  and  when  the  queen  and  her  court  had  made 
their  exit,  the  crowd  dispersed  to  the  dell.  There  the  girls  and 
their  guests  made  themselves  comfortable  on  the  hillside, 
preparatory  to  viewing  the  pageant  arranged  in  honor  of  the 
queen. 

The  pageant  was  a  great  success.  It  was  a  representation 
of  Milton's  L 'Allegro  with  Hildegarde  Flanner  in  the  role  of 
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Mirtle.  Never  was  "the  light  fantastic  toe"  tripped  more 
gaily,  never  a  day  more  perfect  and  never  a  queen  more  lovely 
than  on  this  May  day  of  the  year  nineteen-eighteen. 

The  winding  up  of  the  great  day  came  with  the  dance  in 
the  evening  when  to  the  wonderful  enlivening  music  of  the 
orchestra  the  pretty  maidens  whirled  lightly  on  the  arms  of 
their  gay  partners. 


:\Iav  Day 


May  Queen 
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BisnaRiHis 


G.    ElANETTE   SOLLITT 

As  the  last  issue  of  the  Magazine  goes  to  press  we  are 
conscious  of  a  feeling  of  regret — regret  because  this  is  "the 
end."  Banish  the  feeling!  This  is,  rather,  the  "Commence- 
ment." This  saddest-gladdest  week,  this  week  of  commence- 
ment, comes  once  ever}^  year.  Once  every  year  we  must  say 
good-bye  to  dear  friends,  for  a  few  months,  a  few  years,  or 
forever.  Truly  it  is  not  strange  that  many  of  us  regard  this 
time  as  "the  end,"  for  it  is  the  end,  in  many  respects.  Yet 
if  we  could  come  to  think  of  it  as  it  really  is,  "the  commence- 
ment," we  would  find  our  spirits  rising  once  more.  For  the 
Academy  girls,  their  college  career  is  about  to  begin.  The 
Freshman  and  Sophomores  and  Juniors  of  1917-1918  are 
about  to  commence  being  Sophomores,  Juniors  and  Seniors  of 
1918-1919.  The  Seniors  are  about  to  commence  living  the 
lives  for  which  their  college  experience  has  trained  them. 
Sweet  Briar  College  is  only  at  the  beginning  of  a  career  that 
promises  to  add  more  success  to  every  succeeding  year  for 
years  without  number!  As  the  college  grows,  the  Sweet 
Briar  Magazine  will  grow,  too.  We  feel  confident  that  we 
are  leaving  the  Magazine  in  competent  hands,  and  with  the 
Magazine  we  leave  also  all  our  good  wishes  for  its  future 
success. 

The  past  year  has  been  a  hard  one  in  many  respects.  We 
have  each  one  of  us  been  torn  between  our  Academic  work  and 
our  thoughts  of,  and  work  for,  the  Great  Cause  which  is 
sending  our  brothers  across  the  water.  Those  of  us  who  are 
graduating  are  "commencing"  life  at  a  very  sad  time,  but 
at  a  time  when  we,  and  what  we  can  do.  are  most  needed. 
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For  us  there  is  an  opportunity  to  serve  and  to  make  some- 
thing useful  out  of  our  lives.  The  War  has  made  impossible 
the  fulfillment  of  many  of  our  dreams  but  we  cannot  complain 
for  we  have  work  to  do,  work  that  will  take  all  our  strength 
and  our  enthusiasm.  We  can  fight  "over  here"  while  our 
brothers  fight  "over  there."  They,  too,  had  dreams  that 
could  not  be  fulfilled,  but  that  greater  dream  of  making  the 
world  a  "safe  place  for  democracy"  is  one  that  we  and  they 
together  can  help  to  make  come  true. 

Besides  the  work  for  our  Country,  which  must,  of  course, 
come  first,  we  who  are  leaving  Sweet  Briar,  whether  for  a 
few  months  or  forever,  have  a  work  to  do  for  her.  Sweet 
Briar  is  a  growing  college.  She  lacks  nothing  in  enthusiasm 
and  good  will,  but  her  progress  can  be  deterred  by  one  thing, 
the  lack  of  money.  Are  we  going  to  allow  that  to  prevent  her 
from  becoming  one  of  the  foremost,  if  not  the  foremost,  of 
the  women's  colleges  of  the  country?  The  Founder  of  the 
school  had  great  dreams  for  it;  all  of  its  graduate  students 
have  great  dreams  for  it ;  the  President  of  the  College  sees  it, 
in  the  near  future,  as  a  college  of  the  first  rank.  We,  who  are 
leaving  Sweet  Briar,  must  make  that  dream  come  true!  Sweet 
Briar  College  will  grow — nothing  can  prevent  that ! — but  it 
is  up  to  us  to  make  it  grow  fast.  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
we  hold  up  our  poor,  harassed,  millionaire  friends,  and  with 
tears  in  our  eyes  plead  for  a  few  pennies  for  our  "de-ah" 
College,  only  to  be  told  that  the  Liberty  Loan  man  got  his 
last  cent  and  he  was  about  to  start  begging  himself.  No,  we 
cannot  help  Sweet  Briar  very  much  that  way.  But  there  are 
other  ways  that  we  can  help.  We  can  spread  Sweet  Briar's 
fame  over  the  country ;  we  can  influence  the  girls  in  the  high 
schools  of  our  home  towns  or  cities  to  go  to  Sweet  Briar 
rather  than  to  another  college.  We  can  get  up  entertainments 
of  various  sorts  to  raise  money  for  Sweet  Briar.  We  can, 
furthermore,  enlist  our  fathers  in  the  cause.  A  business  man 
or  a  professional  man  in  daily  contact  with  other  men  knows 
better  than  we  whom  to  interest  and  how  to  interest  other 
men  in  endowing  a  college.     And,  of  course,  we  must  keep 
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our  eyes  open  for  that  occasional  millionaire  who  may  possibly 
have  a  dollar  or  two  left.  If  we  could  interest  him  in  Sweet 
Briar  as  we  are  interested  in  it,  there  is  no  telling  what  he 
might  do  for  our  college ! 

Sweet  Briar  is  far  from  "sinking"  now.  She  is  swimming 
along  with  a  fine,  steady  stroke  which  promises  well  for  the 
attainment  of  her  end.  But  when  we  consider  how  much 
faster  she  could  go  if  we  gave  her  a  boat  to  ride  in,  surely  we 
must,  at  least,  make  the  effort  to  obtain  the  boat!  One  suit- 
able to  our  needs  must  be  made  of  good  waterproof  dollars 
and  must  carry  a  larger  enrollment  of  students;  a  faculty 
unsurpassed  by  any  in  this  country ;  more  dormitories ;  science 
buildings ;  a  library ;  a  chapel ;  a  large  auditorium ;  and  all 
the  other  things  that  go  to  make  up  a  Successful  College. 

Of  course  our  first  efforts  must  be  toward  doing  our  bit  to 
make  the  end  of  the  war  possible,  but  when  we  leave  Sweet 
Briar  let  us  not  forget  her.  Sometime  there  will  come  to 
every  one  of  us  an  opportunity  to  serve  her,  and  this  is  an 
opportunity  none  of  us  would  wish  to  neglect  when  we  con- 
sider all  that  she  means  to  us. 

So,  although  this  is  a  "Commencement"  in  the  truest  sense, 
it  is  a  farewell,  too — a  farewell  to  the  school  year  of  1917-1918 
and  a  farewell  to  the  Seniors  of  Sweet  Briar  College's  ninth 
graduating  class.  United,  they  stood  in  strong  comradeship 
during  their  four  years  at  college ;  divided,  they  go  to  impart 
to  the  world  those  things  which  they  have  learned.  They 
leave  with  sorrow  at  parting,  and  with  joy  at  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  work  that  lies  ahead  of  them — the  work  that  will 
prove  what  stuff  they  are  made  of ! 
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laeD  €xoss 

Fi^NNY  Ellsworth 

On  Saturday,  May  11,  we  were  fortunate  enough  through 
the  efforts  of  the  Red  Cross,  to  have  Dr.  Robert  Brian,  of 
Richmond,  speak  to  us.  Dr.  Brian  was  one  of  the  first  doctors 
to  enlist  for  six  months'  service  abroad,  before  the  United 
States  entered  the  war.  He  went  also  to  Rumania  with  the 
Red  Cross  Mission  and  therefore  had  very  real  and  interest- 
ing experiences  to  tell  of  that  field.  We  are  very  sure  he 
brought  conditions  over  there  nearer  to  all  of  us  and  made  us 
proud  of  the  little  work  we  have  been  able  to  do. 

Before  commencement  we  hope  to  send  off  three  boxes — tv\^o 
containing  surgical  dressings  and  one  containing  knitted 
articles.  We  hope,  too,  that  in  the  War  Fund  Campaign  for 
the  Red  Cross,  lasting  from  the  twentieth  to  the  twenty-seventh 
of  May,  Sweet  Briar  will  do  its  share. 

On  April  twenty-sixth,  at  a  special  Red  Cross  meeting,  the 
officers  for  next  year  were  elected.  The  results  were  as 
follows  ; 

Rosanne  Gilmore Chairman 

Frances   Wild Vice-Chairman 

Fanny  Ellsworth Secretary 

Julia  Brume Treasurer 

The  officers  are  very  anxious  to  start  Red  Cross  Work  as 
soon  as  possible  after  college  opens-  in  the  Fall. 
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By  the  time  this  issue  of  the  Magazine  is  in  the  hands  ot 
its  readers,  the  Tennis  Tournament  will,  in  all  probability,  be 
a  thing  of  the  past.  We  have  every  reason  to  hope  that,  fol- 
lowing the  example  set  by  preceding  years,  it  will  be  a  great 
success.  After  the  Tournament  is  over,  the  awards  for  it  will 
be  made  by  Cornelia  Carroll,  who  is  head  of  Tennis. 

Lake  Day  is  scheduled  to  take  place  Monday,  June  '1 
Dorothy  Neal,  the  head  of  Lake  Day,  wants  everyone  to  try 
to  break  some  the  Sweet  Briar  records,  and  win  an  S.  B. 
or  an  S.  B.  A.  as  the  case  may  be.  These  records  have  been 
published  in  an  earlier  number  of  this  Magazine. 
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Helen  Brown,  who  will  graduate  from  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  this  June,  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Mr. 
Tom  Rove. 

Elizabeth  Madson  is  doing  extensive  Red  Cross  work  in 
Neenah,  Wisconsin. 

Mary  Whitehead  is  teaching  in  the  Stonefield  High  School, 
Charlottesville,  Va. 

Margaret  Reed  is  at  home  doing  Red  Cross  work. 

Cordelia  Collins  is  at  Smith  College. 

Ellen  Owen  will  graduate  from  Smith  College  this  June. 

Raefella  Tennet  is  stud}'-  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Rachel  Forbush  is  head  of  a  library  in  Iowa. 

Eleanor  Lynott  is  pursuing  her  studies  at  Simmons  College. 

Edith  Forbush  is  in  the  Main  Office  of  the  Information 
Bureau  of  the  Red  Cross,  in  Chicago. 

Mrs.  Jack  Hoover  (Becky  Stout),  Mrs.  R.  Chamberlain 
(Connie  Russel)  and  ^'Lyn"  Brown  are  doing  government 
work  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Alec  Worth  (Mattie  Walker)  has  a  son,  Alec  Worth, 
Jr.,  born  May  4. 

Lucia  Allen  is  teaching  school. 

Delia  May  Gilmore  w^as  married  Monday,  April  22,  to 
Ryerson  D.  Gates,  in  Chicago. 

Helen  Guthrie  was  married  Sunday,  May  5,  to  George 
Montgomery,  in  Lynchburg,  Va.  Geraldine  Ball  was  Maid  of 
Honor  at  the  wedding,  and  Lelia  Sawyer  and  Ruth  Simpson 
were  the  bridesmaids. 

Madeline  Bigger  has  a  position  in  the  Planters  Bank, 
Richmond,  Va. 
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1918— Tuesday,  April  16  : 

Current  Events  meeting.     Miss  McVea  speaks  on  *' Women 
and  the  War. ' ' 
Sunday,  April  21: 

Y.  W.  C.  A.  meeting. 
Monday,  April  22 : 

Freshmen  have  a  party  at  Amherst. 
Friday,  April  26 : 

Red  Cross  Election  for  the  next  year. 
Saturday,  April  27 : 

Field  Day.    Merry  Jester  Play,  ''Officer  666.'' 
Sunday,  April  28: 

Y.  W.  C.  A.  meeting  in  Boxwood  Circle.    Charlotte  Seaver 
speaks  on  "Evolution  and  Religion." 
Friday,  May  3 : 

May  Day  and  Pageant. 
Saturday,  May  4 : 

Senior  Play,  "Fourteen  Days." 
Sunday,  May  5 : 

Y.  W.  C.  A.  meeting  in  Chapel.    Community  singing. 
Thursday,  May  9 : 

Student  Government  meeting. 
Saturday,  May  11: 

Dr.  Robert  Bryan,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  speaks  in  Chapel  on 
his  Red  Cross  work  in  France. 
Friday,  May  31 : 

Alumnag  Play. 
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Saturday,  June  1 : 

Pageant:  L 'Allegro.    Concert.     Senior  Garden  Party. 
Sunday,  June  2: 

Baccalaureate  Sermon.    Step  singing.    Community  singing. 
Monday,  June  3 : 

Lake  Day.     Faculty  luncheon  for  the  Seniors.     Class  Day 
Exercises.     Final  Play. 
Tuesday,  June  4 : 

Commencement  Exercises.    Address  by  Dr.  Lyman  Pierson 
Powell. 
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This  issue  goes  to  press  so  early  that  no  new  exchange 
magazines  have  come  in.  Hence  there  is  no  opportunity  for 
detailed  criticism  of  the  last  number  of  the  various  college 
magazines.  Too  often,  the  last  number  shows  a  decided  drop, 
due  to  the  preoccupation  of  the  board  which  edits  it,  and  of 
the  college  body  which  furnishes  its  material. 

The  lack  of  balance  has  been  the  worst  fault  of  this  year's 
publications.  Apparently  the  editors  have  been  swamped  in 
alternate  shoals  of  poetry  and  prose,  essay  and  fiction.  The 
balanced  magazine  has  been  a  rare  joy.  Owing  to  this  fact 
there  has  been  a  decidedly  low  standard  in  certain  types  of 
w^riting.  Poetry  has  flourished,  and  to  good  purpose.  Some 
excellent  w^ork  has  been  done,  work  that  is  always  valuable, 
because  it  tends  to  develop  the  author's  ability  to  express 
herself  accurately  and  gracefully. 

The  serious  essay  has  had  fair  representation,  though  it 
occasionally  has  been  overburdened  with  a  too  academic  flavor. 
I  have  already  spoken  of  the  increase  during  the  Spring  of  the 
light  essay  which  did  much  to  reduce  the  essay  to  a  better 
general  average.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  verse  and  essay  work 
has  been  entirely  good.  If  we  could  say  as  much  for  the 
fiction  all  had  been  well  with  us.  The  percentage  of  unstrained 
and  natural  stories  told  in  a  fairly  readable  style  has  been 
lamentably  low. 
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Elizabeth  C.  Eggleston — Editor 


Miss  Bartlett  to  Marjory  Abraham — "Miss  Jacobs,  will  you 
please  translate?" 

E.  Sollitt  (at  3:30  a.  m.,  in  the  Senior  Study)— "Why  no, 
Jonesy,  I'm  not  a  b-bit  sleepy!  But  if  we  are  going  up, 
cover  up  the  lamp  and  blow  out  the  ink ! ' ' 

Jimmy  (gallantly) — "Anything  that  you  say  goes,  Betty." 
Betty  ( promptly )  — ' '  Jimmy ! ' ' — Ex. 

Freshman  (referring  to  late  April  snow) — "It's  such  a  good 
thing  that  we  have  that  extra  hour  of  daylight!  The  snow 
will  melt  so  much  faster. ' ' 


Irate  Teacher — "Have  you  gum  in  your  mouth?" 

Placid  Student—' '  Yes:  'm ! " 

I.  T. — "Remove  it  at  once!" 

P.  S.— "I  can't,  it's  stationary." 

Tourist  (to  little  negro  boy) — "Well,  sonny,  what's  your 
name?" 

Boy — ' '  Well,  dey  calls  me  sumpin '  diffrunt  evywhar  I  goes, 
but  muh  maiden  name  am  Mose." — Ex. 


Stanley  M.  (on  first  seeing  the  children  at  the  Indian  Mis- 
sion)— "But,  Eggie,  where  are  their  feathers?" 
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Suffragette — ^'Sir,  if  you  were  my  hushanci  I  would  ^ive 
you  poison!" 

Gentleman — "Madam,  if  I  were  your  husband,  I  would  take 
poison!" 

Waiter — "Will  you  have  your  coffee  Hoover  or  German?" 

Customer — '  *  German,  please. ' ' 

(And  the  waiter  dropped  in  two  lumps.) — Ex. 

Charity  covers  a  multitude  of  shins. — Ex. 

Our  father  slipped  upon  the  ice, 

Because  he  couldn't  stand. 
He  saw  the  glorious  stars  and  stripes ; 

We  saw  our  fatherland. 

M.  J.  N.— "I  feel  like  thirty  cents!" 

G.  E.  S. — "How  things  have  gone  up  since  the  war!" 

"Dr.  Blank  talked  for  over  two  hours  last  night." 
'  *  What  was  he  talking  about  ? ' ' 
"He  didn't  say."— ^^. 

Bashful  Young  Bookworm — "Er — ah — I — ah — Let's  go  and 
get  married ! ' ' 

She — "But  I'm  sure  no  one  w^ould  have  us!" 

Miss  Searle — ' '  Have  you  found  your  algebra  book  yet  ? ' ' 
Star  Pupil — "Yes,  Miss  Searle,  it  was  under  the  mattress." 
Miss  Searle — "How  many  hours  did  you  spend  on  today's 
lesson  ? ' ' 

S.  P. — "Between  10  p.  m.  and  7  a.  m. — twelve  hours!" 

"I  think  your  brother  is  an  angel!'' 
"Yejs,  he  is  flying  in  France." 
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"What  is  Miss  McVea  going  to  speak  on?" 
"The  platform,  I  guess!" 

Patriot  1 — "My  husband  is  drilling." 
Patriot  2—' '  So  is  mine  ! ' ' 
Patriot  1 — ''My  husband  is  a  corporal." 
Patriot  2 — ' '  Mine  is  a  dentist ! ' ' 

Sleepy  (at  7:29  a.  m.) — "I  didn't  hear  the  rising  bell  this 
morning. ' ' 

Sleepier — ' '  It  didn  't  ring. ' ' 
Sleepiest — "No,  it's  wheatless  day." 

' '  Why  is  there  always  so  much  noise  on  3d  floor  Grammar  ? ' ' 
"Well,  there's  Minnie's  Bell  and  Meta's  Waring." 

We  were  highly  shocked  to  hear  Miss  Guion  on  the  athletic 
field  say,  ' '  Now  give  me  a  nice  highball,  Mary ! " 

A — "I  heard  that  Mary  had  a  big  rush  at  the  dance." 

B — "Yes,  she  wanted  to  put  a  sign  up  'Busy,  don't  break'." 

A — "I'm  not  going  to  take  math,  next  year." 

B— "Why  not?" 

A — "I'm  going  to  diet  and  Miss  Searle  always  gives  us 

pie  (n)." 
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a  Senior  ©tuDp 

There  was  a  young  lady  named  Esther, 
Whom  all  of  the  Seniors  did  pester. 
"  I  don't  give  a  hang 

For  all  your  harangue  ! ' ' 
She  said  to  them  when  they'd  molest  her. 

There  was  a  young  lady  named  Case, 
Who  ne  'er  hurried  to  get  any  place ; 

But  say  ' '  Tom, ' '  and  her  heart. 

It  would  hurry  and  start, 
And  a  blush  would  spread  over  her  face. 

There  was  a  young  lady  named  Sally, 
Who  was  much  addicted  to  folly. 

She  would  spend  all  her  time 

In  writing  punk  rime, 
When  she  should  have  been  working,  by  golly. 

There  is  a  young  lady  named  Kate, 
Whom  none  in  our  college  did  hate. 

That  is  plain  to  be  seen 

For  she  was  our  queen, 
And  she  carried  the  day  off  first  rate. 

There  was  a  young  lady  named  Jane, 
Who,  one  night,  said  again  and  again, 
''  I've  a  paper  to  write. 
And  a  letter,  tonight ! 
Will  you  please  from  your  talking  refrain  ?" 

There  was  a  young  lady  named  Reed, 

Who  was  more  neat  than  there  was  any  need. 

If  she  married  some  day, 

Her  fond  husband  will  say, 
The  broom  represents  my  wife's  creed." 
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